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t ooed&'M^ «r 3 &»cing 

I inttrspenRlltfe to t^oW^' of 
ndara fm* a clnirniiig anok, and 
table snake, u\^ they ket -the monfi.r|^^ 
churned Anirira c^jt of the otean, the gods jei^Q^ 
at the serpeat^s tail, ikiid the devils at its head'fronj aw 
of the name of tiie mduiitain {.MandarH) w of t* 

maiUha is (fli»vioj!is. The drilling apparatus West Indies 

Greeks by the inune of intpauon; and the proce!SB>,„ « 
the Homeric Ulysses drilled a bofe into the one eye m ^^here 
clops is an exact reproilu6tion pf the Vedio process ol^ 
maM&g* * • 

“ Myself above them Itm a risinpf pfronnd 
Guide the fcibarp Htake ami twill it round and round. « ' 
Antwhen » fthipwriglit MtamlH his workmen o’er, 

Who ply the wimble, some huge beam to bore ; 

Uigeil 4)11 all haiulrt it nimbly spin.s about, 

The giniii deep-pieicing til) it senops it out : 

111 liH broad eye so whirls the tieiy wood, . ^ ^ 

From the luerced pupil spouts the boiling blood.*' 

Popovs Odpsset/^ IX, 3B2. 

The name of the mythical Promethens, wlio, as wo have al-‘ 
ready shovvn 5 was a peiKoinfication 4 »f tin* riii*-^pindb’, proves that 
tlie (iioeks at a very enily nge made fire by ibe .same method.* 
Ill Rome, as Festus relatt*s, ‘‘if the fiic of V<* 8 ta were extin- 
guished, the viigins w<*re .seoiiigml by the piiosts, whose duty 
it was to diill a wooden spiudie into a board of auspicious wood 
till the fire flasljed out, winch was tln»n locrdved ami cm lied 
to the tempb* by the virciii." f Tlie ii(*ed rn(>s (or ceremonies of 
new file), tlie celebiai ion of winch was [ rolonged in all paits of 
wesiein Europe far into the t’liristiau age. and i.s oven now not . 
<)U'te olisob'te in Sw<‘deii, slu»w that in the ear ly pagan or pre- 
(Jliiistiaii tini 4 *.s the same method of fire-nuikiiig |)r(*vaile(|. In 
the. Hus>iaii biaucli of the Eistern olimcli ilio fiio-drill is even 
now einplovod in one of tlio ceiemoiii(*s, by wbidi tin* anniversary 
of ihe b<‘beadinL’ of John the Jl ipti.Mt is eommeiiiorated. { The 

• A railipr Ipii^thi di.^cpiiHitiou uii ibi* ich'UuruMTioii f*f prumtutlha 
with Promttheus iimy be in p Iifi9-37G «>f (ji<»ldzihei M\th()h»gy 

of the Hebieww, lioiuloii, I'-T ; LfuintuiuM, & Po. ^’h** identifica- 

tion may be considered cei tain, if. *a8 Mi. Kcllj; ivinai kn, (i Jliap. H., p 
4'*), ‘‘a ZeiiH Pr.imantlieijs le uieijtion4*d b,t L\c«»j»hion ae liuviftg been 
W(irshipp«‘d by the Tlnii ians/‘ 

f Vaier M.»x F, l-G The Hindus have aUo their ** aiispicicus wood." 
The Hpindle 18 made of a piece of .'^Ami w{»od. this tree h»'ing noted for 
its haruiiess. 'Ihe receiMiii; plank w is made of \\w lUht tiee, which 
is no le-8 noted lor itn h/ ti ness <S'ec Hugnuvaiisii, 111, 9. Avtothohaid* 
neae of the Saim tree, sco M uiu VIII. *247. ^ *» 

t Mr. TyloFs Chap. IX, where be quotes from a book published at Blga 
ia 1760. 




more simple ^rocress of twirling, a 
without the lielfl •of a thoug,* is 
bUI foreKters of Sweden, by die Portuguese 
by tlie peanaiitry of liii.'.sia, and by the 
of India, when no other irieaiis of ohrainiug 
Pliyy remarks how coinimmly^this primitive 
hisVwu day by sheplferds IJviiiff in secluded 
I reach of Mtiighl)t»nrs, and by the forlorn 
ifig armies on march. In Switzerland at the 
day a fire-drill apparatus is made for children as a 
which leaves no rotnii for doubt that tl>e fire-drill was 
uBoo ibr more serfbus purposes by their remote ancestor^* % 

The evideuces, then, for the kriowloilge ami use of the fire- 
drill among wliat are called the Aryan nations are as complete 
as the most, oon firmed ethnologist of tlie Aryan* school could 
desire, — more complete in fa(?t than Mr. Kelly has thought it. neces- 
sary to shew in the chapter under review. The argument, however, 
is of no Waliw, bnless those who appeal to it are fuither able to 
show that the use of the fire-drill was exclusively Aryan, that 
is, confined to nations of the Aiyan group to the same extent 
that the stick-and-gioove method was or is coidimal to th«>8e of 
the Polynesian area. Btit tiie evidences against this limitation 
are overwhelming. As Mr. Tyioi’s researclies have proved, there 
is scatcely any part of the world, except Polynesia, in which the 
fire-drill was oris unknowu Contrasting with this isolation 
** of the stick and"gi(‘Ove in a single district, the gengniphical 
“ range of the lire-(lnll is iinineuse Its use among the Anstra- 
“ bans and Tasmanians forms one of the characters which 
** distinguish their culture from that of the Polynesian.s ; while 
‘Mt appears again among the Malay.s of Stimatra and the 
“Carolines. It was fotind by Cook m Unalashka, and by the 
“ Russians in Kmohatka; where for many years the use of flint, 
“and still could not driveitontofu.se aimnig the natives, who 
“ went on carrying every man his fire sticks. It remains in use 
“among the Lepchas of Sikkim, a Thihetaii race of Nortlieru 
“India. Tliere is reason to suppose that it pievailed iu India 
“ \)cfore the Aryans invaded the country, bringing with them 
“ RU improved apparatus (the usf of the thong) ; for, at thi.s day, 

*' it is used by the Yena<lis, indigenes of South Iinlia, and by 
the wild Veddahs of' Ceylon, — a race so cap.ihle of resisting foreign 

* it; is now thoroughly established that ni iny of the toys used at the 
present diiy by children are reproductions of the instriiuionts and appli- 
anceh used by the ancestors of itiankiud for the most serious cuiicerns of 
life. The toy of the tir-thong may have given rise to the spinning top. 
The nee of the former toys is allmled to in Grimm’s Deplsche Mythologie, 
p, 57S, quoted by T} lor. 



>'4i»nov#tionfl tfiat. they not 

•* prevails, or uaa doue so vithiii reOeotHihi 
" Africa, and it was in use among ibe Gua. 

"Islands in tlie seventeenth century. In N^nru« 

" described as prevailing among the Esquimaux anO'a.. 

" It was in usj in Mexico; and a model, , taken from an 
"Mexican picture-writ ifig, shows the dilll in the act of t, 

" twirled. It* was iit use in Ceulrul America, iti thv* West Indtes^ 
“and in South America as far as the Straits of Magellan.” Fire- 
making hy the same process is also well-known to the Arabs ; there, 
is a Finnish poem still extant, which shews that it was in tise 
antv^ng the Finns and Laps, the Ugriau nations of Northern' 
Enrope, till they became acquainted with the more expeditious 
’proce.s8 of strikitig fire hy flint and steel* 

The modes of working the fire-drill have been many and 
various. The sitnplest and most common was hy rolling it 
rapidly between the palms of the hand. This (as we have seen) 
was the pnictice not only of the mo.st. hack v\ aid ‘aers, such as 
the Vetldahs t>f Ceylon and the indigenous tribes of nortliem 
and southern India, liut also of such uilvanced nations as the 
iiihahiiauts of' Peru and Mexico. The first improvement upon 
this process was the use of the thong, hy which the fire-stick 
was twirled with mote facility than hy being rolled between the 
hands. This was and is the method used by tlio savage Esqui- 
maux, who roam the desolfite regions of the Arctic citcle, no less 
than by the polished Hralimin fire-priests who inhuhit the 
sultry plains of India. The next impiovcment was the how-drill, 
which in very ancient times was as familiar to the artizaiis of 
Egypt, + as tt still is to the .Sioux and Dacotahs c»f North America. 
The improvement lies in the fiict that the thong is kept in motion 
by a 1)0W instead of being pulled alternately hy the two hands; 
and hence the opeintion can he performed hy one person instead of 
two. The Itow-dnll, though not used in Imiia for making fire, 
is nniversiilly used by Hiinlu carpenters for boring holes, utnl is 
called bar-nid from Ixir or 6a/, the coil or twist of the thong. 
The last improvement upon all these met hods was (he pump-drill, 

* Tylor’s Ektrly Hiitory of Mankind, Chiip. IX., .p. 240, itc. 'J'he case 
as regHids the iiiiligeiiiius or ahorigTiisI rsues of India is timeh stronger 
than Mr. Tylor seettis to have been aware. The waiidoritig and preda- 
tory trines* northern .India are quite as much aoruHtotned ».o this 
method as t# YenacliH or any other iiidigeiiona triiw of Koulhern India. 
A roan of the Kanjar tiilte. for exainide. can make tire (by twilling a stjuk 
between his two palms) with a rapidity eqiiat to that with which a Jlrshiuin 
can do so bv twiiiing a "tick with a thong. 

t See Woodcut in Wilkinson’s d«ct«»f Egyptutne, Vol. iii, p. 144. ' Edit, 
Loodon, 1887 : and a still better one, Vol. ii, p. 180. 


'est^of Race. 

'iiot only in tl»e Sotitli Sea IstlatHls, bwi 
^8 of North Atneiica ; ;?n»1 th*- historian 
res it, t«) b»- “an iniiigeoon.s invention i^r^at 
18 nse«l t«» this day in the woik.shops 
Utriiig holes in glas8 or china 
independence, of these invent there no reason to 
The dnidti^! use of the drill as a firc-spindie and a car- 
penter’s such as prevaileii in India and (?reei*e, was no 

less prevalent, as we have s»e»i, in a non- Aryan country like Kgynt. 
It also fiinls a parallel arnbiig the wil<i Alits ot Vancouver's 
Islands : — “ Tlie yimlet made of bird's bone and having a wootlcn 
‘Miaiidle, is not us^mI like ours: the sliaft is placed between^the 
“workman's open hands brought close tt>oetlier, and moved biisk- 
ly back vvartls and forwards as on hearing good news; in which 
“ manner, by the revolution of the gimlet, a hole is quickly bored, 
•‘Thus, also, did the natives formerly pnxluce fire, hy rtihbing two 
“ dry cellar sticks in the same way. A few slits opening on one 
‘‘side, wc-^e vnade in a dry flat stick, and on the end of the nih- 
bing stick b(*ing inst^uaed into one of these, and twirletl rouml 
quickly between the pjiliiis, a round hole was ma<Je, at the 
“ bottom of which ignition took pl.iee among the dust wood.” f 
The sariciity attaclied to the fire-drill, on wliich Mr. Kelly 
relies so mucli, and its retention for rtdigious uses after improved 
methods of firo-m;«kiug had been discovered, affunl no better 
foundation for liis tlieoiy. Velieration for the past, especially in 
matters vvliere religious feeling is involved, is not peculiar to the 
Aryans of tin* Oxus or to the nations ot Europe and Asia, wlncli 
are supposeil to have sprung from them. Some ihousainl years 
before Herodotus set foot in Egypt, the Egyptians h id leaint ;nid 
practised tlie art of making blades of rnetal. Y(‘t Herodotus 
tells us (Rook II., 8(5), that in his own time, when a corpse was 
brought to be emlialmed, tiie incidon in the body of the decea.sed 
was still made with the fdd fashioneil Ei hiopic stone. “ 1'he ‘use 
“ of stone knives (as Sir Gardner Wilkinson has lemarked) was 
“vetaiinal among the Egyptians for purposes coiuiected with 
"religion on account of tlie prejudice still felt in favour of an 
ancient and primitive cu-stom." — Vol. Ill, p. 261). A still 
closer analogy is pre.sented in tiie ancient religion of Japan, 
which, notwiihsia, tiding its conifdete supersession in the popular 
mind by the more nvoilern Ruddhism, has still partially survived 
as the oflScial creed. One of the chief gotls inl^his ancient 
religion was Iloinusubi, the deity of fire, whose worship wm 

* S^e Let^cfue of the Iroquois^ by Mr. Lewis H. Morgau, Hochester, Uni^ 
States, 1851, p. 381. 

t Scenes and Studies of Savage life, by G. M. Sproat : Edit 1868, p. 87, 
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•• liteiature of Japan, always \\liore*fiie is uquiied for sact^ 
^'pui poses, and doiim to f/tf' ir couniiues to he used 
“at the lempTes of the i;fun-g<Kides^ and <pj the Goddess of Food 
“in kiinlhng file to cook the ofieiings/'* Another analogy 
equally close ma} be di aw 11 from the ciietnonies connected With 
the sacied tiie once kt pt h\ the now extinct nations of t 4 l 6 
lioquois League at Oimondaga, wheie the gieat connciLfiie at 
the^Mihnyi gatheiing ot tin Sachems was lighted hy no other 
pioctss liiau the ohl and sacied nnthtui of wood-trictioii.’f Look 
whichever way we can, fiom the 01 «i Woild to the New, 01 fiorn 
ancient to in^detn times ; and we find a paiallel to the very 
ohservaiices 01 cnstoins aw tin* snpposetl tniii\ nin.iiitx of which the 
custdiii-.ii entnent as appind to tlie A 1 \ an nainvns d< pends. 

II. — I'ho c< ucussu)n-iii th“ii. Tins nnthod as we have al- 
leady shown, (null not have been disc- V( icd IxTore the later 
Sfone A jp, guieia I) known as the Neoliihic) l y winch time 
men had acqiiind ihe ait of poli^hnig and shai pining the stones, 
flints, ^c , Used foi tin points ami s ot tin 11 weapons. I'he 

sensation of heat p^odiiCMl hy the niht)iiig of one inineial agnnst 
anoihei cotild not hut siigce'^t the ])ioximit} of file, ami the 
chipping of stones foi the pnijoseof gi\ ing them a point or n 
smoother sui face must ha\e sent mit sp.nks, iho lioht of which 
Would at once piomfit men to look .ihnnt foi means to pi(>seivc 
the flame thus easil\ piodmt^d Tlie piioiity of ihe amseht iiictioii- 
fiie U) the moie modem flint and stone is explicitly asseiied in 
the fi)llowing xtise taken fioni a Mt iigol weddinc-song, addiessed 
to the peisonified File : — “ Molher Ut, wliose faihei is (he haid steel 
“ whose inoihei is the flint, whose aiictstois aie tlio elm-tiees* 
“ whose shilling teaches to ihe sk} and peivades the eairh, &c.*' J * 

Astheeailier meilmd (the fiie-diill) was considf led sacred by 
the ancient Hindus, and as the VMlic hymns and lifnrgieH were 
compiled almost excliisi>t|y for satiificial or oihc*r lelnrioug 
lise.*^. we iniist not he siiipu*s(‘d th it the conciiHsion method is 
very iai<i\ allndtd to in fliest- ancient records. I’here is enough 
evidence, however, to show tlmt Mr Kelly is mistaken, wiieri he 
says that “ the Aryans saw iii the flie-oiill (that is, in the fridion 


• MytbologPand lleUtfwvs Wot ship of tha atinrut heiug a re- 

view of ibe cuiiteiiu of ihiee nucietit textH, Westmumer lUoiew^ AtU H 

Jiil> p 3 C. * 

t M 01 gall’s Annent Sorietu. p. 137, Note Edit L »nflon, 1877.* • 

t t'dstieii’a Furnish Mythology, p, 67 : quoted by Tylor in Pi imitive Cvltme 

Voi. II , p. 254 : Ldite 1871. 



nff as a Test of Rc^e, 

rfeing, model of the apparatuaibg^ wbicli the fires 
wcie kiudled.” We might have aHsuiiied, indeed^ 
I ere no evidence f^r the fact, that the shiw and tedious 
irocesH of wood 'friction wonh) be the last image that an ancient 
age or poet-pliilosopher would select for picturing his mind the 
suddenness of the ligh taking fiasli, and thnt the concuasiori method 
would have suited his purpose much better. In point of fact 
this last is the explanation of lightning, to which the old poets of 
India have given expivssiou in the Vedic hymns and elsewhere. 
Thus, in one of the invocations addressed to Agni (fire), the Fire- 
god is said to liave been pro<liiced by the Thunderigod (l^dra) 
through the collision of two cioiuls ; * and here the word used 
fur cloud’' is asman, which also signifies a rock, the clouds 
themselves being regarded as rocks or inoun tarns diversifying 
the great plain of tlie sky."f* One of the oldest and commonest 
words in Sanskrit for lightning is tadit^ which means the efiect 
of a hlow,^b^ing derived fioin the root which signifies to strike. 
In the poems written since the Vedic age, clouds are said to 
contain a latent fire (light niug), which is regarded as a constant 
element in their composition. Thus, lu Mcghaduta, the Cloud 
Messenger, sloka 5, a cloud is said to be an union of smoke, 
fire, water, and wind, {dhuviiL-jijotih-Halila-maruidm aannfpdtak) ; 
and in Ragliuvaiisa, 111. it is said “ As the cloud cannot 
‘‘by its water extinguish tl^e fire discliarged from itself, so Iiidra 
** was unable to overcome, by the coiitintioiis shower of his weapons, 
“ that atoreliouse of invincible fire.” The idea that this latent 
fire is struck out by concussion appears in the later, as it does 
in the Vedic, poetry. Thus in Meghadiita, sloka 63, the rattling 
of the diauiond'braceleis on the wrists of the sky-nymphs is 
said to produce a lightning-flash fidlowed by rain : (for diamond 
and lightning were both called vajra, and their substance 
was believed to be one). In the Vedic hymns, Agni and Indra 
are sometimes coupled together as an assi»ciated pair, the Fire-god 
(lightning) being tiie appropriate companion of tlie Thiimler-god. in 
the post-Vedic poetry the (Jloud-Elephant and Lightning (Airavata 


•Rig Veda II., 12, 3: q"oted 14 Muir’s Vol. V., p 205, 

Edit. 1870. [11 Yaska's Niriikia or Vedic (Jlussary, nmniig the syi.oiiyms 

of cloiiu are aitman, parv^tta, and giri^ all of which mean also rock or 
luountniii,'’ CHoe p. oH of Nirtikta. Vol I. Bihlioihecii Indica. ^HO ) 

f lu Meghadutay si. 14, the sky iiymphn, (wives of the mdhiis), are said 
to I'luk up wiih .iin.'i/ifiueiit Ht the eloud, wiuuleiing whether it is not the 
peak (»f some earthly 111 « >1111 tain, which is l>etijg borne along Uie air 
(adr^jh, sruignm mhati pavanah ) The lecognition of clouds as aerial moun- 
nuns appears ui Shakspeare, Othello. V. II., 23l : — “Are there no stones iu 
** heaven, hut what serve for the thunder V* 
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and Vldynt) ai;p , personified as busban<k igid^wife, tbtm <n Trin iir 
the place, but not superseding the idea, of th6 associated Agtii iM* 
Indra. • J'hese allusions are sufficient to show what the Hindus 
thought of lightning, and how closely”* conupcted (n lyiiujg 

was the idea of Us production with the ideas of c^uj 
cussion. On flie other h^nd, there is nothing whatev6i 
that the Hii^lua took their notions of lightning from the’v^oden 
spindle. x 

Tiie mythologies of the world are scarcely less rich in fiiv 
legends representing the concussion of flint or stone, than in those 
already quoted representing the friction of wood. The mythical 
bisoh of the North American tribes, careering through the plains, 
sets the prairie ablaze by his hard hoofs striking against the rocks. 
The great auqestor of the Dacotah tribes in the same continent 
obtained Arc from the spaiks, which iho claws of a friendly panther 
struck out of the rocks, as it clambered up the side of a stony 
cliff. In the mythology of the Maories, at tiio other side of the 
world, thunder is the sound of Taw haki*s footstepS;‘TN he strides 
over the solid pavement of the sky, and lightnings flash from 
his armpits. Tohil, who gave the Qiiiches Are by shaking bis 
sandals, was, like the Mexican Quetzecoatl, represented by a 
flint stone. Quamansari, the father of the Peruvians^ produced 
thunder and lightning by hnrling .stones with his sling. Kudai, 
'the Thunder-god of the Altaian Tartars, disclosed ** the secret of the 
stone’s edge and the iron’s hardneSs.” Thor, who next to Odin, 
was the greatest deity of the Scandinavian nations, held in one 
hand a mallet, which he grasped with gauntlets of iron, and a 
flint stone in the other i and ho was worshipped as the god of 
thunder. | The Slavonian Thundcr-god was depicted with a silex 
in his hand, or even protruding from his head. § In the religion 
of China the Thunder-god holds a mallet or hammer in one 
hand and an irouspike in the other ; and tlio Lightning-goddess 
is ever at his side holding a mirror in her hands, from which the 

* In RaghuvanBa^ I, 36, we have a description of Kiri^ JJilipa and his 
Bani seated together in a chariot of soft hut eoleruii sound, ns Airavata and 
Lighiiiiug ride together in a ruin cloud, which j nodiiccs the majestic rollings 
of thunder. 

f Sir Qeorge Grey’s Polynesian M^j^thology, Edit. 1855, p. 80, Tawhaki was 
a mortal hero, who like Funiravas of the Hiiidun nsceuded into the sky 
in search of his immortal mistress, Taugotango, and their child. As 
soon as she was found and they were reconciled, lightnings Aushed from 

** his armpits, Tawhaki still dwells in the ekie.« and is worshipiied |aB a god 
** and thunder and lightning are said to he caused by bis footsteps when 
^ he moves.’’ 

i Mallet^s Northern Antiquities, Chap. V., p. 94. Bohn’s Edition, 1859. 

§ His name was Perkunas, which has been identiAed with the Slmskrit, 

tdhw. The last is derived from which means to Hhonder. 
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flash caused by the hammer is reflected to world below. 
TaranU, the Gaul, LaiV upon his head a huge mace surrounded 
bv Vix* smaller on«dS, Ukko, the Esthoniau god, sends forth 
liffbtuings as he strikes Ids steel against a stone. The same 
ffod struck sword against his nail ; and from the nail 
issued “ iMthe.” In the Persian Sffdhnamah the 

.lero, Hushenk, hurled a prodigious stone, jvhich having 
.d the dragon at whom it was airned^ stiuck a rock aud 
. as broken to pieces. Ligtit shone from the dark pebble, the 
** heart of the rock flashed* out iu glory, and fire was seen for 
the first time iu the world.*' The dragon escaped, but the 
mystery of fire hifd been revealed. Hephoe-stus, the (jreek Fire- 
god, is the divine blacksmith, whose forgo is iu the volcanic 
regions of Etna, aud who is represented as furii^hed with an 
anvil and hammer. The Lapp Tiermes struck fire out of his 
own head, as he smote it with a hammer. Athene, the Lightning- 
goddess of the Greek.s, started full grown and fully armed out 
of the fowimad of Zeus, wliich Hephocstus had split open with 
an axe. TIeps, the Fire-god of the Circassians, was the patron of 
metal-workers; like the Greek Heplimstus or tlm Roman Vulcan. 
Far away at the other extremit}' of Asia tho Thunder-god of the 
Japanese, iu times prec3jding their conversion to Buddhism, was 
worshipped under tho name of the Sounding Great Haminer.-f- 
The fiiut and steel myths shown in this list are not less 
suggestive iu their own wa/ tlian the wood-myths, to which 
allusion was made a few pages hack. We may be certain that 
such myths could never have been thought of, if the concussion 
method had not been previously known ) and that they were 
invented for no other propose than to explain, by a supernatural 
cause, the mystery of fire issuing out of such non-inflammable 
substances as stones and flints. The constant allusions iu these 


* Social Life of the Chvme.ljim^on 1803. p. 556, All perSous 

in Chiim are said to be thuuder-strauk, not lightuiug-struck, as lightning 
it only a reflection. 

t bn the religion of the ancient Japanese see page 38 of Westminiter 
Review^ Art II, July 1878, where the now defunct Thunder-god is described. 
jMost of the ut.her myths alluded to in this p.'traguiph have been collected 
from HU article on die by iM. Klie Uecliis in Bnc^cloposdia Bntanmca, 9th 
Edition, p. 2*29, and some have been quo%d almost in the same words. The 
writer of the article himself gives them iu smaller print as a quotation from 
some other writer ; but he does not specify wbg this is. In one of his 
statements the writer appears to have gone astray. He says : — ** In the 
Hindu Mythology thunder is conceived to be the clatter of the a^ar 
horses on the Ahnon^ or hard pavement of the sky.’* But there is no^sncfh. 
word as Akt%on in the Sanskrit Dictionary, nor does any pundit whom 
I have* consulted, admit that the Hindus ever entertained any such ndtioa 
ee to the cause ^ thunder and lightning. 
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myths to the ute flint, hammer, or TOok|^« verify what we faM 
surmised already, that the discovt*ry of the concussion method could' 
not have been made prior to the Neolithic or later Stone Age^^when 
the sharpening and polishing of fliut-neads, .&c., had come into 
general practice. It is strange, at least, on the Aryan theory^ 
that althougli the Aryan tribes, who dktered India from thtf 
north-west, bad at the time of their immigration made thiT 
same advance in the manufacture of weapons that the Greeks 
had made in the time of Homer, yat there is no divine black* 
smith in the Yedic pantheon answeiing to the Greek Hepbosstus, 
and^ no thunder-god armed with hammer and answeriuj; 
to the Scandinavian Thor ; * while there are numerous ana- 
logies to both these deities among nations outside the Aryan 
or Indo-European ares'^ 

The modifications ^n the practise of the concussion method 
have varied wUh the natural pioducts of each country. The 
Alaskan and Aleutian Islandeis take two pieces of qii^gr tz rubbed 
with native sulphur, and strike them till the sulpmr catches 
fl me, which i^tlien transfciied to a heap of dry grass. The 
Esquimaux make fire by stiiking a piece of quartz against a 
piece of iron pyiites. The savages of Tierra del Fuego, at 
the opposite extremity of the American continent, follow the 
.same practice, being in this respect jn advance of the less 
savage Patagonians, their nearest^ n(>igbboiirs, who still practise 
the friction method. In the Indo-Chinese poiiinsnia ami iu 
Borneo and Sumatra, the natives stiike fiie with two dry pieces 
of split bamboo, which, on account of the b{ir(lne.ss of the outer 
coating, serves the same purpose as flint, i* Among almost all 


^ It 18 vain to look for any such parallel among the attributes iiscribed 
to Agni, the Fii e-god of the liiudus. Nor ia any ButSS identitictition clatmv 
ed by Dv. Muir m Ins Sanskrit Texts. But this writer in his letmirka 
on ^ Vedic god called Tvashtii (see Vol, v,, p. 224), ^serves that 
“Tvashtii IS the Ilephoostiis or Vulcan of the Vedic pautheonr’ It should 
be observed, however, that the identification finds no support from the 

Q uotations given bv Di. Muir himself in his work on the Vedic Texts, 
n the first place, there is the difierence of name . Tv»mhtii is derived from 


the root which means to give shape or foim. Ihls god has no conneo* 

tion with fire, and there is no sound i>f the hammer or the flint atone in any 
of his opeiatioDS. Tv.isbtri is simply the pei Bonification of Form os opposed 
to Matter. Thus be is said in one place to give Mhajie to the seminal germ 
in the womb, (Kig Veda 1., 188, 9.X This is not much like the grimy 
bUcksiuith of the Greek pantheon/ who was so ugly and dirtv, that Zeus, 
his fother, kicked him down from heaven into the sea of Lemnos. Tva$h* 
tri (accord lug to Bemfy’s Dictionary) simply meant a carpenter ^ and not an 
iron-smith, or a stone-cutter. • ^ 

t These examples have been collected from different pages in TyloFi 
Prmitive Cultuie- Vol, 11, Chap. iX, wberehequotesfrommsnyorigl* 
ual aulhoiities. 
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. aations aud Lribes jrai^ed above the lower lev^sl of barbarism, 

, contrivances for striking fire and catching the flame on some- 
thing^/pecially prepared lor the purpose have been in common 
use. in India, in ^cient* timesi since the friction method was 
specially reserved for sacred uses, we may conclude that the 
flre-stone was the m6>terial employed # on ordinary occasions. 
At the present day the natives in some parts of Indiaiise two pieces 
of flint, (or flint and steel, if they have them,) and catch the flame 
upon dried sola, or upon dried^ cow-dung, or upon a piece of rag 
dipped in sulphur. The Hindi term agnipraBtar is an exact 
equivalent to the German feueratein and the English fiieatone. 

The negroes of West Africa have a method of fire-making, which 
combines the process of friction with that of concussion. They 
take a piece of level stone and hold it between their knees, and 
after sprinkling it with sand, rub a piece of wood upon it, till the 
wood catches fire.* This singular method, like the stick-and- 
groove of the Polynesians, appears to be peculiar to themselves. 

The use**^ot flint and steel, which marks the perfection of the 
concussion method, and is not yet extinct in Europe, may have 
come into vogue at any time after the commencement of what 
is called the Iron Age. It is certain that the A’rya tribes at the 
time of their inigratiou into India were acquainted with the manu- 
facture of iron and steel ; for weapons made of these metals 
are frequently referred to in the Vedas. Visva-karma (a Vedic ' 
deity, who in his capacity of creator is not unlike the Demiourgos 
of Xenophon and Plato,) is said to have blown forth the births of 
the gods, as a blacksmith sends out sparks with his bellows.-(- 
Greece, Romo, and China were acquainted with the same art at 
about the same period. 

Though the old method of wood-friction was the one employed 
in Europe and Asia in ceremonies which had their origin in sun- 
worship, yet in Europe at least the flint- method was the one 
selected as a safegiuird against lightning. In Passion vveok the ’fire 
in every house, and the church candles burning on the altar, were 
extinguished. On Easter eve the priest re-lighted these caudles 
with consecrated fire newly struck by himself from the flint : — 

** On Easter eve the fiere nil is quenched in every place, 

** And fresh a^nine from out the */h?U is fetcht with solemne grace : 

' The priest doth halow this against great dangers many a one, 

** A brand whereof doth every man with greedie mind take home, 

**That when the fearful storme appears or term pests black arise, 

** By lighting this he safe may be from stroke of hurtful skies.*’} 

• Missionary Travels of Father Ziicchelli on the Congo : Frankfort, 17ir> ; 
p. 344# qiidted by 'I'ylor, p, 248, in Earl^ IliHory of ManJchid, 

Rig veda, ii, 26-3 ; Muir’s Samkrit Texts ^ Vol , V, p. 280. The 
Sanskrit for blacksmith is kai mdra, 

t Popular Antiquities: London, 1853, Vol. 1, p. 157. TyloFs 

Early f/istory of Mankind^ Chapter LX., p. 258. 
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ComiDentiDgioi^ this Mr. Tylor remarks , 

Here the traces of the lediaQ mythology oorae out with beavki* 
**ful clearness. The lightning is the fire that flies from the 
heavenly fire*churn, as the gods whirl it in the clouds. . The 
new fire is Jits representative on earth ; and, like the thunder- 
bolt, preserves from the lightning flash the house in which it 
“ is ; for the ^ lightning strikes no place twice.'* Now, we believe, 
that every word of this comment is beside the mark. The Hindus 
have never held that lightning is „ produced from the heavenly 
fire-churn whirled by the gods in the clouds, or that any such thing 
as {^heavenly fire-churn existed, or that lightning abstains from 
striking the same place twice. Moreover, it was the flint (as the 
quotation plainly asserts), and not the wooden spindle, which the 
priest used for kindling the new fire on Easter eve ; and we 
have shewn already from the Vedas themselves and from the 
various mythologies of the world, Aryan and non-Aryan alike, 
that it was not the friction of wood, bnt tho concussion of stone, 
which furnished the first notion under which the causation of 
lightning was pictured to tho minds of the earliest interpreters 
of nature,^ We hold, then, that the kindling of the fiint-firo on 
Easter eve as a safeguard against lightning is ono among many other 
practical nuinifestaiious of tho old belief, common to almost all 
, nations, that what hurts will also cure. Tims, lightning, if it could 
be mystically produced or symbolized by the priest through the 
concussion of flint and stone, was believed to be the best safeguard 
against itself.i* Aerolites, which were thought to be stones hurled 

* On referring the question to the pundits of the Dennres College, I was 
informed (1) that the liiiidua know of no cereiiionies which could be per- 
formed as preventutivea of lightning, but that a/^cr lightning bad struck 
the king’s house or a temple, it was considered an evil omen, the effects of 
which must be averted by a ilonia saciifice and by feeding Hrahniins, (2) 
that there is no authority in the Hindu sacred books that Jightuing will 
not strike the same place twice. 

f 1 have introduced I lie words or symbolized^ because it is not known whether 
tho priesit^s blchsiug was believed to change the nature of the flint-fire 
into a real spark of lightning, or whether the flmt- lire was regarded as 
merely a symbol of lightning, to which tlie blessing imparted a 

supernatural efficacy. The argument is not affected either way ; for symbol 
has every where been substituted for»reality, whenever tho occasion required 
the Bubstitntiou, and the two have ofteuJ>een confounded as one. - A long 
chapter might be written on the efficacy ascribed to symbols. Thus, m 
China, when parturition is difficult, a pupyiet representing the goddess of 
child-birth is placed on the woman, and made to walk downwards three times. 
(Doolittle’s China, p. 85). In India, to effect the recovery of a patient, a 
live bird, is sometimes purcha^d from a fowler who intended to destroy it, 
and the release of the bird from its captivity symbolizes and produces the 
pauent's escape from the disease which holds him in bondage. (Fowlers 
who catch and sell birds for this purpose, are called Bdndi). In the same 
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oat of fractured tbjjnd^r-olouds, have in all (been treasnred 
up bj their possessors as safeguards against the fiery shock that . 
produces them. Many of the stone arrow-heads and spear-heads, 
which archoeologists h/ive dfscovered of late, were found carefully 
preserved in private houses, the owners believing them to be 
meteoric stones and ffetting a high value upon their supposed 
efficacy to divert the aim of the lightniug stroke, o The common 
saying a hair of the dog that bit you ” has come down to 
UB from the maxim contained ju the Edda, tliat ** dog’s hair heals 
“ dog’s bite.” The spear of Achilles, as the Greek poets declared, 
could heal with the touch of its ashen staff the wouigi inflicted 
by itself. The scorpion’s blood was and is still believed to be the 
best cure for the scorpion’s bite. In the Middle Ages the flints 
heads of arrows were called elf-stones, because fairies were believed 
to shoot them at their enemies from invisible bows ; hence the 
best remedy for a wound so inflicted was to drink the water in 
which an elf-stone had been dipped. An ash stick dipped in the 
venomous ‘‘pilce of a shrew-mouse was believed to be the 
best cure for a shrew-mouse’s bite. * The lines quoted above from 

country it was thought that the best kind of devotion which a man could 
pay to the eun was to have ati iron book fastened through the flesh of his 
back and cause himself to be swung round by a rope, so as to perform a . 
symbolical wheel in the air, and thus mak^ himself a living emblem of the 
Sun’s divinity. In Europe the ruskes worshipped the sun by twirling a fire- 
Btick in the nave of a cart-wheel. James the first believed that by melting 
little images of wax “the peisons, whose names they bore, might be con- 
“ tiniiidly melted, or dried away by continual sickness.” (Lubbock’s 
Prehistoric Times^ p. 569, Ed, 1869). Among the Red-Indians of Florida, 
a man could be brought within the power of the sorcerer or medicine-man 
during his absence, if certain dancings, driimmings, and incantations were 
performed over his efljgy. (Ilarper^s Magazine^ March 1883, No. CCCXCIV, 
Vol. LXVI, p. 607.) Similarly, in the 8th Pastoral of Virgil, a shepherdess 
in love with Daplmis com})elB him to love her in return by practising spells 
and love-charms over his waxen image, he himself b-ing absent during the 
oeiemony and not caring to come near hei\ Thus there was no great 
difference after all between the mind of King James of England, the mind 
of the American savage, and the mind of the Koroan poet. The whole 
history of idol-worship and of substitution sacriflees is summed up in the 
efficacy ascribed to symbols and their identification with the things signified. 

* Though there is no mention of this homcnopathic doctrine in the Vedas, 
yet the lower and ignorant classes in India have firm faith in the notion. 
Two cases have come within my own notice. One was that of a man who had 
been bitten by a mad dog. After the dog had .been killed, its body was 
brought to the man’s house and burnt. While it was being burnt, the 
man was made to stand over the smoke, and to inhale as much as possible 
of the odours and steam arising from the body of the dog, as it was thought 
thfft this would save him from hydrophobia. The other case was that of 
a man, wflo suffered from acute neuralgia in the side of his head. The 
pain was ascribed to some insect like a centipede, which bad got inside hie 
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the old English eontain, then, a very ^rpible illustration o& 
this widespread lionioeopathic belief The priest invoked a bIe|K 
ing upon the lightning-fire struck by himself out of flint 
steel : and all who kept a brand ligKted fr^m this mystic spark 
felt that they were safe from stroke of hurtful skies/* until 
the next Easter day cam<^ round. % 

HI. The tiiird method of kindling new fire consisted in draw- 
ing a flame direct from the sunbeams. As this process involves 
a greater effort of inventiveness than either of the two preceding, 
it has been much less generally known. It was practised, however, 
and in so^e cases disovered independently, in every counlbry 
of tlfe four continents, in which a more than ordinary advance 
bad been made in the arts and appliances of civilized life. The 
myth-making feculty, coeval with the childhood of the world, 
dies out with the growtii of reason and the advance of scientific 
discovery ; and hence the mythologies, which abound in legends 
of wood and stone, i.ave nothing to tell us about the process of 
drawing fire from the sunbeams. 

There are two different ways in which this process of fire-making 
has been applied ; firstly, by means of a convex lens, made of 
some transparent substance, such as crystal, alabaster, amber, or 
glass, which when held against the sun concentrates the rays in 
a focus at some distance behind itself, the point of distance being 
determined partly by the refractive power of the medium, and 
partly by the curvature of its surface; secondly, by means of a 
concave mirror or heat-reflector, which, when held against the sun 
reflects the rays in a focus in front of itself, the focus in this 
case being the point half-way between the centre and the circum- 
ference of the circle indicated by the mirror. 

The polished metal mirror was well known to the ancient Egyp- 
tians, the most industrious and inventive people of antiquity. 
One of the principal articles in a lady’s toilet was the mirror. In 
Exodus XXXVIll, 8, we are told that the brazen laver made by 
Moses for the Jewish tabernacle was composed of the metal "of 
" the looking-glasses (mirrors) of the women which assembled at the 
" door of the tabernacle of the congregation.?' These mirrors of 
brass were no dhuht part of the plunder, which the Israelites, 
before making their escape, stoic Jrorn the Egyptians under the 
pretence of borrowing. Many specimens of such mirrors have 
been exhumed from the ruins of ancient Egyptian cities, and some 

flesh and was gnawing it. Accordingly bis doctor took a live insect of this 
kind, mashed it up, and fried it in ghee with other ingredients, and applied 
the mixture to the part. Those who watched this treatment diShlare* that 
the insect crawled ont of the patient's head in the night, and some add that 
they saw the insect itself. 
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of those (lisinterre4 at, Thebes were found, on Jb^ng repulished, 
to bo susceptible of a lustre, which a burial of some 3,000 years had . 
only partially impaired.**^ Concave mirrors used as heat-reflectors 
have been found both, in pafntings and in fact. We are told, that 
among the means employed for smelting ore were the blow- 
** pipe, the forceps, and the mode of concentrating Leat by raising 
cheeks of metal round three sides of the fire, in which the 
crucibles were placed/’ Specimens of these heat-reflectors are 
to be seen in the museum at Berlin : they are about flve inches 
‘^iu diameter, and the same in depth, and present the ordinary 
^*form and appearance of those used at the present dav/'i* That 
the same mirrors were used for couceutrating heat drawn h’om 
the sunbeams can scarcely be doubted, especially in a land like 
Egypt, which not only possessed a hot and rainless climate capable 
of being utilized for this purpose every day of the year, but 
suffered from the scarcity of fuel, and was forced to import most of its 
timber from foreign lands. A nation, which was ingenious enough 
to invent ST hcat-reflector at all, would certainly have been able 
to discover that this instrument could receive heat from the sun 
as easily as from any other source. 

The glass lens is not mentioned by Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
among the works of art manufactured by the ancient Egyptians, 
But it is certain that glass itself, in various forms and for various, 
uses, was made in Egypt from a very remote period. The process 
of glass-blowing is represente^d in the paintings at the tombs of 
Beni Hasan ; and these were executed during the reign of Usiir- 
tesen I, that is, some 2,000 years B. U. Many glass bottles 
“ and glass objects of various other forms have been met with in 
“the tombs of Upper and Lower Egypt ; and ulass vases, if we 
“may trust to the repiesentations in the Theban paintings, are 
“ frequently shown to have been used for holding wine, at least 
as early as 1 490 years before our era/'J The absence of any 
representation of the glass lens on the paintings exhumed l^rom 
the tombs is no proof tliat the Egyptians were strangers to the 
use of such an instrument : for (as Sir Gardner Wilkinson observes) 
*• the paintings indicate only a very small portion of their in- 
ventions : many with which we know they were acquainted are 
“omitted; and the same remark •applies to some of their most 
“common occupations, to the animals they kept, and to the 
“ordinary productions of their country/’§. If we are to believe 
that the Egyptians were ingenious enough to invent glass and 


* Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, Vol. Ill, p. 384, Edit. 1837. 
t Tol. HI, p. 224. I I Ibid, Vol. Ill, pp, 88-102. 

§ iJ«,VoLm,p.344. 
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make polisbed^metal heat-reflectora, but not* iagenfons enough to 
apply this knowledge to the very simple process of making a' lens, 
then the credit of this last invention must be transferred to the 
Greeks, although these were far less clever th«n the Egyptians in the 
discovery of lyiechanical arts, and junior ^ them in the practise 
of such arts by more thin a thousand years. 

The lens firas known to the Greeks at least as early as the fifth 
century before Christ. Tliis is plainly implied in the following 
dialogue quoted from the Clouds of Aristophanes : — 

Socrates, — “ Well : I will now set you another poser. Supposing 
• ** some one filed a suit against you to recover five talents, tell 
“ me if you can, Low you would get it cancelled. 

Strepaiadea . — I have thought of a way of cancelling the suit, 
“ which you will admit is a very clever one. 

Socrates. — “ Let me hear what it is. 

Strepaiadea. — “ Have you ever seen in the chemist’is- shops, that 
stone' that pretty transparent stone, with which they 
“ kindle fire ? 

Socrates. — “ You mean the crystal, I suppose. 

Sirepsiadea. — ** I do. 

Socrates. — ** Well, what next? 

•Strepaiadea — “ Suppose I were to take this in my hand, and 
while the clerk is entering the suit, I stood thus, at some 
distance off, facing the sun, and melted out the letters. 
Socrates, — “ Clever, indeed, by tlie Graces.” 

The Romans were acquainted with lenses both of crystal and glass. 
This is clear from the testimony of Pliny (A.D. 2;i-79), who re- 
marks, that glass balls filled with water, when held against the 
sun, became hot enougli to set clothes on lire ; and that a crystal 
ball placed opposite the sun’s rays was considered by tho surgeons 
of his own time to be the best moans of cautery.* The credit 
of the invention of glass is ascribed by tiie same writer, (who in 
this respect was only following the popular tradition of his day), 
to the Phcenicians. It was generally believc^d in his time that the 
discovery was accidentally made by some Tyrian sailors, who 
happened to rest their cooking, pots on blocks of natron (sub- 
carbonate of soda), and found on removing the pots that glass had 
been produced by the igneous fusion of the alkali and the sand 
of the sea shore.*f* It is certain that the manufacture of glass was 
practised by the Phoenicians from a very early period and to a wide 
extent ; but it is not known whether the discovery was made 
• 

• Pliny's ^at. Hist. XXXVI, 67 ; XXXVII, 10, 
f Pliny's Nat. Hist. XXXVl, 26-66. 
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independently or bort^wed from Egypt. The auf>erior antiquity 
and liigher quality of the Egyptian specimens seem to point to 
the conclusion, that the knowledge of glass was acquired by the 
Phoenicians, the Greeks, and Romans, not by discovery but through 
intercourse with EgypUf c 

The concave metallic mirror is said to Have been first introduced 
among the Greeks by Archimedes, the great Syrtfcusan mathe- 
matician, who was killed by a Roman soldier in 212 B.C. imme- 
diately after the capture of" his native city. The story of his 
having set fire to the hostile Roman fieet, as it lay moored against 
the city of Syracvise, has been generally regarded as mne of^ the 
fables of history ; but its possibility at least has been proved by 
BulTou, who made a mirror by which he set fire to wood 
at the distance of 200 feet, and melted lead aud'tin at 120 feet, 
and silver at 50 feet. * It was remarked by Pliny, in speaking of 
the concave beat-refiector, that such mirrors facing the sun’s 
rays prodir^e ignition more easily than any other fire.” f His 
contemporary Plutarch, the Greek biographer of Choeroneia, writ- 
ing of the Vestal fire at Rome, says that this fire, when extin- 
guished, “ could only be re-kindled by drawing a pure and unpol- 
** luted flame from the suubeams.” His description of the process 
is as follows : — They kindle the new flame with concave vessels 
‘ of brass, formed by the conic section of a rectangled triauglej 

* whose lines from the circirmfereuce meet in one central point. 

* This being placed against the sun causes its rays to converge to 
‘‘ the centre, which by reflection, acquiring the force and activity 
‘ of fire, rarify the air, and immediately kindle such light and 

dry matter as they think fit to apply.” { 

Turning from the Old World to the New, we find that the 
polished mirror was known to the natives of Peru at the time 
when tlie Spaniards discovered and conquered the country, 
A. D. 1511-1533, and had been know many centuries before. 
In Cuzco, the ancient capiral of the Incas, (who were re- 
garded both as the descendants and the viceregents of the 
sun), the feast of Raymi, the Sun-god, was celebrated once a 
year with great magnificence at the time of the summer solstice. 
For three days previously there .was a general fast, and no fire 
was allowed to be lighted in the dwellings of men. When the 
appointed day arrived, the Inca and his courti followed by the 
whole population of the city, assembled at early dawn to greet the 


* Encyclop<Bdia Britannicay 8th Ed., Vol. Ill, p. 430 : on Archimedes, 
t Winy’s Eat, HUt. II, 111, 

X Plutarch’s Lite of Numa, para 15, translated by J. Langhorne, 1841. 
Hia ascription of the process to iNuma’s timais of course fabulous. 
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vising <rf the liyi. No sooner did his jrellow rays strike ’ibe 
tarrets aod loftiest buildings of the capital, than a shout of, 
tulation broke forth from the excited multitude, accompanied by 
songs of triumph and the wild meI6dy of. barbaric instruments, 
that swelled louder and louder as his bright wb, rising above the 
mountain range towards the east, shond in full splendour on 
bis votaries.^ The fire for the sacrifice, which followed soon 
after, had to he given new and pure from the sunbeams. ** For 
this purpose (says the Peruvian Jiistorian, Qarcilaso), they took 
a bracelet, which they call chipima^ (like the others commonly 
“ wprn by the Incas on the left wrist) which bracelet the high 
priest kept. It was larger than the common ones, and had as 
“ its medallion a concave cup like a half orange, highly polished, 
‘‘ They set it against the sun, and at a certain point, where the 
“ rays issuing from the cup came together, they put some finely 
“ carded cotton, which shortly took fire, as it naturally does. With 
“ this fire, thus given by the hand of the Sun, tlie sacrifice was 
“ burnt, and all the meat of the day was roasted.*' In the an- 
cient tombs of Peru, inirrora of a hard, polished stone or of 
buniished silver have been found in abundance.f 


* With these shouts of joy at greeting the rising sun, the reader might 
contrast the groans of anguish uttered by Hindus, when they see the Moon 
being eclipsed, that is, devoured as they think by the demon R&hu. 

t Allusion to these mirrors occurs iu P rescotr b Hisfo ?/ of Chapter 

V, p. 144, Ed. London, 1850. The acc umt given in the text of the feast 
of Itaynii is taken verbatim from Chapter III, p. 98-107. Mr. 'J’ylor 
(whose tiarishttioii from Garcilaso de la Vega has been quoted in the text,) 
throws doubt on some of the details iu connection with the Sun-worship 
as ilescribed by that writer, (see Early Uuiory of Mankind, Chapter IX, 
p. 250-25.‘J.) on the grotind that Qarcilaso^s account of the virgins of the sun, 
and their punishment (if they proved unfaithful to the vow of virginity) of 
being buried alive, tallies too closely with the account given by Flutaich 
(iu his life of Nuina) of the vestal institutions at Koine, Perhaps the 
notion of burying the virgins alive may be ascribed to imagination on the 
part of Garcilaso, who being himself an Inca on the mother’s side was too 
eager to seek for analogies, which would raine the fame of his great ances- 
tral city, Cuzco, to a level with that of pagan Rome. But from the notes and 
references at the foot of Mr. Prescott’s pages, it is clear that the instiuii ion 
of vijgins for watching the sacred fire rests upon the authority of several 
writers besides Gaicilaso ; and Garcilaso is not so jealous about the purity 
of these so-called virgins that he cannot admit that the Inca was allowed 
to use them as his concubines. He wonid not have admitted a fact so 
damaging to his own argument, had he wished to press the analogy between 
Rome and Cuzco far beyond the limits of truth. Moreover, the iifstitutiou 
of virgin-priestesses is known to h.ive existed in other parts of the world. 
Thus, in the old pre-Buddhi.st religion of Japan two virgin- jirieslesess were 
appointed to have charge of the Sun-temple ; (Westminster Review^ Art. II., 
page 39, July 1878). And in South Africa the Denuira chiefs made their 
daughters the guardians of t|ie great tribal fire ; (Article on Fire, Encyol 
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Polished mirrors were as commooly used in Maxibo as in Peru ; 
thougli their use iu that country, as a means of drawing fire from 
the sun-beams, is matter of inference, rather than an accredited 
fact. We are told tba^ the earliest temples of the Toltecs, the first 
rulers of Mexico, were dedicated to the Sun. * Thf» highest god 
but one in the celestial ^Hierarchy of the *^Aztees, who succeeded 
the Toltecs, was Tezcatlepoca, which being iuterprreted, means 
Shining Mirror, — a deity who in his original nature was the Sun- 
god, and who thence came to he considered the soul of the world, 
creator of heaven and earth.f He was represented as a young 
man, and his image of polished black stone was richly cgarnished 
with gold-plates and ornaments; amongst which a shield bur- 
nished like a mirror was the most characteristic emblem^ as in 
it he saw reflected all the doings of the world. J In the 
market of Mexico there was an abundant stock of mirrors made 
of this same hard and polished mineral (obsidian) which served 
**80 many of the purposes of steel with the Aztees.*'§ Though 
there is no direct eviiicnce that one of the uses to which these 
mirrors wore put was for drawing tire from the sunbeams, yet there 
is every reason for supposing that this was the case, considering 
that the chief obj( 3 Ct of worship was the Sun, and that the air of 
Mexico is remarkable for its diyuess and transparency. The dis- 
covery of fire-kindling by the action of the sun on the mirror 
might any day have come al^jput by accident ; and such a dis- 
covery when once made would liave come into general use. 

Returning from the New World to Asia we find that 
in Cldna the practise of drawing fire from the suu is 
common among all classes of the people. The instrument 
used is not the polished mirror (as was the case in Peru, and 
probably in Mexico), but the transparent lens. In China, this 
is made of glass. There is reason to tiiiuk that the practice 
of using a glass lens for the purpose of fire-making has 
been handed down from a remote antiquity. From time 
immemorial the state religion of China, (as distinct from the three 
utiofBcial creeds professed by the people), has recognized as its 
dominant doctriue the supremacy of the divine Tien or Heaven, — 


Dritannica^ 9th Ed.) Iu all these cases the virginitj of the guardians may 
be supposed to have represeuted the purity of the solar rays, or of earthly 
fire. Heuce the analogy to which Mr, Tylor takes exception iu Qarcilaso's 
account may be ascribed to the uniformity of human instincts, rather than 
to inventiveness and fiction on Garcilaso's part. 

♦ Prescott’s IlUtort/ of Mexico^ Vol. I, p. 164 : see note. London, 1860, 
t Ibidy Yoi. I, p. 62 ; Tylor’s Primitive Culture^ Vol. II, p. 312. London, 
1871. 

I Prescott^s Mexico, Yul. II, p. 128. | § Ibid, p. 118. 
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whose relation te the reigning emperor, and to all past emperors, 
' ia similar to that of the Suu to the former rulers of Peru. - Th^ 
manufacture of glass was one of t]ie ancient industries of the 
country, for it is alluded to in the annals the emperor Ott-ti 
(B. C. 140) d>( the Han dynasty. N or j^ern China is especially 
noted for its glass mauu Acture at the present day ; and the industry 
is believed t6 have been practised in that quarter from a remote 
period. ♦ 

In Siam the lens is used at this day, not for common purposes, 
but to produce new or sacred fire, f The Siamese lenses have 
probably been obtained from China, between which country and 
their own there has been constant intercourse for several centuries 
past. 

In India tfie fire-lens was well known in early times, that is, 
in times long preceding the Mahommedan invasions, by which 
the country first became permanently opened out to the rest of the 
world. The following selections from the classical poetry of 
the ancient Hindus prove that they possessed this knowledge 

Then Kama, the slayer of Tadaka, received from the Sage 
** much pleased with his valour a magical demon-slaying weapon, 
**just as the lens receives from the Suu ihe fuel-destroying “fire.** 

Raghuvansa^ XI, 21. 

^*In the minds of ascetics, however cool and passionless their 
“ prevailing state may be, there is a latent fire which under 
‘‘ provocation may burst out into a burning heat, as the lens, though 
“ordinarily cool and pleasant to the touch, will send forth a scorch- 
“ ing fiame, >YheQ another fire (the sun) stimulates it into action.*’ 

SakuntalA, II, 41. 

“Even the unconscious lens, when it is touched with the sun- 
“ beams, becomes charged with heat ; how then can a man with 
“any fire in his soul remain cool under the sense of injury 
“ inflicted by another ? ” 

Bhartri-Eari, II, 30. 

In the marriage ceremonies of Hindus the bridegroom puts 
his baud over the nuptial fire and leads the bride round it. 
In the Harivanaa tliere is *a scene where the bridegroom 
is said to touch “ the fire latent in the gem {maniatham Jdtave^ 
daaam)f and lead ihe bride around it, as if it were an actual 
flame. This incident, together with the last two quotations just 


* Journeys in North China, I. 131 ; by Hev. A. Williamson. * • 

t Tylor’s £a7ly History of Mankind, Chap. IX, p. 249 : where he quotes 
from two travellers named in the note. 
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given, shews that th^ Hindu poets misconceived, v It least misdes* 
'eribed, the nature of their sun-stone. Instead of regarding it as 
a lens or transparent mediunj for transmitting the sunbeams and 
collecting them in a^single foou8» they supposed it to be a gem 
impregnated with a latent or potential fire, whieJii was liable to 
break out into a flame as soon as tlie snhbeams excited it, just 
as they supposed that clouds contained a latent firer, which broke 
out into a flame in the form of lightning .as soon as they re- 
ceived a blow. The word for tlie lens or sun-stone is Suryakanta, 
the Sun-beloved. The synonyms to Suryakanta, as given in 
the old Sanskrit dictionaries, show that the material was cryi^tal, 
and not glass* Crystal is the substance still chiefly used in 
Upper India for the manufacture of lenses. It is imported in 
blocks or rough lumps from Kabul, Naip&l/and Hyderabad ; and 
is ground into shape on convex or concave stones witii the help of 
a triturating paste. It is not improbable that the same or a similar 
method was used in ancient times.*}* 

It has thus been shown that the fire-lens was known in Egypt, 
Greece and Rome, in India, and in China ; and that the fire- 
rnirrop was known in Egypt, Greece and Rome, in Peru, and 
probably in Mexico. India lived in a world of her own, till the 
time of the Maliommcdati conquest. China worked out her own 
civilization independently, and has till lately abstained from, 
all intercourse with the outside world. Egypt takes precedence 
of every other country in the world, in regard to the antiquity 
of her arts and inventions. The New World only became 
known to Europe about four centuries ago. That discoveries of 
so complex a nature as the fire-lens or the fire-mirror, could be 

* HeinchaTiclra, (Beudrea edition, p. 56, Sanibat 1930=A.. O. 1873) calls 
it a spkatika or crystal, of which he mentions four kinds, tlie Bun-atone, 
the moon -stone, the milk-crystal, and the oil-ciystai. Another Dictionary 
(llalayudha, p. 14) says that tlie ** suu-beloved ’’ was a crystal, and gives as its 
synonyms arkdsman and dahanopala. Glass (kachn) was likewise well known 
to the ancient Hindus. But none of the old dictionaries, as I am assured 
by Babii Raj Kumar Sarvadhikdri, the Professor of Sanskrit in the 
Canning College, Lucknow), give kdeka as the material of the ** suu- 
beloved,” while all give Bphatika, 

t This account of lens-making >a8 practised at the present day in 
Lucknow is taken from Part III, under the heading Ainak-sdZy of the 
valuable monogram on the 'JVades and Manufactures of Northern India, by 
Mr. W. Hoey, C. S., Edit. Lucknow, 1880. Even in ancient times, when 
the Hindus as a nation were completely isolated from the rest of the 
world, there was a constant undercurrent of trade with Kabul and 
Nuinal. The chdmari or cbowrie, so frequently mentioned in the old 
literature, Vas the tail of the ydk, the hniry cow which can only live in 
Thibet and similarly cold latitudes. The frequent use of this tail as a 
fly-bi usher proves commercial intercourse wil^ Thibet. 
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made indepeDdeiijdy, by nations hadng nOb ethnical relationship 
with each otbei^ is a remarkable proof of the fundamental simi* 
lanty of the human mmdi and the conseqi^ent uiisounduess of 
the argument which deduces unity of face {i<fa unity oi customs, 
belii'fs^ and ipventions. If the invention of the bie-leus and 
the hie-miiioi caunot pidve the identity of the nations inhabit- 
ing Egypt, Ohina, India and Feiu, still less can the unity of 
the so-called Aryan nations be placed upon the basis of such an 
extiernely simple process as that of making fiie by the friction 
of wood or the concussion of stone. 

a future number, we hope to offer a few remaiks on the cere- 
monies obseived in diffeieut paits of the world, in which fiie is 
used as the object or medium of worship — ceremonies which aie 
deduced by ftii. Kelly, and others fiom the alleged common 
ancestiy of the Aiyau nations, but which (as we think) can be better ^ 
deduced fiom a geneial philosophy of bie, common to Aryans and 
non-Aryans alike, 

John C. Nesfibld. 



Art. IL— TH^MUSALMAN SCLAVS OF BOSNIA. 

T SLAM is overtlvown, ” exclaimed an Arab Shaikli, when he 
X saw the red file^ of the English Foot-guards marching with 
the proud step of conquerors through the streets of ** Misr-el- 
Kahira. The same despairing cry went up from thousands of 
Moslem throats on the day •when Austrian Yagers stormed the 
desperately defended mosques of the capital of Bosnia, and the 
accursed double-headed ** Kirkis * of the Kaisar wafi hoisted by 
bloody hands on the top-most battlement of the Yellow Tower of 
Serajevo. 

‘‘.Bosna, ” the Ribst, or Frontier Post of Islam, against the 
advancing forces of Western civilization, the last lurking place of 
the old un tameable Turkish spirit of war and plunder which, 
isolated from the rest of the Dar-ul-IsIam by the intervening 
provinces of Servia and Montenegro, had long and gallantly sup- 
ported the failing fortunes of the Crescent, had at length fallen 
under the yoke of the Giaur 1 

Bosnia and Albania are peculiar as the only provinces of the 
Turkish empire in Europe, where there is a Muhammadan popula- 
tion indigenous to the soil. In Boumania, in Servia, in Greece', 
the cessation of Turkish supremacy involved the disappearance of 
the Koran and the Shari'at. The ruined tomb of a Muhammadan 
saint at Buda is the only sign that Islam was once the religion of 
the ruling race in Hungary. But in Bosnian soil the creed of the 
Prophet has struck a deeper root : there it was professed not only 
by the Ottoman Sipahi, who pastured his horse in the fields of his 
Christian vassals, or the Janissary, who divided his time between 
the guard-house and the wine-tavern in the towns, but by a large 
minority of the native Sclav population, who, reversing the circum- 
stances of the Norman Lords of Ireland, Hibernis ipsis Hiber- 
niores, became more Turkish than the Turks themselves. Indeed, 
widely as they diifered from their Osmanli rulers in race, language 
and customs, these Bosniak Sclavonians were yet confounded with 
them under the general designation of ** Turk by their Christian 
serfs and neighbours, as well as by Western writers and historians. 

Strange to say^ it was to the evil spirit of Christian sectarianism, 
and not to any superior attractions of the faith of Islam, that 
this accession to the ranks of the latter was due. The Servians 
and Bosnians had loyally risen and striven against the Turk when 

^ The Turks always speak and write of the Bussian and Austrian 
Eagles as ** Kirkis, vultures.” 
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the crasadero 0/ ^angary, Poland and Qivnaany had driven 
him back from the banks of the Danube to rally^bis beaten forces 
again on the fatal field of Varna. But the Pone aud his Cardi- 
nals acted as grand mischief-makers/thiukifig this the time 
for finally extinguishing the lamps of Qreek Orthodoxy, already 
languishing in uie '' pale,* disastrous gleam^ of the triumphing 
^ Crescent • 

The Hungarian Magnates openly swore that they would 
tolerate no Eastern heresy or schistpi in the newly delivered 
Christendom. The sturdy Bosniaks who had fought gallantly in 
the cojpmon *|:ause, and had shared in the common disasters of 
' Eossova and Varna, were no wise minded to surrender all that they 
had fought for in the moment of their triumph. The rivalry 
between Pope aifd Patriarch became more bitter than the hostility 
between Christian aud Turk. While this rivalry was at its height, 
the tide of Ottoman conquest returned with redoubled fury. Like 
the sea-beggars of Holland and Zealand, who wore crescents in 
their caps as a sign that they would rather serve tlie Turk than 
the Pope, these* Bosniak Christians sought refuge from Rome in 
Islam. In one day seventy castles and fortified towns in Bosnia 
opened their gates and surrendered their keys to the Turkish 
infidel. The last Christian king of Bosnia was treacherously put 
ta death by his captors, but most of the nobles saved their lives 
and their lands by embracing the faitl^ of their new masters. Many 
of their adherents and retainers came over with them, though the 
mass of the population still retained their ancient creed. 

No such wholesale conversion ever took place elsewhere during 
the whole march of Turkish conquest. In the sister kingdom 
of Servia hardly a single Christian apostatized. But Bosnia, 

the most westerly of all the Southern Sclav states, was 

the only one which had become permeated with the feudal 
system of Western Europe, whereby all the power and 

property of the nation was vested in the small privileg- 
ed class of the nobility. These powers and privileges 

they were naturally anxious to retain ; and to this, as well 

as to their violent aversion to the Romish religion and ritual, 
is their sudden and almost unanimous apostacy to be ascribed. 
The conversion of many, if noC of all of them, was at first a 
matter more of outward form than anything else, and many 
of them secretly harboured Christian priests in their houses ; 
but in process of time they came to look with pride upon 
their Islamism, as an appanage and distinctive badge of 

nobility. For, by virtue of it alone, were they still ^ble to 

lord it over the rest of the population as before, I'hey 

still dwelt in their forlifiied castles, ruled over their serfs 

6 
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With absolute sMfajT/ and extottad from the labotnt of tho&r 
Christian vassals the means of keeping up tbeir herediWf 
state and maintai^oing bands of armed retaioeri, whom they 
led under the hamper of the Beglerbeg of the PrOvinoe to 
serve the Sultan in ais wars. Few Osmanlis settled in Bosnia ; 
in Servia where the ^people had remained Christian, the land 
was all parcelled out amongst the Turkish ^fiegs and their , 
Sip&his, who lived upon the labour of the Rayahs. But in 
Bosnia the lands were kept by their apostate owners^ who 
ranked with the Tuikish Sanjak Begs (Lords of Standards) 
of other provinces. The most powerful of these BoGfdak feudal 
Lords were distinguished by their old Obristian title of Capitano, 
and called by the Turks Kapitan. There were almost forty 
of these Kapitans and a larger number of Begs* who altogether 
formed a powerful hereditary aristocracy. Their renegade country- 
men gathered around them, and, as time went on, the force of 
their example and the desire of escaping their oppression brought 
over more and more of the Bosniak * Rayahs to their master's 
new faith. 

The positron of the Christians was miserable in the extreme^*^ 
as bad as that of the Irish Catholics in the flourishing days 
of Protestaut ascendancy. The state of Bosnia, indeed, much 
resembled that of Ireland at one time with an apostate 
aristocracy and yeomanry , terrorising and tyrannising over an 
abject majority of their countrymen. 

The only real Turks in Bosnia were the public functionaries, 
such as the Kadis and the Khojahs, and the suite and escort 
of the Pasha who was Beglerbeg of the Provinces, being 
nominated to that post by the Sultan, and who was generally 
a soldier of renown, for Bosnia was a fiontier province of the 
Empire, and a continual guerilla warfare was curried on along 
the banks of the Drave by its Sarhad AgiMi8,or*' Lords of the 
U arches/' against their German and Venetian neighbours. It 
was at Essek on the Drave that the three hundred war-worn 
Ohazis arrived who had staited from Sultan Suliman's camp 
before Vienna to ride through Germany with many more comrades 
who fell martyts in countless daily encounters as they cut their 
perilous way through Bavaria* and Styria. It was from before 
Essek on the Drave that Archduke Ferdinand’s army fell back 
in tliat disastrous retreat which ended in the rout and massacre 

* Bayah is the Arabic plural form of the Indian word Bayat. The 
Tar):s often use the plural form to denote the singular, as for example, 

*Alama, a Doctor of the Law for 'Alim. The word iUyab, a hus- 

bandman, they apply to a Cbiiitiaii only. 
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aiQoiif the woods *<rf We}|M The ehaw and 4|(iV w«n tibe 
obIj pastimes of the Homlidc noble, mdfmwf a .time did 
his ralottr saye the froitrinltte of the BayMre end airest the 
victorious wogress the' ^astriaif aroui After the defeat 
of Sultan Mustafa by Prince Kugene at ^nta, the Oennans 
invaded Bosnih, but were expellM by t general rising of the 
fiosniaks, headed by the celebrated Daltaban Mustafa. 

In 1738 tiiey bad to bear the brunt of the formidable 
invasion of the Prince of Saxe-hijdburgh>haasen, and it was 
principally owing to the desperate resistance of the Bosniah 
Begs to the invaders that the Grand Vazir Yegen Muhammad 
was ^nable'd to expel the Austrians from Servla and to recover 
Belgrade. The general rising of the Christian Bayahs in that 
year was also (quelled by the Begs of Bosnia, who came by 
surprise on the ill-armed and disorderly host of peasants 
on the banks of the Kolubara, and made a wholesale slaughter 
of them. The Austiian Military frontier, until a few years ago, 
bore testimony to the vigilant and uniemitting hostility of these 
champions Of Islam. Even as late as 1840 in spite of the watchful- 
ness cl the Austiian sentinels and patrols, outiages by armed 
paities, or by single Turks continued to be common along the 
frontier. But the whirligig of time has brought about its revenges, 
and the Bosniak Slav has now to serve in the very army which 
liis ancestors defied, and to garrison the districts which they were 
ever ready to despoil. 

During the eigliteenth century the Kapitans and Begs retained 
all their privileges and powers unquestioned, and their position 
was continually strengthened by the increasing number of Christians 
wlio turned renegades to escape political oppression. These origin- 
ally insincere conversions led to a curious state of affairs. 
Christians and Turks were often found in the same family : 
sometimes the bead of a family had apostatized to keep his land, 
while his wife and children remained Christians. Whole villages 
went ov^r together to the faith of the rulers. The Sclav Musid- 
mans retained many of their Christian customs and superstitions ; 
they kept their faith in the vampires, witches and die fairies : 
they confused the saints of the Cbiistian and the Muhammadtui 
calendars in a ludicrous way. A Musalman Beg has been known 
to take a Cluistian priest to the tomb of his ancestors to say 
masses for their souls. These Bosniaks seldom practised poly- 
gamy, and their women went about unveiled. The men wore 
short dresses instead of the long-skirted Turkish habita The 
Bs^m affected much martial finery: in war they worq coats of 
npiDnl, or wolf-skins and bear-skins, the grinning heads of 
}«lurmounted their casques. Their tactics were suited to j^^e 
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wooded and liilty ijqiture of their country : ^hey fought on foot, 
after the fashion of^the Scotch Highlanders : each Beg with his 
standard-bearer beLng at the head of a dense column of his 
retainers and dependants/ When bent on close quarters they 
fired one volley anil rushed on sword in hand ; but they excelled 
in a guerilla warfar^ of surprises, ambushes, ahd skirmishes. 
Old cannons were mounted on the crumbling battj^meuts of their 
castles, on some hill overlooking the lands which they ruled as 
petty despots, brooking no„ interference from the Pasha, to whom 
they allowed only the shadow of power. After the loss of Buda, 
the Beglerbeg of Bosnia received the title of Vazir from the Porte, 
1(8 the Governor of the most important frontier province that 
Empire. But the Vazir had less real authority in Bosnia than 
the pettiest chief among the hereditary aristocracy : he had 
none of the absolute power which the Pashas possessed in other 
provinces. The Janissaries, who ought to have been at his orders, 
were in close alliance with the Begs and Kapitans. Their 
regiments stationed in Bosnia were entirely recruited among the 
Sclavonic Muhammadans : and most of the Kapitans and Begs 
were enrolled as what we should call Honorary Members of the 
corps and had the Tiifi/irtn, or badge of their regiment, tattooed 
upon their arms. Great numbers of the MusHlrnau Sclavs were 
also enrolled as Yamak or Reserve Janissaries, who never appeared 
in the ranks except at stated periods for muster. These men 
helped to swell the numbers of the corps, and to augment its 
influence ; and the possession of the keys of the fortresses, their 
strong esprit de coT’p% and their peculi.ir organisation, made the 
Janissaries the most powerful body in the empire. Being of 
Sclav blood, those of Bosnia naturally sided with tlie Begs against 
the Osmanly Vazir : and between them tliey governed the country, 
the Janissary Colonels ruling in the towns and the Begs in the 
country districts. They at last declined to permit the Vazir to 
reside permanently at the Capital, Serajevo, hut made him take 
up his abode at his country-house of Travnik, A fine palace 
had been built for the Vazirs at the former place, which the Turks 
called Bosna Serai (the Bosnian Palace). But the Pasha was 
not allowed to inhabit it. When a new Vazir arrived he was 
permitted to spend one night in it at Serajevo, and was sumptu- 
ously entertained at the expense of the town, after .yvhich he had 
to move on to Travnik. 

If the Vazir made himself obnoxious or proved restive, the 
Janissaries could always procure his removal by representations 
to ,the» chiefs of the Oojak ” (Kitchen-range) as the Janissary 
head-quarters at Constantipople were called. Sometimes the 
Porte was prevailed upon to give ^ Bosnia a Vazir of Sclavonian 
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extraction, bat tl^is*dld not often happen ; fye policy of the Cdart' 
at Constantinople being generally based onithe maxim Divide 
et impera, ^ j 

Thus the Muhammadan natives of fiosnia/enjoyed a degree of 
political independence rarely to be met wkh under an Eastern 
despotism: bfht this slate of things wasifot destined to last. At 
the beginning of the present century the Ottoman Empire was 
in a state of confusion bordering on anarchy. 

The Sultan Selim, the Third, ajji enlightened and intelligent 
Monarch, saw that the only hope of saving the State from ruin 
lay in the reform of its institutions, but the privileged classes 
wei% bitterly hostile to all innovations. The East presents a 
complete antithesis to the West in political matters : there, 
reform is intr<»duced by the Sovereign against the wishes and 
in spite of the opposition of the people. Revolution begins from 
above, and not from below. Sultan Selim’s £rst attempts* 
at reform were directed to the re-organization of the 
military forces of the Empire: and his measures were especi- 
ally obnoxious to the Janissaries. The regiments quartered 
at Belgrade broke into open mutiny, seized the citadel, and 
murdered the Pasha. They made themselves masters of the 
whole country, dividing the lands among themselves, and ex- 
pelling the Government officials and all the Turks who would 
not join them. Tlrey enriched themselves by plundering the 
Christian inhabitants, treating them*as conquered enemies. 

The Sultan thundered forth impotent firmauns against them, 
denouncing them as traitors, and threatening them with ven- 
geance : but he had no forces to send against them, and they 
only laughed at him. The Servian Janissaries were mostly 
Musalman . Sclaves, and their brethren in Bosnia, bearing of 
their success, came flocking to join them. All the Musalman 
rabble of the’ Bosnian towns set' off to share in the plunder of 
the Servian Rayahs. Budmaahes who had taken nothing 
with them into Servia but their swords, were soon to be seen 
swaggering at Belgrade^ dressed in silks and furs, and mounted 
on Arab horses. They made free as they liste l with the property 
and the women of the Christians : there was no law in the land, but 
the word of the Janissary officer^. 

The condition of the Rayahs, which had been bad enough 
under' the Pashas, became now intolerable : every man who 
could wield a weapon fled from bis farm, or vilhige, to join 
the bands of Haiduks who everywhere made the roads un- 
safe, and robbed from the Turks what they had take^ by force 
from the Christians : a Servian farm-labourer married a ;foung 
girl of the village in the winter time. One day, when the spring 
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bad melted the Bnow]9, on the mountains and ^ the trees of the 
forest were puttiife forth their leaves, the wife was sitting 
spinning in her cottage, expecting her husband to return from 
Lis labour, when hll suddenly appeared before her clad in a 
warrior's garb and glittering with arms. Woe is me/’ she 
exclaimed, I have married a robber.’^ ThereT was no one to 
marry who was not a robber/’ replied he, **th^ Turks have 
made us all robbers now/' And he went off to join his com- 
rades in the woods. 

The Janissaries took friglit at the openly manifested hosti- 
lity of the people, and attempted to strike terror into them 
by wholesale executions : the result was the opposite of Vhat 
they had hoped and intended. A general rising took place: 
the Haiduks issued from the woods and descended from the 
mountains : every peasant who could shoulder a scythe or 
grasp a goad joined them. The Janissaries, scattered through 
the country, were cut off and slain : those who escaped shut 
themselves up in the fortified towns, which the Christians 
blockaded. The Janissaries now tried conciliation ; “ Why come 
the Sultan’s Bayahs,” they asked, '*to attack the Sultan’s 
fortresses 1” The Servians replied that they came as loyal 
subjects of the Sultan to punish mutineers and rebels against 
bis au^ority. 

The news of these events created consternation at Constanti- 
nople : the Divan was disoiayed at the news of an armed 
rising of the Christians^ and even the Lords of the Kitchen- 
range ” thought matters had gone too far. Sultan Selim was 
proportionate elated, and he at once sent orders to Bakir 
Pasha, the Yaxir of Bosnia, to march to Belgrade^ quell the 
mutiny of the Janissaries, aud restore order to Servia. 

But the Bosuiak Musalmans sympathised warmly with the 
Janissaries, and bands of them had already crossed over into 
Servia to assist the mutineers against the Rayahs : it was with 
difficulty that the Vazir could raise a body of three thousand 
men : with these he started for Belgrade. His followers could 
not conceal their disgust at being led to the assistance of 
Obrlatians against true believers. When the army reached Schabaz 
they met a band of Haiduks who, with music and a banner, 
were on their way to join the Christian camp before Belgrade. 

have been young and now am old,” exclaimed a grey beard- 
ed Bosniak, ‘'but never till this day did I see a robber's 
standard unfurled 1 ’' Their displeasure and astonishment increased 
at the sight of the numerous and well-appointed army of 
Chiistiahs which was besieging Belgrade, commanded by men 
who had served in the Austrian army and furnished with oannoa 
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tak^n from somf of the captured Palanhas (Palonka id the 
name for a small fort or block-house in jlosnia aud Servia, 
probably derived from the Latiuplancce, astwkade). 

Bakir Pasha took command of the combined forces beforo 
Belgrade and summoned the Jauissarie^ to surrender. They 
lost heart ancT yielded *up the fortress : the ringleaders of the 
mutiny attempted to escape, but were overtaken, seized, and 
executed. 

Bakir Pasha now required the •Servians to lay down their 
arms : but they demurred, stipulating for guarantees that they 
should no^ again be subjected to the irresponsible tyranny of 
the Turkish soldiery. While negotiations were going on, a 
new Pasha was appointed to Belgrade, and Bakir Pasha returned 
to his Oovernitieut of Bosnia : Sultan Selim was at last, against his 
inclinations, obliged to yield to the demands of the fanatical party, 
who insisted that no correspondence should be held with Rayahs 
with arms in their hands. The Servians positively refused to lay 
down their arms unconditionally : and a new civil war began, 
Christian against Muhammadan. 

The fiosiiiak Musalmaus were not slack to commence ho8« 
tilities. 

In the beginning of 1806, Osman Beg crossed the Drina and 
burned many a Servian homestead ; but while his men were 
scattered plundering, the Christians ^ame on him by surprise, and 
killed him and most of his men. Old Muhammad Kapituu also 
crossed the frontier, but the Servians met him in the open field 
and beat him back. Meanwhile the Sultan had sent orders to 
the Pashas of the surrounding provinces ro invade Set via on ail 
Sides. Bakir Pasha was to lead all the forces of Bosnia to enter . 
Servia from the West. 

This expedition was as popular with the Musalmans ns that 
against the Janissaries liad been distasteful to them : and all the 
Kapitaiis and Begs fiocked to join the Vazir's standard. The 
host mustered thirty thousand of the bravest and best of the 
Bosniak Musalmans, with a few Osmarili Turks and Albanians. 
The Yazir did not himself accompany it, but entrusted its leader* 
ship to two of the Bosnian nobles, Muhammad, the oldest and most 
experienced, and Kulin^ the youngest aud boldest of the Kapitaus, 
The latter, wlio was especially distinguished among his fellows by 
.his noble lineage, bis courage and his cruelty, was named i)y the 
Yazir Seraskier, or Commander-in-Chief of the expedition. Such 
a gallant muster of the warriors of Bosnia bad not been seen for 
a long time, and it was fully believed that tlie army hack oi\)y to 
ihew itself in Servia to ensure the submission of rhe country. 

The reeult was, however, .very different from what waa antici{Nilted« 
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It was in the latter ()art of the summer of ISOg that the Bos- 
xiiau army under the\£ommand of the two Kapitaus entered Servia. 
They laid waste the ihoie country with fiie and sword and com- 
mitted fearful atrocikes on* the Rayahs, whom they treated as 
being all allies, or at well-wishers of the patriots or fiaiduks. 
The terrified inhabitants fled to the wcA)d8 and hills for shelter, 
or crossed the Save into Austrian territory. The ^invading host 
marched straight for Belgrade. A band of fifteen hundred Chris- 
tian patriots, who attempted to bar their way, were exterminat- 
ed. Czerny George, the patriot leader, at whose touch, in the 
spirited language of the Prince of Montenegro, th,e Tur)j[ish 
mosques fell to the ground, was employed in the South in repel- 
ling a Musalman incursion from the side of Albania ; but, as soon 
as he heard that a • Turkish army had crossed thcp river Driua, 
he hurried to intercept it. Everywhere, as he passed, he raised the 
country : as he entered the districts already desolated by the in- 
vaders, the people came forth from their hiding-places and joined 
him : and he arrived in the neighbourhood of Schabaz with 
seven thousand foot and two thousand horse. The Kapitans 
had passed the Eolubara ; but, hearing that Czerny George was 
in their rear, and finding the whole country rising against them, 
they judged it prudent to retreat to Schabaz. Czerny George 
entrenched himself with earthworks and felled trees on their, 
approach. The Servian leader;, despairing of success, made efforts 
at accommodation. They despatched envoys into the Turkish 
camp with proposals for a truce. But Kulin Kapitaii would hear 
of nothing but an unconditional surrender. Lie led the envoys 
into the camp and bade them look round upon his troops. 
‘‘ Seest them, ” said he to one of them, “ these numberless men ? ” 
** There is not one of them who would fear to seize with his naked 
hand the edge of a brandished sword ! ” The Bosuiaks bade the 
people of Schabaz and of the country round to come out on the 
hills and see the battle : We will shew you,*' they said, “ in what 
fashion we shall deal with the Haiduks/' 

For two days, however, the Kapitans reconnoitred the strong 
position chosen by Czerny George, and skirmished with the 
Servian outposts, trying to induce the patriots to descend into 
the plain, but on the third day^ ashamed of further delay before 
an inferior enemy, they determined to storm the Rayah's position. 
They drew up their army in battle array ip a line of dense 


* As we have before observed, the Christians always called the Musalman 
Sclavf^by the name of Turk. They were, however, readily diatiuguised from 
the real Turks by their Sclavonic patronymic, which they used in addition 
to their adopted Musalman name : as Muhammad Fotchitch ; Ali Vidayi- 
toh. Even the Janissaries were enrolled uud^r their SclavouUn surnames. 
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oolamnB. tbe braveePt Begs of Bosnia bearing *their standards at 
the head of their men. Conspicuous in thw ranks were the 
white caps of the Janissaries and the heron plume of their Colo- 
nels. The serried mass, glittering with saores and gay with 
standards^ exten^^ed completely across the 0&de in front of the 
Servian entrenchments, ^e flanks of which were protected by 
dense forest. The Christians lay close within their works, Czerny 
George having ordered his men to reserve their fire till the^ 
could see the whites of the Turks^ eyes. He sent off all his 
cavalry under cover of the woods to fall on the rear of the^ 
assailants. • 

Kulin Eapitan gave the signal for advance, and. the whole 
army moved on without firing to the assault of the entrench- 
ments. The Servians reserved their fire until the assailants 
were close, and theii poured in a murderous volley. When the 
smoke cleared away, all the standards were down. Kulin 
^pitan, Muhammad Kapitan, and many of the Begs were killed 
on the spot, and many others had fallen desperately wounded. 

Almost all of the front ranks of the assailants had shared 
the same fate : the rest paused in dismay : and, before they 
could recover from their confusion, Black George had leapt over 
the breastwork, sword in hand, calling on his men to follow 
. him. At the same instant the Servian horsemen appeared in 
the rear. The rout of the Turks v^s completo ; and when the 
fugitives paused under the walls of Schabaz, it was found that 
the flower of the Bosnian youth had fallen. The few chiefs who 
had survived hurriedly held a council of war in which it was 
resolved to leave a garrison in Bchabaz and lead back the rest 
of the army across the Drina. During their retreat they 
suffered nearly as much as in the battle Itself from the continual 
assaults of the Haiduks and country people, and only a remnant 
of them crossed the Drina in a miserable plight. Tbe tidings 
of the fatal day at Schabaz filled all Bosnia with mourning, and 
the blood of the Christians slain by the Begs at the Kolubara 
in 1738, was at last avenged upon them. • in February of the 
next year the Christians took Schabaz and massacred the Bosnian 
garrison, and they then attempted to carry the war over the 
Drina : they tried by every possible means to excite the Rayahs 
of Bosnia to revolt ; but their Musalman masters were still too 
strong for this, and they drove the Servians back across the 
river. A border warfare was carried on for some years between 
the Musalmana of Bosnia and the Servian patriots: and in 1812, 
when the conclusion of peace with Russia left the Porte^free to 
operate with all its strength against Servia, an army of forty 
thousand Musalmans was i^ain mustered upon tbe Drina by 

6 
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the Vezir of/ ^sctia. They marched to Belgrade - this lime 
and recovered tk scymetar of Kulin Eapitan, which had beeo 
kept by tbe-Se^ians aa a trophy. la 1816 the Rayahs of 
i Servia were once ^.more ‘in successful insurrection, and Rhurshid 
Pasha of Bosnia d|^ia called a general levy of the Musalmans 
to subdue them : but this army wal halted o"u the frontier by 
orders from Constantinople. The fear of a general insurrection 
of the Christians throughout the empire, the threatening 
attitude of Russia and the mutinous condition of the Janissaries, 
had at last determined Sultan Mahmud to grant the reasonable 
demands of the Servian Rayahs. He was occupied, l^e his 
brother and predecessor, Selim, with projects of reform, and he 
found the same opposition still in full force. 

He was obliged to carry out his projects by stealth, by the aid 
of the few men on whom he could rely and who were admitted 
to his secrets. One of these men was Jelaluddin Pasha, whom 
the Sultan appointed Yazir of Bosnia in 1817. He had secret 
instructions to break the power of the feudal aristocracy of 
Bosnia and to make the authority of the Sultan feared in the 
land. 

Jelaluddin was a man of great force of character : he was a 
Dervish of the Bektashli sect, which gave him some influence 
with the Janissaries, (Haji Bektash was the patron saint of their, 
“Jama’at,” or corps,) thpugh he was at heart their bitter* 
enemy. He was austere in his habits, affected no State, and kept 
no harem. He was more like a Wah&bi Puritan than a Turkish 
Pasha. He dispensed inexorable and impartial justice, and 
treated all the subjects of the Sultan, Christians and Musalman^ 
alike. The Rayahs were of course oveijoyed at having a Pasha 
who would inquire into their grievances, and even insist on their 
being redressed. The Musalmans were captivated by the simplh 
city and sincerity of Jelaluddin's life. But the nobles hated 
and feared him, and he ruled them with a rod of iron. He had 
many of them, who shewed symptoms of revolt against his 
authority, seized and executed: be at the same time played 
them off against each other so adroitly, that they could never 
succeed in combining against him. He made Bosnia peaceful 
and orderly : under his hand the most turbulent Begs Winp p 
as docile as the Rayahs. At last his enemies persuaded the 
Janissaries to demand his recall : they even stated in t>»«>i r 
petition to the Oojak at Constantinople that Jelaluddin was 
secretly a Christian. The Sultan formally recalled him, but 
privatejy desired him to continue at his post, while he pretended 
to "the Janissaries that he was busy choosing his suajessor. In 
1820 Jelaluddin Pasha led a Tur^h army to the conquest of 
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Montenegro. Bui he was totally defeated* by the bra^e rnoun* 
.taiiieers and lost a great part of his army. S 

He returned to Bosuia, where he died inM 821 , heart broketi| 
some said, by his defeat : others say Ihq^ he was poisoned bjp 
some of the ^egs. Iirmiediately upon death the pi*oviuoQ 
relapsed into anarchy : the nobles resumed their former habits, 
each man doing what was right in his own eyes : they carried on 
petty wars with each other, plundered their neighbours, and oppres- 
sed the Christians, treating JelaludcUu's successor in the Pashalik 
with lordly contempt. Things went on in the old way, till one day 
the imws of^the massacre of the Janissaries at Constantinople and 
the dissolution of the corps electrified the bazaars at SerajevOt 
One-sixth of the inhabitants of that town were Janissaries; the 
whole country *was in a ferment. If we have to cross our^ 

selves," said the Musalmans, alluding to the cross belts of the 
new uniforms, we have no need of a Sultan : we may as well 
** serve the Imperator of the Nemsa(the Emperor of Germany.)** 
Sultan M'abmud was absolutely without aiiy force to compel 
obedience to his authority ; but he ordered Abdur Babim Pasha 
of Belgrade to assume the government of Bosnia, and to punish 
the recalcitrants. Abdur Rahim was a sickly and feeble maii| 
but with a fund of quiet and wily determination, and versed in 
the arts of oriental intrigue. He entered Bosnia with only six 
hundred men, gained over some of ih^ Kapitans to his side and 
succeeded in sowing dissensions among the others. Milosh and 
the Servians, who hated the Musalrnan aristocracy of Bosnia, 
supported him. He thus gradually made himself master of the 
country. When he felt himself secure, he took fearful vengeance 
on the nobles and the Janissaries. He executed a hundred of 
the' latter in Serajevo alone, thirty of them in one day. He 
made the Kapitans put on the new uniforms. He would not 

S o to Travuik, as former Vazirs had done, but took up his real- 
ence in Serajevo. Every thing seemed to have settled dowa 
quietly, and the Bosiiiaks appeared to have accepted the new 
order of things ; but they were secretly discontented and only 
awaited a favourable opportunity to show their real feelings, it 
soon came. 

In 1828 Russia declared war* against Turkey. The Sultan 
ordered the usual levy of all the forces of the Empire, and Abdur 
Rahim Pasha summoned the Begs of Bosnia to meet him at a 
rendezvous near the Servian frontier. The Sultan ordered 
Milosh, the Prince of Servia, to give the Bosniaks a passage 
through his country, saying that all datnage done by them 
8houl(| be made good : ** if an egg was taken of the value of *one 
** para^ the owner should receive two parasJ’ But Miloeh, who 
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knew the Bosniakso well, and also the vbXw of the Sultan's 
promises, declared that they should never pass through his. 
country, happen what might. The Bosnian Musalmans them- 
selves^ instead of Unking anxious to march against the Russians, 
were only bent on tal^pg advantage of the Sultan’s difficulties. By 
a concerted plan, some of the Begs, 6n their way with their 
troops to the rendezvous, halted near Serajeva The Pasha 
sent his officers to order them to proceed on their march ; but 
they demurred under various pretexts. Some of their followers 
were insolent to the Pasha’s Secretary, and he ordered them to 
be arrested ; this was the signal for a rescue and^ a riot, the 
Pasha’s officials were beaten : be sallied out with three thousand 
Turkish soldiers to rescue them : * the populace of Serajevo 

1 'oined the malcontents on a preconcerted signal, ^and, after some 
lard streeUfighiing, Abdur Rahim and his men were driven into 
the citadel. From thence he cannonaded the town, while the 
rioters manned the houses all round, and kept up a continual 
fusillade upon the castle. When the news of the outbreak 
reached the place of rendezvous, some of the Begs hurried to 
join the rioters at Serajevo, while others dispersed their followers 
and went home. After standing a siege of a week, Abdur 
Rahim came to an agreement with the insurgents, and was 
allowed to evacuate the citadel and leave Bosnia with his guns, 
arms and baggage. He wenjb off to the Russian war with the 
few Turkish troops he had with him, and left the Bosniaks to 
manage their own affairs. The new uniforms were collected and 
burnt in a bonfire at Serajevo. ** We will serve the Sultan,” 
said the Bosniaks, ** but we will serve him in the same dress, 
and with the same accoutrements as our forefathers.” The 
Begs resumed their, petty wars with each other. Some of them 
marched to the Russian war, but they were too late to be of 
any service : they had only reached Philippopolis when peace was 
proclaimed and they led back their troops to Bosnia. 

Sukan Mahmud, having got rid at length of his Russian and 
Greek enemies, now proceeded to deal vigorously with the rebels 
against his authority and the opponents of his reforms. He was 
determined to carry out his mistaken policy of crushing and anni- 
hilating the feudal aristocracy wliich had begun to spring up in 
the Ottoman empire, and to treat the Begs of Bosnia as he bad 
already treated the Here Begs of Anatolia, and as Muhammad 
Ali had treated the Mamluk Begs of Egypt. He now sent a 
new Vazir into Bosnia, with Commissioners who were to enquire 
into the causes of the disaffection in the country. But the 
BosUialT nobles, led by one of the Kapitans, Husain Eapitan of 
Qradashatz, seiz^ the Vazir and made him put off his epaulettes 
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and frock coat, ^nd put on the old Turkish dress : then they 
.made him go through his ahlutious and pri|tyers as prescribed 
by the Moslem ritual to satisfy them that ne had not become a 
Christian hy wearing a Frankish dress! They kept him prisoner, 
intending that he should serve as a hoq^ge ; but he escaped 
across the frontier into* Austria. The Begs and Kapitans all 
met at Serajgvo, and laying aside their feuds for a time^ elected 
Husain Kapitan as their leader. Husain was one of the noblest 
and most powerful of the Kapitaj^s ; he was young and hand- 
some, and, in the words of his admiring countrymen, ** brave 
and magnanimous as a lion."^ He had the faults, too, of his 
class* and nation, intense vanity, boastful arrogance, and childish 
credulity. 

The Bosniak«chiefs all took the field with their forces to resist 
the Sultan’s authority. They had formed a close alliance with 
Mustapha, the hereditary Pasha of Scutari (Jskudara) in Alliania, 
who was called by Christian writers **Scodra Pasha.” This man 
was of a noble Sclavonian family, whose ancestors had apostatis- 
ed to save their broad lands of Scutari. He was a Jani.ssary, 
and a most determined enemy of the Sultan’s reforms. But 
both he and Husain Kapitan were totally unfit for the conduct 
of great enterprises. The Sultan sent an army of regular 
troops to quell the revolt under the command of Rashid Pasha, 
tbe Grand Vazir ; Scodra Pasha took the field alone against it, 
and was beaten back to Scutari. * 

Husain Kapitan, with all the forces he could raise in Bosnia 
amounting to twenty-five thousand men, set out to relieve him. 

“ We go forth to Kossova, where we lost our old Christian 
faitV’ Begs, **to fight for our Moslem one: we will not 

lose it, too.” Like Orientals, they attached more importance to 
externals than to essentials, and really believed that turbans 
and kalpaks, crooked sabres and loose garments, were necessary 
to the existence of the faith of Islam upon a sound basis: they 
were thoroughly imbued with the dogged conservatism which 
that faith seems, in all ages and in every country, to impress 
upon its votaries 

Rashid Pasha, finding himself between tbe Albanians and 
Bosnians, had recourse to diplomacy of the Turkish sort. He 
affected an interest in the Begs, and was eager to satisfy any 
reasonable demands that they might make. Husain and his 
friends were duped by him : they entered into negotiations : the 
Grand Vazir asked them to name their own conditions : they 
named two : the total al)olition of all reforms and tbe re-estab- 
lishment of the old order of tbings in Bosnia : and, secondly, tbe 
appointment of Husain Kapitan as Vazir of the Province, ^e 
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Grand Vazfr ftssen ted « to 1 1)6196 termif: the Boseian army turned 
homewards, and S^codra Pasha, abandoned by his allies, was 
captured and imprisoned. 

Husain Kapitan es^blish^ himself as Vazir at Travnik, sur- 
rounding himself wiii^i great state, and proudly styling himself 
** the Dragon of Bosnia '' and “ the chamf)ion of Biosnia ; but no 
iirmaiin came from the Porte to confirm his apipointment, nor 
was any imperial rescript published abrogating the reforms ; so 
the Bosniaks soon began to feel uneasy. 

Meanwhile, the Grand Vazir was busily intriguing with the 
other Eapitans, stirring up .their jealousy of Husain, and amus- 
ing some of them with the idea of their being appointed Vazir 
of Bosnia in his stead, and he succeeded in re-opening many of 
the old feuds, so that the nobles were soon agaio all together 
by the ears, and a strong party was formed among them hostile 
to Husain, 

The Porte now threw off the mask, issued a firmaun declaring 
Husain Kapitan a rebel and appointed a new Vazir of Bosnia, 
one Kara Mahmoud Pasha, who at once marched upon Serajevo 
with thirty thousand men, of whom half were disciplined troops 
(Nizam.) 

Husain Kapitan could only muster twenty thousand to meet 
him. He resorted to the desperate expedient of arming th^ 
Bayahs, but they displayed^ no enthusiasm in his cause: for 
they secretly hoped for the victory of the Sultan over their 
petty tyrants. 

Milosh, the Christian Prince of Servia, offered to intercede for 
Husain with the Sultan. 

Husaiu answered him proudly: will have nothing to do 

with a Sultan with whom thou caust intercede for me : I am 
'' ready to meet thee always and anywhere : my sword had smitten 
“ before thine was forged.” 

Two battles were fought before Serajevo : but though Husain 
Kapitan and his companions fought with desperate gallantry (Ali 
Beg Vidayitch had eight horses killed under him in one day), their 
rash valour was vain against the rolling musketry and stubborm 
bayonets of the Pasha’s Nizam soldiery, and both engagements re- 
sillied in the rout of the Bosiiiaks. Husain aud his principal ad- 
herents fled into Austrian territory : the rest of the Eapitans and 
Begs hastened to send in their submission : the revolt was entirely 
quelled. Kara Mahmoud Pasha took up bis residence in 
Berajevo, where he built extensive barracks for his Nizatn soldiers. 
The castles of the Eapitans were dismantled : many of them 
were* executed, others imprisoned and exiled. Those who re- 
mained were deprived of all their powers. A new oivil 
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administration was introduced into the .ocmntiy, and its oondi* 
tion was assimilated to that of the othqf provinces of* the 
empire. The aristocratic republic which had so long existed 
in Bosnia; alongside of the Sultan’s Guvjpnment, was finally 
broken up. But the ojd aristocratic influwuces were still strongs 
and many of ?be Eapitans and Begs were gradually appointed 
Government officials under the new regime in their old districts ; 
Husain Eapitau and his brother exiles were after a time 
permitted to return from Austria* on condition of their lives 
being spared, and they were banished to distant parts of the 
Turlysh en^jpire. 

Pansclavism made its first overt appearance in Bosnia in 
1848. In that yeai* of revolutions^ the European ferment 
spread even itfto Turkey. The Sclaves of Bosnia were violent- 
ly excited by the spectacle, of the conflict waged against the 
Magyars by their brother Sclaves across the border under the 
banners of Austria. 

The Musalmans hoped to restore the old state of things 
and to get rid of the reforms which prevented them from 
fattening upon the labour of the Christians as of old ; the Chris- 
tians thought they saw a chance of throwing off the Turkish 
yoke altogether : the Begs hankered after their old indepen- 
(|enoe. All the Bosnians of Sclavoniau race, with the most 
widely different aspirations, and ^jith opposing aims, united 
in the one immediate object of ridding Bosnia of the 
Turkish yoke and severing it from the Ottoman empire. 
There was a general rising in the country; the rebels electing 
as leader a Bosuiak Sclav, called AU Eieditch ; and they gained 
some successes over the Turkish troops. The Porte, alarmed, 
appeared to yield to the movement, desired to know the 
grievances of the Sclavs and summoned a meeting of the 
principal notables, Musahnan and Christian, of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina at Travnik. This assembly called itself the Sclav 
diet of Travnik, but it soon became apparent that its mem- 
bers, instead of laying a statement of tliQir grievances before 
the Sultan, could not agree among themselves as to what those 
grievances were ; the Christians and Musalmans wrangled hope- 
lessly with each other on ever/ point, and the Porte (whose 
councils were still directed by the Grand Yazir, Rashid Pasha, 
who had subdued Husain Kapitan’s revolt in 18S2) skilfully 
played off one against the other ; and when things were 
quieter and the Hungarian troubles had been terminated, 
the Sultan issued a firmauu dissolving the assembly at Jravnik, 
and sent an army under the celebrated Omar Pasha into Bosnia* 
Omar was himself a Sclav, a Croatian Christian by birth, wim 
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had deserted froo^ *'the Austrian service and apostatised to 
obtain a commission in the Turkish army. He was the best 
officer in the Sultan’s sejrvice, and distinguished himself at 
the head of the TuUcish army during the Crimean war. Be 
enjoyed the confidevlse of the Christian population of the 
empiie to a great degree ; and he now pacified Bosnia as much 
by his policy as by his arms. The Cbristianfir deserted the 
iusurgent cause, and the Musalmans were dispersed after a 
few engagements, but soriie of the Begs made a desperate 
defence in their fortified houses. Many of them were sent 
in chains to Constantinople. Omar Pasha introduced^ the 
conscription into Bosnia (the Musalman Sclaves had up to 
this time persistently evaded it), and the Province thenceforth 
furnished fifty thousand of the best troops in the Turkish 
army. Omar was anxious to extend the conscription also to 
tlie Christian subject of the Sultan, an honour which they 
did not at all appreciate : and his efforts, like many others in 
the same direction, failed. The Porte has continually announced 
its intention of placing arms in the hands of its Christian 
subjects ; but the intention has never been carried out, and 
the Austrian conscription is the first with which the Rayahs 
of Bosnia and the Herzegovina have been made acquainted. 
They do not at all relish the notion of enforced absence from 
their homes in an Austrian barrack under the control of 
German foreigners ; and Pansclavist agitators have seized the 
occasion for an appeal to their national sentiment. 

The Musalman Sclavs are still more averse to the conscription than 
theirChristian compatriots. Our readers .will remember the desperate 
resistaucewhich they made to the Austrian troops in 1879, when the 
Treaty of Berlin, designed by Lord Beaconsfield in the interest of 
Turkey, was cemented with the blood of the bravest champions of 
Islam. And the feelings of the people towards their Austrian rulers 
are unchanged. The Bosniak of to-day looks upon service 
under the Austrian colors with as much horror as his Janis- 
sary forefathers did upon wearing a uniform jacket. He put 
on an oriental nature when he assumed the faith of the 
Crescent and the Turkish garb^ and the Musalman Sclav at 
the present day is much more of "^an oriental than a European. 

The pipe-clay backboard drill of the Austrian seems to him 
an inexpressible affliction. He fears the contamination of the 
unclean thing in Christian quarters. 

But the Austrian military authorities have made arrangements 
by which the Musalman levies will be rationed and accoutred 
in a fashion that will not hurt their religious susceptibili- 
ties. The French find no difficulty these matters with their 
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Uusalman reginaents raised in Algiers. But Austria will hardly 
strengtheu her military position by gathering unwilling recruits 
under her banner and training as tfolcliera men who are her 
instinctive and implacable enemies. The Experience of the 
behaviour of Iftr Italiarf regiments in the campaigns against 
the French arid Prussians should not encourage her to place 
much reliance on Sclavonian auxiliaries in a possible contest 
with Russia. • 

It is difiScult to foretell what future is in store for the 
Musalman Sclavs of Bosnia. Recent travellers have stated that, 
even thider flie Turkish dominion, they were far behind their 
Christian neighbours in material prosperity and in the qualities 
which conduce 4o it. The reforms in Turkey prevented their 
living on the Rayahs, and they were unable or unwilling to 
work for themselves: they are now miserable, living among 
others only as equals where they once were masters, and bebohliiig 
their former 'drudges surpassing them in wealth and station. 
Q’he spectacle of a Musalman population living amongst and 
on an equality with a Christian nation has not yet been 
witnessed in Europe. The Turks had once populous colonies in 
the towns and villages of Hungary, Servia, Routnania and Greece. 
But they have entirely disappeared with the Ottoman dominion : 
•there is hardly one Musalman now, to be found in any of those 
countries : still the settlers there were mostly Asiatics, and not 
sons of the soil ; they had no sympathy with the nation • among 
whom they lived, and they spoke a different language. The Musal- 
man of Bosnia is the son of the soil : he can hardly be 
got rid of on the “ bag-and-baggage” principle. It remains to 
be seen whether he will gradually follow the receding track 
of the Crescent and disappear from his native land, or 
whether he will remain and strive to ado^t his old faith and 
antiquated customs to the demands of a new civilization. 

F, H. Ttbreli. 
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Art. III.— INDIAN ART. 

T wice in the history of architecture atid painting, and once 
in that of sculpture, we read of a golden era of art. 

In the glorious, but all too brief age of Pericles, into which 
seemed compressed the whole matchless force of Greek^intellectual 
and artistic vigour, we must suppose that all three me&ibers 
of the lovely triad found their highest development. No sped* 
mens from the brush of Xeuxis, Parhasius, or ApeKes, or of their 
predecessors, Polygnotis, and Apolydorus, have come down to us ; 
but as every department of intellectual work iii that incompara- 
ble period showed results which have been the wonder and despair 
of the world ever since, we are fain to believe that the painter's 
art was no exception to the rule. Sculpture (if we except Michael 
Angelo and the moderns) never flourished again, otherwise than 
as an integral portion of the building art ; but architecture and 
painting each had a mediaeval development, which will almost 
bear comparison with the best productions of Hellenic genius. 

Let us now turn to India, |ind see if we can find any art-periods 
which can be classed along with the two European epochs. Re- 
viewing the artistic history of the peninsula as a whole, we do 
find two such periods, which, under certain reservations, fit in, 
most singularly, with those of the West. 

It will be premised, of course, that India has nothing to do 
with painting. A recognition of the demands of this highest 
development of creative art, will prevent the attempt to look for 
it in any country in Asia. India, again, has not so much to do 
with architecture or sculpture separately, as with that peculiar 
cultivation of the two arts, side by side, of which Rheims Cathe- 
dral may perhaps be cited as the most conspicuous modern, or 
rather mediaeval, example ; the Parthenon, it may be added, being 
the corresponding specimen in the antique. We do not, of course, 
attempt to advance the proposifion, that the art-student may find 
as much gratification in the sculptured temples of India as in 
those of Europe. But we do aflSnn, without much fear of contra- 
diction, that Eastern Art cannot be properly appreciated, unless 
studied by the light of that standard artistic development, which 
began in Greece, and ended in Belgium. We shall find, as may 
be expected, as many if not'more differences, than points of contact. 
But this will not detract from the value of the comparison, if we 
bear in mind the dissimilarity of the * conditions. We proceed to 
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oonBider tlie pecaltarities of each art-epoch la the two eountriee 
a little more in detail. 

The (irsty or archaic period in India^ corresponds, not so much 
with the age of Pericles, as with that suj|sequent, or Romano- 
Qreek phase of art, the# centre of which was Rome, and not 
Athens, and the productions of which are too often confounded 
by pseudo-crifics with genuine classic work. We refer, of course, 
to the period immediately succeeding the absorption of Greece into 
the empire, when Greek artists^ unller Roman masters, produced 
such works as the Laocoon, the Apollo, and the Medicean Venus. 
Thesreasoif why India cannot show anything corresponding to the 
golden age of art in Greece, or to that still more ancient growth 
iu Egypt frojn which so many of the Hellenic art forms were 
certainly borrowed, is not far to seek. Her shores were never 
visited by that extraordinary people who seem to form the 
necessary link for the fusion of the Aryan ajiid Turanian 
races into one great progressive whole. Hod the conquerors 
of Hindustan met with a Celtic element in their newly-adopted 
home, the palmy days of Aryan supremacy might have boasted 
of a contribution to the world’s store-house of masterpieces. 
But the only result of contact with the Turanian aborigines, 
was the degeneration of the Aryans, and it was not until the 
conquests of Alexander brought about an influx of Hellenic 
vitality, that a possibility of prodtPction arose. It follows that 
ancient art in India can scarcely be considered indigenous in 
the strict sense of the word. It was ditferent in the South 
of the peninsula. Here a Turanian aboriginal population was 
civilised by a conquering race which was also Turanian — ethno- 
graphers will please note that we merely use the word for want 
of a better. A true indigenous art arose, which is utterly distinct 
from that of Northern India. It sometimes happens that we 
meet with art-forms in the South, the origin of which is to be 
found on the other side of the Nerbudda. But the reason of 
this is that the seat of the ruling power, until quite late iu the 
annals of the country, was in the North,* and the natural set 
of the current of civilisation was therefore Southwards. The 
date of this Southern art-development, it must be remembered, 
is much later than that of the period we are considering, and 
belongs rather to the middle ages than to antiquity. It will, 
perhaps, be best to view it as holding a sort of intermediate 
position. We cannot, then, claim for the archaic period of art 
in India, that it is contemporaneous with that which produced 
the classic masterpieces, or that it was free from extraneous in- 
fluences. On the contrary, it is later in time than its Grecian 
prototype, and corresponds to the decline of art in Greece, if 
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any comparison is pbssible, Nay^ more, the w6^rkmen of Hindus- 
tan owed nearly everything to Hellenic sources, and the one* 
art may almost be considered as an offshoot of the other. 

Fatal to the iud^oeudence of Greece in Europe, the exploits 
of the Macedonian couqueror had thee effect of making Greek 
influence felt in the remotest corners of the earth. Surrounded 
by the numerous petty sovereignties carved out of Alexander's 
dominions at his death, tlie great Hirnlu princes of the Magadha 
empire welcomed the new ideas which poured into India from 
beyond the mountains. Tlie age of Asoka does not correspond 
with that of Pericles either in date or productions ; l><at evetu the 
most passionate admirer of the classics may spare some portion 
of bis enthusiasm, for a speculation on the art-tjeasures which, 
perhaps, adorned the capital, long ago sunk beneath the Ganges' 
waves, where reigned a foeman worthy of the steel of the hero 
of Arbela. The building work begun by the ‘‘ Constantine of 
Buddhism ” * was carried on by the Indo-Scythian monarch 
Kanishka, who almost deserves the epithet which has been 
bestowed on his predecessor, and flourished under the auspices 
of the great kings of the Gupta dynasty. The period, considered 
as a whole, lasts far into the Christian era. It comprises the 
three divisions of early Indian art denominated by General 
Cunningham Indo-Grecian, Indo-Scytbiau and ludo-Sassanian, 
but which have so much general resemblance, as to justify our 
classing them together. To this epoch may be referred the finest 
remains at Mathura, Sanchi,Oya, the Yusiifzai district, and numerous 
other places, whether Brahmauical or Buddhist. We do not ima- 
gine that the art-student will find in these an ideal beauty like 
that which breathes from the marble of Phidias, or of Alcamenes, 
but we do think he will find much to admire in the vitality and 
luxuriance of the sculptuied details. But whatever differences of 
opinion may exist as to their artistic value, there cannot be a doubt 
that these monuments, properly'^ understood, throw a flood of 
light upon a most interesting page of history. 

To gather up the threads of what has gone before — ^if our pre- 
mises are correct, we seem to have arrived at the following cou- 
clusions : — ^ 

Firsty the ancient art of India begins with the decline of the 
Hellenic genius, and is, as it were, an offshoot from it. Secondly^ 
this epoch, therefore, is not one of true indigenous art, but in 
the specimens referrihle to it, we shall trace Greek, and later on, 
Persian (Sassanian) art-forms. Thirdly^ the ornamental details and 
the sculpture have a distinct aesthetic as, well as a historical value. 

Fourthly. The ancient art of the Deccan, though referrible 
to a later period, is distinctly indigenous. 
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The above natumlly leads us to the considetation of the time in- 
• terveniug between the ancient and the modern, before passing on 
to the 6ul>ject of mediaeval art. We have stated above, that the 
Dravidiun architecture (in which term we include all the non*Aryan 
styles of Southern I ndia> occupies a position intermediate between 
the old and new. But the bulk of the specimens belong most properly 
to the later period. The general gap in production caused by the 

Dark Ages'* in Europe, was not without a counterpart in India. 
This is the recognised date of the terilble internecine struggle, be- 
tween the two rival religions of Hindostan, which ended in the ex- 
pulsion of •Buddhism from the peninsula ; a curious sequel to the 
story told us by the Chinese traveller, of a great toleration feast at 
Allahabad ! \Yhen light again dawns after the long night of 
anarchy, we find ourselves entering upon an era, which is per- 
haps the truest modern type of a golden age of art. Nor is 
the disparity between East and West so great as in the former 
epoch. The golden age of the building art is undoubtedly to be 
found in the middle ages, all the world over. Something in the 
spirit of the time seems to have been peculiarly favorable lo the 
development of architecture. Some of tlie grandest specimens 
of the art, are certainly those which date from the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. India presents no exception to the general 
rule. If the art which took its rise from Greek sources in an- 
cient times is not an indigenous c^ie, this cannot be said of the 
architectural styles which we must now briefly consider. While 
the gorgeous temples of Gothic art were gradually rising in the 
North of Europe, the Mahomedans of the first Empire were pro- 
ducing some of their grandest buildings. * At the same time the 
Hindus, pressed back into Central and {Southern India by the victori- 
ous Moslem^ were concentrating all their force in the portions of the 
peninsula which remained to them. Nearly every powerful kingdom 
was ruled over by one or more “ building dynasties,” who adorn- 
ed their cities with magnificent fanes, which have to some ex- 
tent survived the iconoclastic tendencies of the followers of the 
Prophet, That the artistic productions of tliis era in India, are 
of real worth, no one will venture to deny. No matter what 
the style, Jain, Brahmanical, or Saracenic, we find genuine 
beauty of form and excellence of design. Wiiat is most remark- 
able is the way in which men of all creeds and varying national^ 
ities joined together in the work. 

It did not check the chisel of the Fliudu artificer to reflect 
that he was erecting a phvee of worship for a rival religion, whose 
very name was abhorrent to him. Compare, as an illustfation of 
what is meant, the effect produced by such buildings as, say, the 
exquisite mosque at Fatebpnr-Sikri, and a Hindu temple of Central 
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India. The religioui^ character of either builditfg is quite obscured 
by the assthetic value of the work. Both bear what may almost be 
called the artistic trade-ujark of the period. To this fusioa of 
races and creeds mus^ be attributed a large portion of that grandeur 
and solidarity which' so emphatically distinguish (lie Moslem styles 
of India from the architecture of other parts of the world 
where the arms of the Crescent penetrated. We refer most 
particularly to the later Pathan, and early Mogul work, for a 
decline sets in after the il^ign of Akhar. The deterioration is 
not very marked till the reign of Shahjehaii is over, but it bad 
begun almost before the remains of his ill ustriou» grandfather 
had found their last resting place. This, truly “great*’ Mogul, 
the only one of bis race who justly merits the title, has left 
the imperishable impress of his individuality on everything 
which he attempted ; of him, if of any, it may be said with 
truth ni}iil tetigit quod non ornaviU During a long life of 
ceaseless activity at the head of his armies, while realising the 
unfulfilled dreams of his unfortunate father, he yet found time 
to adorn his favorite cities with magnificent works of art. 
What he might have done in this line, had he enjoyed the leisure 
which fell to llie lot of his successors, can only be left to 
conjecture. But the difference in character between the monarcbs 
may be shown by this one trait, that while Jehangir and- 
Shahjehan sent their sons* to fight their battles, Akl)ar made 
over to his the civil administration, and almost invariably 
took the field in person. But notwithstanding these disadvantages, 
we have numerous specimens of incalculable value, of this 
culminating period of Indian Saracenic art, and, had it not been for 
British philistinism — too long unchecked in its fell career, — 
we might have obtained more. Nearly everything is of the best. 
The excellences of every style which bad preceded seem blended 
together. Indeed, this eclecticism is the most prominent of the 
characteristics of the work of this reign. Some confusion is 
introduced into the subject by the peculiar circumstances under 
which these works were produced. Shortly before the reign 
of Akbar, the Pathan architecture reached its culminating point. 
But at the same time it departed to the South with the fall of 
the first Delhi empire, and there it breaks up into sub-divisious, 
according as it is practised at Bijapur, Abmedabad, or the 
capitals of other Provinces which became independent after 
the catastrophe. That this architecture was also of an eclectic 
character, what has preceded may ' help to show. Indeed, its 
excellence seems to be due in large measure to a combination 
of qualities, the patient industry of the Hindu working out the 
lofty ideas of the conquering Musalman. The Pathan styles having 
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been banistied froifl the neighbourhood of Delhi, it is natural 
that tiie architecture of Akbar’s reign should be commouij 
described as Mogul. But it would he more correct to regard 
it as sui generis. Undoubtedly peculiarities which are most 
commonly regarded as Mogul are conspicuous by their absence. 
The word, indeed, sounds almost like a synonym for mannerism. 
The bulbous dofhe of the later Mogul, work is a bad mannerism, 
oven if the wonderful glazed tiles be regarded as a good one. 
With the death of the ruler — great inlaame as well as nature,T- 
who had introduced it, the vigour and originality of the Mogul* 
style begins* to die also. Persian and pseudo-Italian influences 
are perceptible even in the buildings of Jehangir's reign, and 
where a great national school of art exists, the blind adoption 
of foreign forms can only deteriorate. Great as is the beauty 
of some of the works of Shahjehan, there cannot be a doubt 
that the decline has set in most rapidly. In the mosaics and 
tracery tht-re may be nothing to complain of ; in fact the former 
method of ornamentation, at least, was hardly known in the reign 
of Akhar. But the excellence of any one detail will not atone for want'^ 
of completeness in general effect. The unity, the individuality, 
the subordination of parts to the whole, have passed away for 
ever. The mannerisms which we have alluded to above, detract 
'gibatly from the artistic excellence of that most overrated 
building, the Tajmahal. There is ftiuch of beauty, and more 
of fascination in the “dream in marble” which overhangs 
the Jumna stream, but it is the beauty of decay, and seems 
to speak to us of the impending doom of the Mogul empire. 
The favorite place of worship of the founder of Mogul great- 
ness at Fatehpur-Sikri, however, is indeed a poem in stone, 
and we cannot believe that the world-wide reputation of the 
one building, is justly denied to the other. With the death 
pf Shahjehan, the history of Indian architecture closes of it- 
imif. With the end of the middle ages, it may be broadly 
stated that the building art ceases to exist all over the world. 
It seemed as if the puny modern intellect, unlike that of the giants 
of old days, was unequal to the cultivation of more than one 
art at a time ; and with the rise of painting we witness the 
decadence of the sister arts. The brush expelled the chisel. 
Even the mighty Angelo himself, who seems as one born out 
of due time, was unable to impress any vitality into the Re- 
naissance styles. A revival of sculpture, of course, begins with 
Canova, but architecture perished irretrievably.^ In India the 
sceptre was passing into the hands of the Philistine Mabrattas, 
and the still more Philistine English. This alone would account 
for the cessation of production. If anyone doubts the falla^ 
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of an observation ^bich has lately been mdde that architec- 
ture is still a living art in India” we would only ask him to' 
travel a little in the interior with his eyes open. He will 
find whole architectural provinces (if the term may be applied 
where the art does not exist) in wWch every' rule of work, 
and every sense of the fitness of things has been lost sight 
of. He will see Hindu temples built in a debased style of 
Mahommedan architecture, the debasements being so great, 
that a further depth cannot' be imagined. Or, where the pro- 
per Indo- Aryan forms have been adhered to, the superstruc- 
ture will be found loaded with hideous ornamentation, iu“ lieu 
of the chaste simplicity of the ancient types. If there really 
be, however, a future before the building art, it may have a 
re-habilitation in India, as well as elsewhere. The only way 
to make it possible is to encourage spontaneous growth, and 
shut out all extraneous influences. Even now, debased as is 
the condition into which architecture has fallen, a beautiful 
building occasionally rises up in a rural district where the foreign 
influence is away. 

In conclusion, we hope to have shewn that the mediaeval art of 
India, at least, is worthy of critical study. The subject has hitherto 
been unfortunate in not securing more advocates. Until the histo- 
rian of architecture turned his attention to India, nothing had beeh 
done to preserve to posterity k knowledge of the contributions of the 
East to artistic production. There has been no lack of workers in 
the Archsaological Department, and the monuments of India 
have been regarded as curiosities for the sight-seer from time 
immemorial, but {esthetic criticism has been rare. Now that 
the winter season attracts annual batches of tourists to Indian 
shores, we may hope that the neglect under which the art- 
treasures of the country have so long remained will soon be 
a thing of the past, and that with a critical discussion of merits 
and demerits, we may soon obtain a better standpoint for 
judging correctly the value of Indian art. 



Akt, IV.— the pound ATION e OF ARYAN LAW. 

W HATEVER may }fe the decision of the reader upon the 
passing ^questions of Indian Judicature, it cannot be 
doubted that the constitution and maintenance of machinery 
for the administration of justice, whether between man and man, 
or between the citizen and the whole •community of which be is a 
member, has always been a paramount subject of consideration in 
all Aryan sqpieties. The comparative study of these institutions, 
therefore, should be a matter dear to us all, whether or no we may 
happen to be directly connected with the great Eastern Empire. 

Foremost anjbng those by whom this study has been advanced, 
Sir Henry Sumner Maine must always occupy our attention. The 
remarks that follow are chiefly suggested by a study of his latest 
publication on the subject ; * which, though somewhat fragmen- 
tary in form, Contains the author’s matured views on the subject 
that has so long occupied his thoughts, and embodies also certain 
modifications, or rather perhaps elaborations, due to the reasonings 
of others who have written on kindred topics since the appearance 
of Sir Henry’s first work on Ancient Law. 

. The so-called ** Code of Manu,” first presented to the Western 
world by Sir William Jones, towards t^e end of the last century, 
as analogous to the Institutes of Justinian, was supposed by the 
accomplished J udge to have been the work of a certain demi-god 
who presided over the destinies of India nearly thirteen hundred 
years before Christ : contemporaneous, let us say, with Moses. It 
is now considered to be more of the nature of an unautbentic 
breviary, of whose date Dr. Weber can only surmise that it is 
earlier than the second century A. D., and not earlier than the 
first, -f* This poetical mediaeval resumd of rule and ritual, there- 
fore, is not the true source of our knowledge of the earlier Aryan 
institutions in India. That has to be sought rather in the Vedas 
and in ancient text-books, the oldest of which is perhaps the work 
that goes by the name of Apaatamba : the lacunae in the Vedas 
being supplied by text-books originating in the various spiritual 
families, or (as catholics might call them) religious orders.” 
The favourite expedient of these teachers, when failing to supply 
a basis for doctrine or practice in Scripture, was to suppose the 
loss of the necessary text. 

On the absolute origin of law these ancient writers throw but 
little light. This is probably due to the idea constantly reQgnjng 

* DUzertationa on Early Law and Custom. Loudon. 1883. 
t Other modern scholars &re inclined to assign a still later date. 
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in their books, that law was a kind of cosmic nf^essity, arising out 
of the will of God and the constitution of the universe. Hence 
It was concluded that every Jurisconsult must be a Divine ; and, 
when this, combined with the circumstance that — as in the dark 
ages ofEurope,— Divines only possessed what was k|;iown as •^clergy'' 
(the arts of reading and writing), it was natural that a view exist- 
ed quite differing from that which is taken in modern Europe. 
Instead of law being regarded as an enactment emanating from 
sovereign secular authority and enforced by the secular arm, these 
antique Aryan communities thought (as did the early Hebrews) 
that law was a set of precepts issuing from the he^ivenly 
chancery, and obligatory on all who bad the fear of heaven before 
their eyes. The penalties, apart from the unseen jurisdiction of 
the other world, were religious and social. The"^ oppressor, the 
robber, ranked with the scorner and the blasphemer, and were put 
to the ban of public opinion and excluded from social intercourse. 
We are reminded of de Quincey^s pleasantry ; how one, who lightly 
yielded to murderous impulse, might end in swearing and Sabbath 
breaking. 

Civilisation has proceeded but slowly in the East, and has been 
subject to many interruptions and steps to the rear. On the 
whole, however, whether under the short smiles of prosperity or 
the long storms of war and anarchy, the Aryans of India have, 
made some advance in the direction of disentanglement in which — 
since the early days of Rome — Europe has been taking such 
continued strides. 

The specialised codes by which the evolution of modern Hindu 
life has been actually conducted are those wliich guide the foreign- 
ers who now administer the greater part of the Indian peninsula. 
Practically, they are but two. In Upper India — subject to local 
and tribal customs in which Sir Henry Maine believes that the 
oldest ideas are sometimes traceable — the ruling law-book is the 
Mit&kshara ; and this is also the case in the South where, however, 
(as may once for all be noted) Hindu institutions are not native 
and have never possessed the Levitical sanctity which has been 
attributed to them elsewhere. The Mitdicahara originated, 
according to the most recent approximation, at the end of the 
eleventh century of our era, just about the time of the first Muslim 
invasions. It rests upon evidence unusually good for Hindu 
history that the Ch^lukia monarch, Yikrama, at whose court the 
digest professes to have been compiled, was the son of a warlike 
chief whose capital was at Kaliaua in the Deccan, about one hun- 
dred -miles W. of the modern capital of the Nizam. Ancient 
coins and inscriptions show that Yikrama became king about 1076 
A. D. Thus the legal system hy which about three quarters of 
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, the Hindu- race ar^ still governed, is the product of the very end 
of the independent Hindu period. Far more, therefore, in every 
respect, than Manu, its chief text-book corresponds to the Institutes 
of the Byzantine Emperor. It is an excellent work of its kind ; 
though its kind, according to modern ideas^ is not so good. It 
contemplates idbas on such subjects as the family and the tribe, 
in which old religious thought still plays a great part ; the patriot 
poteatas, the sacrifices to the manea^ and the separation of tribes, 
are there, as they must have been in the pre-decemviral times of 
Home. And it is here that we must seek for the most interesting 
exhibitions ^ fundamental Aryan law in active operation and 
reposing on the sanction of a stable and honest administration. 
The picture is quite unprecedented, and well deserves atten-* 
tion. A more ^healthy ideal can scarcely be conceived than 
what is actually realized in British India. Laws still believed 
to be of Divine authority and to be concerned with spiritual 
as well as with temporal welfare, are applied (and tempered 
to modern necessities) by upright and well-educated Judges, 
whose decrees are enforced by a highly-organised and respected 
cular power. Doubtless, there are defects in practice, to some 
of which reference may be presently permitted. But it is not 
among defects that we should class the occasional straining 
of , Hindu law to bring it into accordance with the altered wants 
of to-day. Such a book as Mr. J. 1). Mayne's valuable work 
on Hindu Law, contains cases in which this has been done ; 
but it has always been done on fixed principles ; it has been 
acquiesced in by the people, and each ruling has taken its place 
as a part of Hindu law rather than as a violation. 

The English judges, however, have not been the only persons 
by whom change has been made. A far more drastic reform 
than any on which they could venture, has been carried out in 
a large and prosperous part of the country. About the year 
1325 A. D. a disciple of the MiUkshara school had set up an 
.innovating doctrine in Tirhut which gradually spread into some of 
the adjoining districts. Orthodoxy taking alarm, a doctor named 
Jimata V^hana undertook to write a treatise, in which he was 
borne by circumstances into a position of greater innovation 
than that which he undertook to rebuke and correct. It was a time 
of darkness, in which Hindu thought and practice was being 
greatly oppressed by the persecuting Muslims. The writer was 
a man of genius who, in attempting to show what Hindu Law 
was, got into the way of showing what it should be. The re* 
suit was the Ddyabhdga^ an amended law-book whiclwl)^ 
ever since prevailed in the provinces now collected under the 
lieutenancy of Bengal What the new lawgiver assumed 
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and perhaps in goed faith believed that he jras doing, was this. 
The teaching of the Mitakshara Pandits had become corrupt ; 
he had therefore to point out what was the true spirit of texts 
of which the interpretation had l)een erroneous, or bad grown 
obsolete and unsuited to his part of tl^ country. He is justified 
for this by a recent native jurist. ** The other teachers,” argues 
Professor Sarvadhikfiri, “ cite precedents and authorities in sup« 
port of their views : but Jimata Y&hana appeals to reason.'^ 
It does not much signify ;«^in any case he was a reformer, doubly 
happy in coming into a place and a time that were ready for 
the display of bis wisdom. It is highly to his (redit that he 
did what he did ; and it is quite possible that any new reformers 
of Hindu Law will borrow more and more from the D&yabhaga 
in time to come. It is true that it would scarl'ely be prudent 
or practicable for a foreign legislature to introduce , it crudely 
into Mit&kshara land, or even for foreign Courts to borrow from 
its principles while professing to administer Mitakshara. But 
the fact remains that, in regard to every subject as to which 
there is a conflict between the two schools, the liberal and pro- 
gressive doctrine is always that favoured by the Ddyabh^ga. 
And this fact will not be ignored whenever the reform of Hindu 
law is undertaken by a competent authority. It is more human, 
if less divine, and marks a distinct social development y^ith 
which its rival has failed tockeep step. 

Sir H. Maine has two chapters on Ancestor-worship, and on 
the principles of succession that have arisen out of that ancient 
Aryan usage. These doctrines have formed part of a view of 
life which, though primitive, is by no means without scientific 
spirit. No man stands alone : his forefathers live in him, as 
he in turn will live in his descendants. We shall presently 
glance at some of the points on which the Semitic races, though 
equally starting with a belief in the Divine origin of law, 
have diverged from the path common to the Aryans of all times 
and places. This is one of those points, and it has had serious 
consequences. The respect for the dead Fathers, wherever it 
originated, accompanied all branches of the Aryan migration, 
whether in Europe or in Asja. The Romans had their ffena, 
which, like the Vedic janaa^ indicated a belief in the common 
origin of a group of families from one remote ancestor. Each 
gena was kept together by its sacra. The great gods, the 
Gods of the Nations, “ lived far away on their own Olympus ; 
the real effective worship was to the Lares and Penates. Their 
images atood * * * and in the innermost recesses of the house, and 
represented forefathers who, &c., &c.'’ [ Maine, Chap. III.] These 
were the family sacrifices, no doubt reproducedi with due cfaangesi 
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in tbe sacra of gens. To this day, . amongst onr prosnio 
selves, a shred or two of this feeling survives, though no longer 
connected with a legal obligation : as Professor Sarvadhik&ii 
remarks, with the English the point • of development at which 
law breaks away from ^religion has been passed.’’ The Patri« 
cians — who miist have been descended from tbe original found- 
ers — of Rome, long preserved their tribal Mysteries ; and their 
special Oomitla (Vedic Samiti) after it had lost political autho- 
rity, long continued to discharge p sacramental function for the 
original tribes. Tbe very name of the collective body, patres^ 
implied that they consisted of the old householders in the 
persdhs of* their representatives ; and the perpetuity of father- 
hood thus indicated was long maintained. In ancient G-reece 
the performairce of funeral rites in honour of a deceased kins- 
man was necessary before he could enter into the rest of the 
Elysian fields. The Persians had similar ideas : the duty, how- 
ever, among them was discharged in a peculiar manner, name- 
ly, by exposing the bodies “where there are always corpse- 
eating dogs and corpse-eating birds” (Zend-Avesta as quoted 
by Maine, p. 65, note.) This practice, so foreign to Greek and 
Roman usage — is still observed by the Parsis : as may be seen 
by anyone, who passes through Bombay. In the later Roman 
law, the indirect influence of these archaic prepossessions is still 
visible ; and Maine declares that the worship of the Manes 
still affects our own law, not only as to churchyards but as to 
inheritance also (u&. step., p. 66.) 

It must not be inferred from all this that any of these archaie 
systems contemplated the intricate ceremonial of modern Hindu- 
ism, or the equally complicated law of succession which is con- 
nected therewith. “ A childlike simplicity,” says Prof. Sarva- 
dhikari, “ pervades, in the earlier books of Rigyeda, the spirit 
of the hymns to ancestors ; and we cannot believe but that the 
inspired sages of ancient India, never dreamed of the elaborate 
systems of ancestor-worship invented in modern times by the 
followers of the Brahmanic faith.” The ;ipirit of the Vedas was 
not so much to inculcate anything like the modern Srdddhas, as 
to establish for each family a kind of All Soul’s Day in which 
the progenitors were summoned by the offering of simple forms 
of food, and were supposed to hallow the feast by an unseen 
presence. Out of this, in the lapse of years, tbe cupidity and 
ingenuity of priestly lawyers elaborated the Sr&ddh^ a* word which 
is held to indicate a denominational origin, and which has extended 
beyond the mere agnatic connection. Traces of sacerdotalism 
are to be found in the rules excluding atheists and aI5b sons 
who availed themselves of the practice, lawful but lieterodox. 
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of partitioning tbo estate during the father’s life-time and against 
his will. This curious rule is remarkable, as 'showing not only 
the connection between ritual and civil law, but the efiorts made 
by the laity for their disentanglement. 

In the early middle ages of Hinduism this class of duty was 
not only confined to the orthodox, hu{ among them to agnates 
or descendants in the male line. For reasoning on this point, 
see Maine, pp. 72.-75. f. where it is shown that in the Panjab 
(where Aryan institutions exist in their purest and least sophis- 
ticated forms) “ the constitutions of the Family is entirely ^ agnatic;* 
kinship is counted through male descendants only.” The ety- 
mology of the word Sapinda is hotly contested among^the mfcdern 
Pandits, it being a moot poinW whether it properly means those 
belonging to the same body, or those entitled to communicate by 
means of the same cake. But, whatever be the derivation, the 
signification is not disputed. The word Sapinda was originally 
used only for those who were the offspring of male descendants of 
a common pater familias, that is to say, in Roman phrase, agnati. 
But tliere came in time to be Sapindas ex parte makernd^ 
though a trace of the old doctrine remained in their inferior 
consideration. This change appears to have been introduced 
after the date of Manu — whenever that may have been. 

Our Hindu lawyer does not go so far back into archaic studies 
as Sir H. Maine.* He begins with the supposed origin of Aryan 
society, however, and assunSes (what is probably true) that in 
the rudimental system, the power of a father was absolute over 
his family. At the time when Roman law first becomes known 
tons, we find that the energy of the Western Aryans (the colonisers 
of the race) had already mitigated the worst features of this 
domestic despotism. But among the more stationary Hindus 
its decline was slow. Post-Yedic legends show instances of 
fathers selling their sons, even with the knowledge that the sale 
was made for the ghostly purpose of human sacrifice. Manu 
says of property, that a son has no legal superiority to a wife or 
a slave, the acquisitions of all three belonging to the man to 
whom they belong.” Still later authority lays down that a son 
is “ dependent even though he be grown old.” Wherever the 
lawyers have not succeeded in modifying it, some amount of the 
patria potestas still prevails in Hindu society. And .hence 
has arisen the Hindu institution of ** the joint undivided family ; ** 
though the corporation (under Brahminical influence, no doubt) 
has passed from an aggregate of passive slaves to a sort of firm 
managed by the father for the common benefit. 


£arly Law and Custom. Chap. VH, pasrinK 
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It was itx this condition that Roman society found itself when 
the disputes arose— -whatever they may have been-^wbich led 
to the attempt at codification of the; customary law of the Latin 
race known as the Twelve Tables,*' about 454» B. 0. So far 
as the content|f of this* document are known, they reveal a con- 
siderable similarity with early Hindu notions : but those notions 
were probably modified considerably ; and a precedent arose 
for further modification, pro re natdy so as to keep the laws fitted 
to the expanding proportions and needs of a growing society. 
It is this first taking law out of the sphere of religion, and frankly 
acknowledging its dependence on human development, that marks 
the true difference between East and West, or rather between 
a stationary society, with a tendency towards decay and dissolution, 
and an active society with an evolutional future before it. 

The Hindus — though not to the same extent as the Moslims— 
have hitherto fallen short of the full realisation of this condition 
of social organisation. We are not here concerned with Mu« 
hamadan law ; and it will be enough to notice, in passing, that it 
lies under disabilities more heavy and difficult than those which 
beset the Hindus. The followers of the Prophet have allowed them* 
selves to be taught that law is uot only of Divine origin, but is 
complete and unchangeable. Whether, therefore, in their old 
• republican form, under the dictatorship of a (Caliph), or 

under the more usual aspect of a dem(9cracy ruled by a hereditary 
despot, or Sultan, who is considered, “ The Shadow of Allah/' 
the law can never be reformed. Society, thus compressed, can 
hardly expand or progress. In Aryan societies— 'whether self- 
ruled or under the negligent rule of Islam— it is not quite 
80 . Either directly by plebiscitumj or statute, or else by 
way of interpretation and legal fiction, developments of 
law take place from time to time. The Twelve Tables are an 
illustration of this process in early European law, the Dayahhdga 
shows that something of the sort is possible in Asia, though it 
took much longer to come about; the riglits of jndividuals gradually 
obtained some power of assertion ; communrsm,** says our Hindu 
Professor, had to make some compromise.’* 

Out of such a compromise arose the Srdddh, which thus 
becomes a turning point in Hindu social history. In Post- 
Vedic time— perhaps somewhere about the Christian era, five 
or six hundred years later than the corresponding Roman 
movement — modern Hindu social law began to dawn. *‘The 
dignity of the individual was maintained, and his grievances 
were removed without injury to the corporate existence dT^the 
family. The father would live after he was dead, and receive 
that share of bis children’s joyful regard which his solitary 
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greatness bad forbidden him when above ground ^od presiding over 
the affairs of tlie corporation. The Srdddk became the recon- 
cilement of paternal pov^er with human weakness, and the 
very corner-stone, as it were, of the Hindu law of inheritance/’ 

Sir H. Maine observes that» for his part, he ^nnot compare 
the Dayahhdga (and similar modern treatises) with the older 
Hindu law books without being led to the conclusion that a 
change has taken place, not unlike what occurred in Rome, when 
the Agnatic system of the Twelve Tables gave way to the Cognatio 
succession of the Pretorian Edict. The two laws were alike 
originated by ancestor worship, and the feeling that he who^ took 
the estate ought to cherish the Manes, and vice versd. But 
both were modified, under the presence of social exigencies, into 
a system of inheritance that allowed the succeWon of the de- 
scendants of females. The newer Hindu law, however, carries 
with it the explanation of its origin ; the religious element in 
It has been transmuted, and the law with it. He, therefore, 
suggests that the equity of the Romans began before legal history, 
in a modified ancestor-worship, and a change in the religious 
constitution and religious duties of the family. He is further 
of opinion that this capacity of daughters to transmit succession, 
which marked a stage in the progress of so many systems, was 
connected with the right, sometimes enjoyed by a widow, of. 
adopting a son on behalf^ of her. deceased husband, and even 
involved the germ of the ultimate admission of* females them- 
selves to a share in the inheritance. Moreover " the gift to a 
woman, or the provision for her on her marriage, cannot be 
separated from her rigl^ of succession. The ancient Hindu 
writers, in excluding the daughter from a share in the family 
succession, allow her right to a marriage portion out of the 
moveable, or personal/’ estate. In the ancient systems of the 
Western world also, there is a visible connection between inheri- 
tance and provision upon marriage. The Roman law has be- 
queathed to modern jurisprudence the doctrine that, under certain 
circumstances, a marriage portion is to be deemed an * advance * 

^ of a legacy to a daughter ; and, conversely, that a covenant to 
settle a portion is ^ satisfied by a legacy. The Muhamadan 
law recognises the rights of daughters to fixed fractional shares 
in the paternal estate ; and — probably for this reason, it is not 
the father who finds the dower for a bride but the husband. 
It is well known that the d4n mihr, or "dowry-debt” on 
account of marriage settlements, is a strong check upon the 
freedli^ of divorce theoretically provided in the Muslim law of 
marriage. " A society which has adopted this law of inheritance 
bas come under a system of rules of succession which may 
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possibly embody seme Arabian customs, but whicli can only be 
accounted for as consisting of strict, deductions from the letter 
of texts assumed to be sacred.’* , 

Of course this is only one of many essential and 'wide distinc- 
tiona The Ar^n • view *of marriage is that there should be one 
wife, united for life to a husband of her own race, though not 
of her own kin, associating with her husband on something like 
equal terms * The Musliin, on the other hand, “ is not only 
polygamous but eudogamous ; that "is, his law permits compara- 
tively near relatives to marry.** 

It i.%a renuirUable illustration of the character of British rule 
in India — well ineauing but unintelligent — that it was never 
perceived, during the earlier attacks upon the Hindu practice of 
female infantieiJe, that this practice was inextricahly connected 
with what may be termed restricted exogamy. The reformers 
were contented to accept, from those Natives whom they con- 
sulted, tiie e;cplanation that the usage was due to “ tlie expenses 
of marriage.” But they did not proceed to inquire what might 
be the reason why marriage was more expensive among tiihes 
that killed tlieir daugliters than among other natives of India, 
So they went on calling meetings and taking agreements on 
stamped paper that marriage expenses should be curtailed. The 
• Rajputs complied, in contemptuous wonder, with all suggestions, 
and — went on smothering tlieir little gtrls, fill penal measures were 
introduced of which we have yet to see the full results. It is 
now some twelve years since the new system was introduced. If 
it has been generally successful, there must, by ibis time, \)e a vast 
number of girls growing up in the Rwjpu.t villages and in those of 
lower tribes who Lave adopted the rite from imitation. Tlie 
existence of these girls must needs be a Scandal and a trouble, ai^d 
may become a source of many crimes. Foi’, by the customs of 
these tribes, daughters coonot mairy iu the clan : that would be 
incest. Their parents cannot afford bridegrooms of higher rank ; 
bridegrooms of lower rank they do not ajGfect. Had this been 
foreseen, the measures fer the suppression of' female infanticide 
would, DO doubt, have taken a different character. The writer 
calls to mind (as illustrative of the present method) a case 
In which, as Ses.sions Judge, he tried a young woman com- 
mitted because, she being an inhabitant of a ** proclaimed *’ 
village, her female infant had died of inanition. The woman 
pleaded “ not guilty ** and was stoutly defended. It was proved 
that she had several female children in her family, daughters, 
nieces and cousins. It was shown that, at the time of tb* de- 
ceased infant’s birth, the mother bad fever and lost her milk. 
It was shown that efforts had been made, in a rude way, perhaps, 

* See Creasy. Hwt of Eng^ 1, 183-4, for Teutonic eqality of wouien. 
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but in all sincerity, to bring up the child by hmd. The assessors 
interposed. The prisoner, they observed, though living in a 
proclaimed village, did i^ot belong to the tribe for whose offences 
the village had come on the list. On the contrary, so observed, 
the Assessors (Hindus who knew the fticts), the^iembers of this 
woman’s tribe practised marriage within the clan — endogamy ** 
— Why should she have killed her baby ? The prisoner was, of 
course, acquitted ; and crawled out of the Court, a free but 
ruined woman, broken in 'health, spirit, and reputation. Such 
are the occasional results of well-intentioned stupidity and igno- 
rance in high places. c , 

An imaginative mind may possibly trace survivals of these 
ideas in modern Western society. Rich parvequs still desire to 
obtain sous-in-law from the Peerage ; and what is popularly 
called Royalty,’^ is a caste whose members are thought to 
derogate when they marry beyond the limits recognized by the 
Almanac de Ootha. But, if it were possible to connect such 
usages with the old Aryan combination of endogamy and exo- 
gamy, it would still be necessary to admit the enormous way 
that the modern Aryans of the West had made in departing 
from the prejudices of their ancestors.*” Tlie subject cannot be 
fully followed out here ; enough has been shown to enable the 
reader to understand how an archaic conception of society can • 
change when once we admits the principle of a sovereign power 
not only sanctioning common law but exercising an un- 
limited faculty of modifying it. Not that the law in India rests 
now upon any thing but the sovereign power by which it is 
permitted and enforced. But that power is shown, hitherto, 
more in enforcing the law than in alteration. And the eagerness 
of the people to have recourse to the tribunals of the alien 
Government is justly commented upon by Sir H. Maine in a 
passage to which further reference is made below. 

It has been hinted above that these Courts, however appre- 
ciated by the people, are not always found sufficient for their 
wants. This is a most serious complaint. Nothing can justify 
the holding and ruling of a country by aliens unless it be the 
maintenance of peace, the protection of life and property, 
the enforcement of just claims. Now, it must be obvious that 
the last part at least of this requirement is not fulfilled so long 
as it is not practically possible for a poor but honest man — and 
of such is the hulk of the population — to obtain judicial award 
and execution. The theory of the British in India, in respect of 
civil«i^Btice, is this. Under the High Court, or other Chief 

* Marriai^e between particiaus and plebeians was not lawful till the 
passing of the Le^ CanuUia, soon after the fall ol the Decemvits 

(B. C. 445.) 
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jadiciary of a provyice, there is a Judge for each District ; each 
sub-division of the district being provided with local Courts 
whose president is generally known by the title of Munsif/’ 
Some Munsifs have what is known as ‘'Small Cause jurisdiction/’ 
the greater nttml>er have not. In any case, a peasant having a 
claim of four Bftipees for the price of a cow, has to take trouble^ 
some and expansive steps to establish bis claim, and will probably 
not recover his money then.^ Let us try to follow his course. 

The Munsif U} whose jurisdictioo he is subject is situate In 
some market-town about ten miles, let us say, from the village. 
Hithei^ the ^plaintiff trudges, through sun or rain, consuming 
a day, and losing so much of his labour. On arrival he puts up 
at the caravanserai, where he has to pay for bis room. Here be 
is beset by touts ” from the Court, and by messengers eager 
for fees. All these shoals and rocks passed, his plaint is en- 
grossed (more payment) and presented (on the following day if 
he is lucky) to the Munsif. A summons is then issued to the 
defendant, and a day fixed for the next hearing ; more payments 
and home to wait for the result. On the day fixed a second 
joiirney — for several reasons personal attendance is the rule. 
If the defendant file a cognovit, or the case is clear otherwise (and 
these are suppositious of exceptional fortune), a decree is given 
•in . bis favour with costs. But he cannot charge in his costs the 
loss of time, the “ hotel-bill,” the money spent in bribes. And 
now his trouble begins in real earnest ; except when the Court 
has proceeded under the Small Cause Act, there is an appeal 
to a still more remote and expensive court. But supposing no 
appeal is taken, even so the labour aud expense of getting the 
decree were nothing to what has to be gone through before it 
is executed. People might sympathise with a defrauded creditor, 
but no one sympathises with the proteg^ of the Courts going 
about to enforce judgment. If the reader has an opportunity, 
let him consult the annual returns of the High and Chief Courts 
and of the Judicial Commissioners, and see bow large a pro- 
portion of decrees are only “ part-executed, '* how many are not 
executed at all. Such a state of things as has been here 
sketched forms an undeniable blot in the judicial system of 
Britain in the East. Another was thrown out into lurid pro- 
miuence by the flames of fifty-seven. As the French peasantry 
in the great anarchy of the Revolution went with peculiar zest 
into the work of burning the chateaux where the landlords had 
laid up documentary proof adverse to their claims, so did ibe 
Hindustani peasantry, in almost all the disiricts affected ljiju»the 
Mutiny, take advauUigfe of tV.e temporary lapse of authority to 
destroy all the offices in which they thought there might lurk 
documents likely to do them harm. That was, in fact, the revetse 
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of the medal In ordinary times it is difficult to enforce just 
claims, in times of troulue persons against whom claims exist 
are anxious to destroy decrees and deeds by which snch claims 
have been or may be enforced. In both cases the underlying 
principle is the same. Our system iss elaborate, hard upon the 
poor, though favourable to the rich. 

It is understood that an accomplished native Judge, who has 
served in a part of India not subject to British law, is disposed 
to bring this flaw into noticeiand to suggest a scheme for its re- 
moval In the Nizam’s territory, and, indeed, to some extent 
also in the British districts of the south, there appegirs to exist 
some machinery resembling the French Juges de Faix, whereby 
petty disputes can either be reconciled by compromise or adjust- 
ed by arbitration. It would be worthy of a Government anxious 
for reform to inquire into the matter and see what could be done 
to render justice, in small cases, more accessible and less expen- 
sive throughout the whole of British India. 

Subject to this drawback and protest, the feeling of the 
country is favourable to the British judicial administration. 

When a province hitherto especially ilbgoverned, says &laine, 
Is annexed to British India, the first effect is neither satisfaction 
nor discontent; neither the peaceable continuance of old 
usages nor the sudden adoption of new, but an .extraordinary, 
influx of litigation into the British courts which arc always at 
once established. ♦ ♦ ♦ * The proper conclusion to draw is that 
.... Courts of. Justice have an immense ascendency over men’s 
minds and a singular attraction for their tastes, when they 
are first presented, as a means of settling disputes which were 
either violently adjusted or [had] slumbered because they could 
only be settled at prodigious risk. Another phase is instructive- 
ly illustrated in the more settled parts of British India. The 
commands of the government * * are more implicity obeyed than 
the commands of any previously existing authority * • * At 
present (and for a long while to come it will probably be so) the 
fact of the existence of Courts of Justice regularly enforcing the 
law is constantly before the minds of the natives * to a degree 
which we, in this country, can scarcely understand. In many 
parts of India youths learn tlie texts of the Penal and Procedure 
Codes in daily lessons * * With us ^ * no dc)ubt, the force which 
arms the law is still there ; but it lies in reserve in (so to speak) 
a compact and concentrated form which enables it to keep out 
of sight.** 

U'ffercnt as has been the evolution of the societies, so. has 
differed the result in each. The English have had their habits 
and ideas formed by centuries of the reign of law to which obe- 
dience has become an instinct. In India the people pay the law 
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an obedience wbieli conscious and partakes of the enthusiasm 
of children for new toys. But obedience is in both cases one of 
those common ideas of law which mark a common origin. 

Yet, though the fundamental principfes of law may have been 
Identical in all parts of the Aryan world, an essential difference 
has been seen tdbe set up in all those portions into which the 
Romans introduced their matured system. These primitive societies 
were founded everywhere on the development of the same integral 
cell — the family corporation, whereof the father was President. This, 
indeed, must have been almost a common necessity of all branches 
of the hum^n race that were to attain to anything like organic 
matunty. But the breed that was ultimately to take by far the 
foremost place in civilisation must have had this germ in its 
strongest shape *and condition, and with the greatest amount of 
that power of combining for increase without which cells are apt 
to remain unfruitful and unorganised. It is indeed a fair pre- 
sumption that even the family was not quite strong enough to 
constitute a permanent social basis, and that a good deal of fur- 
ther combination must have been needed before even the most 
rudimental kind of Aryan society could have been organised. As 
soon as monogamous Aryan families, however, had been group- 
ed together, if it were but in a knot of wigwams, that rudimental 
. frs,mework was created, and something like law would at once 
arise if it was not to dissolve again. « 

That is, perhaps, the explanation of a fact that Sir H. Maine 
finds so constant ; namely, the tendency of Aryan codes, even 
the most ancient, to begin with the constitution of the Courts 
of Justice, no less than of the great success which still attends 
British administration of justice in the India of to-day which has been 
already mentioned. The Romans and those nations that were most 
completely covered by the Roman system, so far surmounted 
the tendency here observed, that their later law books cease to 
treat of the constitution of Courts and the frame of the suit ” 
as the corner-stone and beginning of law. But the remoter 
peoples, the Irish and English in the West, and the Hindus on 
the East of the Aryan world, long continued 'this habit ; indeed, 
some of our modern text-books ^still take these subjects in their 
initial chapters. 

The earliest form of suit appears to have been one by which 
the complainant threw on his adversary the onus of action and 
proof by seizing his cattle ; and the earliest Court was probably 
a small gathering of elderly neighbours before whom the owner 
of the cattle claimed redress, and where the decision of the^fiause 
was enforced by public opinion and the fear of social excom- 
munication. To pronounce why in the West this has developed 
into trial by jury, while in the East it has dwindled into an 
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arbitration by panchaiat which is decaying ditily, would be too 
difficult a task to be undertaken with our present materials. 
]n the Aeeye and his four assessors may perhaps lurk a trace of 
the original lore of the number five which still lingers in India. 
If so, we cannot easily account for the# magic subsequently at- 
tached to the number twelve in the West, ft is certainly not 
a purely Saxon institution, for the Jurats in the courts which 
the Channel Islanders have preserved from their ancient connec- 
tion with France (and who •though not jurors are judges) also 
consist of the same number. It is possible^unless it can be 
showu that the number (twelve) had been choseq befop the 
Christian era — that some reverence for the twelve Apostles or 
the twelve Tribes of Israel may have suggested the adoption of 
the new panel. What is more remarkable is, that the system by 
which the facts are discovered by a number, greater or less, of house- 
holders while the official judge is only to control and adjust the 
sentence, was constantly gaining favour in the Western world, con- 
stantly losing it in the East. Whatever future may be in store for 
the jury system in Europe and the European Colonies, it is 
certain that in; the past it has made great conquests. The germ 
is traced by historians to rude Teutonic times wbeu a select 
number of neighbours were taken from the multitude present 
at tribal gatherings, to whom the decision of disputes, usually, 
of a civil nature, was committed by the parties or by the 
elders before whom they had come for advice, la criminal 
charges the accused who desired to clear himself by compur- 
gation, swore to bis innocence and brought his neighbours to 
endorse his oath. In such rude embryo the system long 
continued. Even down to the time of Edward I., who did 
so much for our laws, trial by jury was in effect a trial by 
the witnesses, the jurors being called from the neighbourhood 
and required to render a verdict ( ** true saying ” ) from their 
local knowledge (Creasy, Hist, of Eng. I, 468). Magna Chartd 
had already declared that no freeman should be imprisoned 
but by the judgment of his peers “vei per legem terrcs. 
A statute of Edward I. declared further, that trial by jury was 
••the common law of the land," the other ways being only two, 
ordeal and combat; both of which gradually fell into disuse 
and became extinct. Trial by jury thus became the one sole 
criminal law of England. What this young plant has grown to, 
no Englishman requires to he told. From the Coroner's Court 
to the High Court in its most exalted jurisdiction, all series 
of iifquiries have a tendency to end in the eliciting of an 
oracle from •• twelve men in a box"; indeed, it has been said 
that to place them there is the * ultimate object of all the 
Queen’s horses and all ihd Queen’s meU|*of all the display 
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and all the latent force of the British Constitution. The hum* 
ble Eastern sister of tbis sovereign deity is the panehaiat 
of \7hicb so little is heard now-u-days, though more is heard 
than seen. There is ai^ obsolete Hindi proverb Panch men 
ParmesAtmr «(which might almost be translated, ** In Jury 
is God known/’) But the Deus ex machind of ancient^ Hin- 
duism is much in the condition of any other idol that lies 
neglected in a shed, or is only brought out on special and not 
very dignified occasions. In point of fact the panch has de« 
generated into a tribal council chiefly resorted to, when there 
is a qifestion*of ceremonial impunity, and a prospect of a. fine 
or feast to be exacted from some lax observer of caste usage. 

The same power that was favourable to the development of 
popular justice in one country has proved fatal to it in the 
other; the power of the organising Royal Government of 
England. In the middle ages, when the Musalman Sultan sate 
in darbdr carrying on a histrionic imitation of an aula regia 
which was reproduced with due respect by his delegates in 
the Provinces, there seems reason to believe that the real ad- 
ministration of justice was performed by the village elders. 
This certainly went on in the Turkish Empire, where the 
Greek and Sclave rdyaa maintained their old popular tribunals, 
\inder the drapery of the Musalman ^throne ; and it is almost 
certain that it went on in Hindustan also. But what the 
winds and storms of an oppressive rule were unable to blow 
away has melted ofi before the sunshine of the Pax Britanniea. 
Though the laws may still be those of a primitive people, 
the machinery is now that of the latest development of civili- 
sation. It may indeed he doubted whether it is not some- 
thing rather too refined and elaborate ; as of a bran new screw 
engine from Glasgow fitted into an Arab snow.*’ Too dear 
it certainly is : the revenue-head of Law and J ustice ” for 
1881 came to nearly three and a quarter millions. 

One of Sir Henry's most interesting chapters is that in 
which he deals with the primitive Courts to' which the Aryan 
kings soon found it necessary to delegate their judicial autho 
rity, Courts it may be added whose fusion with the old Teuto- 
nic inquests of neighbours has constituted the elaborated 
tribunals of Great Britain and the United States, as we see 
them to-day. This Chapter (V. of the present series) is one 
of those whose substance has already been familiar to readers 
of The Fortnightly Review, and it would be impossible to do 
it justice within our present limits. The author shrewdly ^n- 
jectures that there were prehistoric (or as he says ** natural 
tribunals that were older tKan any Royal Courts. Then cama 
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the feudal courts 0/ the Barons which exerctsed great oppres- 
eioD. The King, however, in England at least, never neglected 
these Courts. The popular tribunals were nerved by royal 
support and patronage ; the Barons’ ^ Courts were restrained 
by his omnipresent control. When these cduties became 
too many and too onerous, tlie king maintained the use 
without retaining the vain shadow. The writs of the Courts 
at Westminster continued to run in the king’s name, though 
the king ceased to practice a mummery of judging, like his 
Musalman contemporaries. Justices in Eyre replaced the royal 
progresses; the jury was associated with the judges f, the 
“ magical,*’ the “ practical ” English mind worked out, in its 
dull but effectual way, the union' of supreme power and popu- 
lar will. 

The last point on which our space will permit us to dwell 
is the law of property. Sir Henry notes f Chapter X.) certain 
distinctions which run through commodities, and which causes 
the olgects lying on either side of the line to belong legally 
to different branches or provinces of legislation. Thus we 
have, in English law, the distinction between realty and per- 
sonalty ; in Hindu law that between ancestral property and 
that which is acquired by individual members of the family ; 
lastly, tliat between family estate and stridhan^ the peculiar 
property of women. 

But by far the most important feature of the law of pro- 
perty is presented by the case of land. In all countries where 
the feudal system prevailed, the ultimate ownership of land — 
unless held on allodial tenure — was as much vested in the Crown 
as it was in the East in the time of Strabo. This was the ex- 
pression of a feeling common to all Aryan nations— and not 
confined to them — that the land on which a clan or tribe was 
settled was subject to the collective claims of the whole 
body, in the same way as that body was liable for its defence. 

The allod,” according to our author, is the original Western 
form of individual appropriation of land ; ^and he regards It 
as equivalent to, or directly representative of, the share or 
fraction of the divisible portion of. the domain which came 
into the possession of any particular family. In the Indian 
village community we see the same state of things to this day, 
where the right to a portion of the common profits — muna/a- 
Mkamilat — is proportionate to the extent of the separate 
holding. But the result has been. .very different in the two 
extremes of the Aryan world. In' Britain, for example, the 
obligation to the State — once exacted in the form of service— 
has been minimised into symbolid forms, or has dwindled away 
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in the form of a •redeemed land-tax, whicfi from four shillings 
in the pound has fallen to perhaps one penny.* In India, on 
the other hand, where a civilised administration has been brought 
to .bear upon archaic institutions, the land is held in partner* 
ship whereof 4he State and the cultivator are members, and 
in the more fortunate cases the only members. In Bengal, 
as we know, tiie ill-informed benevolence of Lord Cornwallis 
introduced some approximation to the British system : the 
nation having parted with its interest in the land for a iliost 
insufficient quit rent, while the interest of the cultivator 
lias l^eeii sacrificed to landlords and their lessees who resent 
all interference* 

To sum up ; •the studies of Sir H. S., Maine have been most 
interesting and important. * Tbey have had a prominent part 
in showing that, with all the subsequent variations of deve- 
lopment, Aryan legal ideas have originated in a fundamen- 
tally true view of liuman society. That view being, that, in 
place of remaining a promiscuous incoherent herd of highly 
organised animals, browsing or quarrelling under a self-appointed 
herdsman, mankind, in order to prosper, must construct a co- 
herent association founded on the combination * of cells or 
atoms, integers in fact, consisting of the union of one person 
• of either sex with one of the other ; the numbers of the sexes 
being normally equal. That a certain sense of cosmic order, 
derived, it is probable, from an observation of natural pheno- 
mena, led tliese primeval Aryans to regard law (the Greek 
Themis, daughter of Heaven and Earth, wife of Zeus, mother 
of the Hours and the Fates, of Equity and of Peace) as some- 
thing holy and absolute. That the influences of colonisation 
first relaxed the rigour of this feeling in the West, so that 
occidental law reform began before oriental, and at once took 
the direction of disentangling law from religion, and adopting 
the former as a human iustrurneot to human ends. But that 
the same path has been ultimately pursued, though in a ihore 
timid spirit, by the chief Eastern section of the race; which 
in the end, coming to be ruled by the descendants of the 
Western colonists, has found itselHn tlie singular position where 
an archaic system is directed by modern skill. And we see a 
door opened for the admission of a spirit of unlimited, though 
gradual, modification which, begun cautiously by alien but 
sympatbetic Courts, may be destined to be carried to much greater 
lengths in the hands of indigenous reformers. 

H. G. KbeneT 

** The land-tax not redeemed iff a little over a million, p a. on a gross 
rental of perha^. nearly two hundred millions. 
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Art. V.— the VICISSITUDES OF TPE CITY OF BAGH- 
DAD FROM ITS FOUNDATION TILL OU« TIMES. 

B aghdad was the seat of the Khalifs, the capital of Islanif 
and the centre of commerce, art and science during five 
hundred years ; but it not only lost its splendour when the Mongol, 
Holagu Khan, took it and destroyed the Kbalifate in 1258 (A. H. 
656) as will be narrated further on ; it was converted into a heap 
of ashes and lost nearly all its inhabitants ; so that TuVkish 
Baghdad, which afterwards again emerged on the east side of the 
Tigiis, could be but a weak image of the brilliaht city of the 
Khalifs, one of the capitals of the woild, covering an exten- 
sive area on both banks of the river. 

Neither Mekkah, nor Eufah, nor Hashemiah, nor Ambar, was 
suitable for a fixed centre of a mighty Khalifate, and Abu Ja’fer 
Al-Man^* 6 r (A. D. 754 till 775), the second Abbasside Khalif, 
was lucky enough to hit on the right spot for the capital, not 
only of E’laq, but of the whole empire. He had been 
disgusted wih Hashemiah, the residence he had inherited from 
his brother and predecessor, because the turbulent BAweudys 
had besieged him in it, and he hated the treacherous inhabitants 
of the adjoining town of Eufah. It is said that before the Rhalif 
determined to build a city on the spot, he consulted a man who 
lived there, who told him that, if he were to establish his 
residence between the Euphrates and the Tigris, no enemy 
could approach him without crossing one of them ; further, 
that the locality was intermediate between Bosiab, Kufab, Wasit, 
and Mosul, the newly founded cities of the realm, and that the 
two rivers would be tlie means of communication with various 
countries, whence his residence could be provided with food and 
articles of trade in abiiiidauce, by land as well as by sea, from 
every quarter of tbe woild. 

Moved by the advantages just enumerated, Al-MaD 96 r eagerly 
set about building the city (A, H. 145, A. D. 762), ordering the 
stones to be brought from Ma^ayn and the doors for the new 
houses from Wasit, so as to adorn the new city with the best 
materials of the ancient ones. The entire white palace, the T^qi 
Kesra, was to have been bodily transported from Madayn to 
Baghdad, and countless labourers commenced the work of destruc- 
tioDr It was, however, soon found that tbe immense trouble of 
breaking up the ancient ruins did not pay, and the workmen were 
recalled. Although the building of the city progiessed but slowly 
and was often inteirupted by fights with the descendants of A’Ji, the 
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Ehalif with his camp\opk up his abode in it^eifter the expiration 
of a year, but it was not finished till A. H. 149 (A. D. 766), 
when peace had been established, and It obtained the name of 
Var^ua^aaldm^ which may be translated the seat of peace/’ or 
‘*of salutation/* The snrrounding lands were divided by Al- 
Manpfir into various estates, and presented to his adherents, who 
erected upon them habitations and palaces. The new city was 
nearly of a circular form and surrounded by two walls, the 
interior of which was higher than t^e exterior. The walls had 
towers, so arranged that the doors in them were not opposite 
each other, but corresponded always diagonally, wherefore l)he 
city obtaineS the epithet zaura, L e., with elanting gates ; the 
palace^of the Khalif was in the centre of the town, and by its 
side the great *mosque, so that the visible emblems of the State 
and the Church were contiguous. At that time the markets and 
bazars were all within the town, but they were soon removed 
beyond the interior city, because, narrates Abul Faraj, when 
the Yezier of Al Manpur had taken an ambassador from the Em- 
peror of Constantinople through the city and questioned him about 
its arrangements, the ambassador averred that tb^ were all 
very handsome, except that the enemies of the Vezier dwelt 
together with him. He meant the turbulent mob of the 
bazdrs. Accordingly as soon as the ambassador had departed, the 
*K.iialif, m order to remove the mob from his vicinity, ordered 
all the markets to be transplanted ^)eyond the city-wall, to the 
Karkh, i. e., suburbs on the western bank of the Tigris ; so that 
only the bazar for vegetables, oil and vinegar remained in the 
city. 

After the death of Al Manpur — ^jvho expired in bis pil- 
grimage to Mekkah — his son Al Mahdi (A. D. 775 to 785) 
established the camp of his troops on the east side of the 
Tigris, and built a new palace in the centre of the camp, which 
henceforth obtained the name of A’skar-ul-Mahdi. The residence 
of the Klialifs, which was now distinguished by pompous edifi- 
ces, he piit in communication with the tomb of the Prophet, by 
making a road to it through the Arabia^k peninsula, building 
a caravanserai at each station, erecting milestones along the 
route, causing wells to be dug, water reservoirs to be cleaned or 
repaired, and pulpits, like that in Medinah from which Muham- 
mad himself had preached, to be erected in the villages. The 
city of Baghdad had now become so large, that it extended 
several Farsakhas along the river. 

Harun-ul-Jli^shid, the fifth Abbaside Ehalif, and son of Al- 
Mahdi (A. D. 786 till 809) also erabellis^^ the city by the 
construction of a new palace, or rather series of barracks for 
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his army ; but, although Gonviuced of the ^cellent' site and 
importance of Baghdad as a residence, this Khalif was by no 
means satisfied with its faithless, quarrelsome and rebellious 
inhabitants, wherefore he withdrew, towards the end of his 
reign, to bis birthplace, Bay, in Persfia, in order to impart to 
it new splendour by making it the seat of government, but 
his successors again returned with their treasures to Baghdad 
and made it their residence, which it remained till the fall of 
the Khalifate. 

Wiien Edrisi wrote (A. D. 1150), Baghdad was at its zerdth ; 
the two cities on the left and the right bank ^were ^united 
by bridges of boats constantly crow’ded with passengers. The 
eastern town, says be, is remarkable for its multitude of gardens 
and orchards, irrigated and fertilized by two rivers, so that there 
would be no necessity even for the water of the Tigris. The sur- 
roundings of the western town were irrigated by the Isa canal, 
branching from the Euphrates, and on the embouchure of which into 
the Tigris, a bridge called was situated. From the Isao. a 
subordinate canal, the ^el Sirra, btanched out, which provided not 
only the fields and gardens of those parts, but the town itself with 
water. The Nahr Isa was not trammeled by any kind of dam, 
and was navigable fiom the Euphrates to Baghdad, whereas the 
Nahr iSiwa had many sluices with numerous mills upon them, c 
Abulfeda (who wrote Ar D. 1381) states that the in 

Baghdad is the sanctuary of the Khalit’s palace, which occupies, 
according to Yakut, one-third of the city. It is surrounded by 
a wall, beginning ori the east bank of the Tigris, and again re- 
turning to it in the form of a crescent. The gates leading into it 
were six in number: Bah-uL-Ghurha, the gate of strangers, 

nearest to the Tigris. 2. Bdb-sHq-ut-tamr, gate of the date niarr 
ket, liigh, shut up during the Khalifate of Emam-en-Neie- 
(A. D. 1179 to 1226) and remaining so. Then comes 3. Bab- 
en-nabi, the gate of the Prophet, with the threshold to be kissed 
by the entering arnbasadors of princes. 4. Bdb-ul-umma, the 
people’s gate, whence the wall continues for nearly a mile without 
a gate to 5. Bab-Bosidn, the garden-gate. Lastly 6. Bib- 
ulmordteb, tlie gate of stfps, two arrow-shots distant from 
the Tigris. The whole space enclosed within these gates is 
called the Khalil’s palace, which has its own markets and 
habitations of many persons. 

This seclusion, in connection with the imbecility and effeminacy 
of the later Khalifs, which made them only tools in the hands 
of their Veziers, brought on also their fall, and loiig before it 
several independent Khalifales, such as that of Bosrah, Kufah- 
Khoiasau, Persia, Egypt, Spain, &c., had sprung into existence. 
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This seclusion w^s also the cause of th^ last Khalifa total 
ignorance of the siege of Baghdad by Hulagu Ehaii after it had 
lasted already two montlis. After the coufiBgration, the con- 
queror issued orders to his Vezier (m 1258) for the re-building 
of the city, but the raAiparts, and towers had already been 
levelled to tbe^ground, a million of the inhabitants of the city 
and its vicinity bad been massacred ; the colleges of science for 
which Bagdad had been famous, had been annihilated, and the 
library of 100,000 volumes, collected during five hundred years, 
had become the prey of the flames. 

Of ^he population of Bagdad during the early times of its 
greatest prosperity, we possess no accurate information, but if it be 
true, that, when the celebrated Doctor of Divinity Ebu Hanbul 
died ,800,000 men and 60,000 women accompanied his bier, the 
city must have been as populous as any of the large cm pi tals of 
the world. The income of the Khalifate, which extended from 
the Indus to^ mount Atlas, and from the river Tigris to the 
Nile, was concentrated at Baghdad ; it was, in the time of 
Ddrun-ur-Rashid, estimated to have annually amounted 
to 7,500 hundredweights of gold. In one of the last brilliant 
audiences given by the Khalif Moqtadir (A. D. 908 to 932) 
to an ambassador of the Byzantine Emperor in his palace, 
.there were present 700 chatnbeiiains with golden belts, 4, 000 
white, and 3,000 black, eunuchs; aik army of 16,000 men was 
drawn up on parade ; 38,000 pieces of cloth, of which 12,500 
were embroidered with gold, covered the walls, and 40,000 
carpets the floors of the palace, whilst 100 lions, with their 
keepers, stood at its gates. The throne was shaded by the 
celebrated tree with IS branches of gold and silver, studded 
with singing birds of the same metals, like the golden tree 
which stood in the Fentapyrgion, the palace of the Byzantine 
Emperor Theophilos. All this pomp implies a high state of in- 
dustry, trade and art, to have produced it, and connections with 
distant regions from which etnhassies arrived. 

In 1170 the Balibi Benjamin of Tudei& went from Spain 

The remark, of the wliich was at that 

Kabbi Benjamin on Uttgh- time Still th^^l 1 .. jipital of the empire of 
the Khalifs, although they no longer consti^ 
tuted the centre of Muhammadan power, since the Ainirship, or 
dominion, had, in the middle of the eleventh century, been usurped 
by the Sultans of the Seljukides, who, however, had in their turn 
become split up, and divided the empire into small provinces 
in the middle of the twelfth. The phantom of the ancient 
might of the Khalifs was, however, still held up among the 
population by the prestige of their descent from the* Abbassidesi 
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by the insignia of tbe Ehalifate, by the palace to which they 
were relegated^ and where they dwelt wuh their harem^ 
their eunuchs, chamberlains and parasites, as well as by the 
mysterious invisibility of their person, which bad, however, 
together with their dignity, and even thiir life, become a mere 
plaything iu the hands of the Vezier who happefned to be strong 
and cunning enough to usurp the substance of power and to 
leave the shadow of it to the Ebalif. 

Rabbi Benjamin, who was at Baghdad during tbe reign of the 
* Ehalif Mustazy, never mentions his name, hut often calls hin^ 
Amyr-ul-mUmanyn, Commander of the Faithful. All Muham- 
madan princes, says tbe Rabbi, acknowledge the Ehalif *to be 
their spiritual chief, as the Christian ones do the Pope. His 
habitation — the harem above described — is a Small house in 
drcumference ; his palace is surrounded by a large park, planted 
with all kinds of trees for use and pleasure ; it contains many 
kinds of animals, and a lake of water filled from the Tigris, 
serving as a resort for the chase of birds, game and fish, in 
which also the courtiers are invited to partake. He has no 
other income except that which he gains by the labour of his 
bands [1] wherefore he makes carpets which be stamps with his 
seal, that his courtiers may sell them in the bazars, where the 
nobles of the country purchase them. 

The present Ehalif, continues the Rabbi, is an excellent man, 
honest, benevolent towards everybody, but invisible to Mubarnina- 
dans. Pilgrims from foreign countries, who often pass {through 
Baghdad on their road to Mekkah, usually desire to be presented 
to him; and invoke him as ‘‘Master! Light of the Believers!" 
but he himself remains always concealed, and hangs out only a 
corner of his garment from the window, which is tlien eagerly 
kissed, whilst one of the attendants of the Ehalif imparts to them 
a blessing in the following words : — “ Go in peace ; the Master, 
the Light of the Believers, is friendly to thee, and gives thee his 
blessing.*' Thus they go away joyfully, because they esteem the 
Ehalif equally with their Prophet. 

The members of the Kbalifs family, and also his brothers kiss 
his garment; they dwell in palaces, but are kept iu confinement 
under their superintendeatei tb hinder their revolting against 
their chief. In his own palace, however, every one of them is 
highly respected ; he possesses villages and towns, the revenues 
whereof are administered by their agents ; they eat, and carouse 
and lead a jolly life. 

The palace of the Ehalif, which contains many large buildings, 
columns of gold and silver, jewels and treasures of all kinds, is 
Ijdft by him only once a yaar, n|b{aely, during the festival of 
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Ramadan. On thatgoccasion he mounts a muIe,*rojalIy adorned, with 
cloths of silver and of gold. His turban, however, with its costliest 
jewels, is wrapped in a black veil, as a sign of humility. A 
numerous retinue of noLles, among wnom there are princes from 
Arabia, Media, JPersia, and from more distant countries, follow 
him in rich dresses ; the procession goes from the palace to the 
Bosrah gate, where the great chief mosque is situated. All who 
take part in this ceremony, women as well as men, are dressed in 
silk and purple; the streets are full of singers, dancers * and 
rejoicings. All greet the Khalif, who at last alights in the vesti- 
bule oi the mosque, mounts the wooden pulpit, and expounds the 
law. Learned Moslems rise and praise his goodness and piety, 
whereon be propounces his benediction. Then he slaughters the 
camel brought there for sacrifice, and distributes the pieces among 
the grandees, which they again divide among their friends for 
consumption, every one being anxious to eat a morsel of the 
animal whioh fell by the sacred hands of the Khalif. The 
solemnity being finished, the Khalif now returns to his palace near 
the Tigris, accompanied by the grandees in boats on the river, 
but he enters his palace alone. He never returns by the same route 
by which he departed. The water-way is carefully guarded, 
and the Khalif never leaves his dwelling again throughout the 
• whole of the following year. 

His piety, says Rabbi Benjamin, be has shown also by building 
on the other side of the water, on an arm of the Euphrates, 
many large edifices, whole streets, and hospitals for the poor, where 
they are cured of their diseases. Here are about 60 pharmacies^ 
provided from the magazines of the Khalif with every thing 
needed by the patients till their recovery ; there is also a large 
building the Ddr-ul-marabbatyn [abode of the tied], where 
lunatics are confined, chiefly during the hot season, each being 
fettered by an iron-chain till he recovers bis senses, and may again 
be received by his family. 

Baghdad has 10,000 Jews among its inhabitants, who live in 
peace and comfort, and enjoy much respect. Among them there 
are many wise men, doctors of the Mosaic law, and presidents of 
colleges, where it is taught. Tbe chief of all is the Rabbi 
Daniel Ben Khisdai, the prince of the captivity, the lord, whose 
pedigree is traced to king David. Under the authority of the 
Amyr-ul-mfimenyn he enjoys the supreme command over all the 
Jewish congregations, and possesses, to that effect, a seal 
which the Khalif bestowed upou him. Every one, be he Jew Ojr 
""Moslem, must rise in his presence, or receive a punishment .of 100 
lashes. He goes to the audience of the Khalif with a large escort 
of horsemen ; be wears embroidered silk garments, a white 
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with a diadem-like' ornament, and heralds ohoutj;before him— 

Make room for the Lord, tlie son of David T' His power extends 
over Mesopotamia, Persia, ^Kliorasan, Saba in Yemen, Diarbekir, 
J^rmenia, and to the land of Cutbac^ near mount Ararat ; also 
over the country of the Alans to the iron g|ite of Alexander 
(Darband) and over the provinces of the Turkomans, to the Oxus 
as far as Tibet and India. He permits, to all communities of 
those parts, to elect for their Rabbis, only such as have been 
ordained and permitted by him to officiate, wherefore numerous 
presents are sent to him also from most distant regions. 

This Prince of the Captivity has dwelling hcmses, gardens, 
tr,ee-plantations, and large estates in Babylonia, inherited from 
his ancestor^, and not alienable by any one ; h^ draws revenues 
also from Jewish hostels, markets, and goods on which toll is levied. 
He is very rich, but also learned and hospitable, so that daily a great 
number of Israelites dine with him at the same table. At the 


time of his installation he must, however, disburse large sums of 
money to the Khalif and to the princes of his house. His consecra- 
tion takes place in the palace of the Khalif, who places his hands 
upon him, whereon the prince returns, accompanied by music, to 
his own dwelling, and tliere consecrates the members and presidents 
of his own community by the imposition of hands. 

Many Jews in Baghdad are rich and learned ; they have twefltyi 
eighty synagogues partly in the city itself, and partly in Al-Korkh on 
the west side of the Tigris. The chief synagogue of the Prince of the 
Captivity is adorned with columns of variegated marble, overlaid with 
gold and silver, on the pillars of which certain Psalms are written in 
golden letters. The altar upon which the roll of the Pentateuch is 
placed has ten marble steps, on the uppermost of which the stalls of 
the Prince of the Captivity and of the other princes of the house of 
David are placed. 

Nothino in the whole of Mesopotamia can be compared with the 
rich surroundings of Baghdad, with its gardens, orchards and 
date-groves ; merchants from all countries meet in Baghdad for 
purposes of trade ; also many sages and philosophers, learned in 
the sciences, dwell there, as well as Magi who are skilled in all 
kinds of magic arts. 

Mo 8 ta^ 9 etn was the last and apparently also the most weak- 


minded Khalif. He began to reign in 
(«242) and appointed Ehn O’lknmy 
to be his Vezier in 642 (1 244). Two years, 
however, before the last mentioned event, and therefore simul- 


taneously with the accession of the Khalif to the throne, the Tigris, 
as if it were a harbinger of further calamities, and of extinction 
of the Abbaside Khalifate, overflowed its banks, and so ruined 
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tbe oity, that not •more than three mosquel remained standing, 
whilst thousands of other buildings were levelled to the gronno. 
In 661 (1S5S) Httlagu the brother of the Grand Kh&n Kabila, 
and gpran^on of Chengbi^ began bis march from the east to the 
west, and having in 65« (1256) conquered the intervening coun* 
tries, attacked jBaghddd the advice of Khwijib N 69 yr-Rl-din 
Tdsy ; * took and sacked it in 656 (1258), keeping the Khalif im- 
prisoned for some time, and slaying him at last, with his sons and 
several thousand noble A'bbasides. Mosta’ 9 em was tbe 86th .or 
37th Khalif of the house of A’bhis, which had reigned 62U years. 
Be ba(^ been sixteen years and eight months on the throne^ and 
had, according to Hamdullah Mnatafy Kazvynji attained the age 
of forty-six year^ and three months* 

Tlie effeminacy and imbecility of the later A'bbasides contri- 
buted so largely to the diminution of their power, that gradually 
several Khalifates, independent of each other, such as those of 
Bo 9 rah, Kufa, Egypt, Khor^san, F&rs and Egypt, sprang into ex- 
istence, so that long before tbe time of Mosta'yem, the power of 
an Abbaside Khalif scarcely embraced a larger area than the city 
of Baghdad with its immediate environs. The Khalifs neverthe- 
less kept up the regal pomp of a great court with its innumerable 
parasites, who absorbed the larger portion of the revenues. The 
Jast Khalif remained faithful to the traditions of his predecessors, 
and not only continued to maintain thousands of courtiers and 
attendants, but left to posterity a singular example of bis 
conceit and folly, recorded in the pages of Mirkbond, who, however, 
always speaks respectfully of him, and either does not see, or 
does not venture to regard it in the light we do -The Khalif had 
in the vicinity of his p^ace, set up a black stone, like that on 
the Ka’bah, which pilgrims are obliged to kiss. This homage 
he exacted also for his stone, which he covered with a piece of 
black satin in the form of a largo sleeve, and every one seeking au 
audience, even if he happened to be a sovereign prince, was 


* The private character of this great astronomer and mathematician has 
a very dark blot. He entered the service of the Jast prince of the Assassins, 
only for the purpose of avenging himself on the Khalif Mosta’^em who had 
disparaged one of his works. When, hcSvever, Nd^ir-al-din became aware 
of Hulagu*8 power, he not only betrayed his master to him, but led the 
Mongol conqneror also to Baghd&d, in order to quench his thirst for venge- 
ance in the blood of the Khalif. The devastation of Baghdad, the destruc- 
tion of the schools and the loss of the most precious books which were thrown 
into the Tigris by the Mongols, weigh as heavy crimes upon the memory of 
K69yr-al-din, for which tbe astronomical observatory afterwards erected by 
him at Muraghah for Hnlagu, cannot atone. The demolition of the 
forta of the Assassins was a merit in the oanse of humanity, but it waa 
aecomi^ished by the treachezy of Qigyr-al-dyu Tfisy. 
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obliged first to pa^ a visit to tbis emblem, to kiss the atone. 
The ceremony could not be avoided, but such an inatance is men- 
tioned when MuUan& M^jd-al-din-^who had been sent as am- 
bassador to the Khalif from Shiraz by tlm Atabeg Sa’d Muzaffer- 
al-din Abu Bekr— was invited to kiss*^ the stone, and instead of 
doing BO, placed the Quor£n upon it, to which lie paid the re- 
quired act of homage. Another weakness of Mosta’yem was to 
ride out on horseback, with a large black veil over his face. The 
curiosity of the people was' nevertheless so great, that all the win- 
dows in the streets through which he passed, were let out on such 
occasions for hire, and fetched 30,000 dinars every time^ This 
sum appears to be exaggerated, as money could not at that period 
of time have been so abundant in the city ; por is it stated 
whether the householders or the Government profited by the 
liberality of the sightseers. 

Although the revenues of the Khalif must have been scanty, 
he is nevertheless said to have maintained an army, consisting 
of 124,000 cavalry, and each of the courtiers bad his 
retainers in proportion ; but it is not unlikely that the 
troops were quartered on the people, who probably also fed 
them. The Commander-in-Chief of the army appears to have 
been Sulaymhn Sh&h— who will afterwards be mentioned with 
the additional title of Duwitdar, or inkstand-holder, i,e,, secretary— ^ 
who did not distinguish hintself particularly, but tlie above men- 
tioned Vezier played the r61e of a traitor ou the fall of Baghdad 
and the extinction of the Khalif. 

The account of Mullani Mou'yn-al-din Asfratri in his RaudaU 
ahjennAt fy aveaf Her At about Ebn OMkamy differs somewhat from 
that of Mirkbond. Both authors agree, however, on the main points, 
and state that not only had the Vezier, being a staunch Shya’h and 
consequently a partizan of the descendants of A'ly, been slighted 
by some of tlie courtiers of Mosta’qem, but Abu Bekr, a son of 
the latter, encouraged by the coldness which even his father mani- 
fested towards Ebn O’lkamy, went so far as to send a number of 
troops to the suburb of Baghdad, named Karkh, to plunder it 
and to take prisoners the Bany Hashem who lived there with their 
wives and children ; all of whom, having been placed on horses, 
were ignominiously marched tfi rough the b4z4r. Tbis act of Abu 
Bekr was considered disgraceful, and blamed even by the anta- 
gonistic and dominant Sunni faction, and exasperated the Vezier 
to such a degree, that he conceived a plan for taking vengeance 
and annihilating all his foes, by inviting Hulagu the Mongol 
Ilkhdn to take possession of the city of Baghdad. 

There is no doubt that, as Hulagu was approaching more closely 
the dominions of Mosta’^em— *which were now very small— and 
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had already taken the forts of the Assassins, t he wonld soon have 
reached Baghdad without the invitatiou of Al-O'lkamy, whiobp 
however, may have accelerated his arrival. This Vezier is said to 
have secretly gone and offered his service to Hulagu Kh&n, but, 
as such a step would lithe been fraught with the greatest dangei:; 
another account^^according to which he despatched only a confi* 
dential servant with a message* is more credible. That message 
was as follows * If the llk&n will march to Baghdid before 
preparations for war can be made* jbhere will be no necessity to 
fight/’ This overture on the part of the Vezier not being 
sufficient to^ induce Hulagu to act in conformity therewith* + Al- 
O’lkarfly promised that* instead of concentrating* he would disperse 
the Khalifs army* and do everything he could to surrender the 
city to Hulagif. The llkhan had great faith in astrology and 
consulted Khwajah Nacyr-al-din Tfisy* who occupied a high posi- 
tion at his court* whether the stars would favour the enterprise 
he meditated. , The astronomer royal accordingly took his obser* 
vatioDs* and informed Hulagu Khan* that the extinction of the 
A'basside dynasty was close at hand. Having obtained this en- 
couragement of bis hopes by the assent of the stars* the likhan 
ordered Sunj^k Noyan to march with the vanguard* to cross the 
Tigris* and to join another General* T&njd Noy&n* west of Bagh* 
ddd, where both armies should encamp. Meanwhile the Vezier* 
Vhb had been apprized of the approacli of the Mongols* insinuated 
to the Khalif* that* as all the surrounding potentates were on the 
most friendly terms with the Commander of the Faithful* and no dis- 
turbances were to be apprehended* it would be proper to relieve the 
treasury from paying allowances to so many officers of the army* 
by sending them to garrison various parts of the country* which 
would support them and also augment the revenues of the State. 
This advice was accepted and Baghd^ denuded of troops. 

Now Hulagu Elian himself also , began his march towards the 
city* and was gradually joined by those of his Genexals with their 
troops* who had been devastating the country in various directions. 
Some historians assert that after the Ilkh&n bad conquered * the 
forts of the Ismailis* he sent — no doubt to obtain a pretext for a 
easua belli, as is customary also with modem conquerors — an 

* The lamailis* whom trae Moslems designate as MoUabedah* or heretic^ 
were also called Hashis (from their habit of eating Hashish) which nftmb 
became Europeanized by its transformation into Assassin. The histories 
Jowayny* who accompanied Hulaga in his expeditions* narrates how m 1866 
Bokn-al-dyn* the last sovereign of Aldmaut* was eaptiired and slain bj 
Hulagu. 

t Mirkliond states tliat the troops of Ogotai* who was Grand Eban from 
18S1 to 1241 had suffered reverses in their attempts to take Baghdad* and 
that* therefore, Hulaga was anwUling at once to march agiunst the city. 
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embassy to the Efealif Mosta’^m^ blaming bim for not having 
despatched any troops to aid the Mongols in tUe expedition against 
the assassins just mentioned, and to inform him that this omis- 
sion Kvould be condoned, if he agreed to destroy the ramparts and 
towers of Baghdad, to fill up the moats, Otnd to abdicate the gov- 
ernment in favour of his own son. The Ehalif was at the same 
time ordered to make his appearance, in person, in the camp of 
Hulagu Kh&n, or to send his Commander-in-Chief Sulaym&n Sh&b| 
in order to avoid hostilities ; but to be prepared for his own ruin 
and destruction in case of refusal to comply with this invitation. 
When the ambassadors had delivered their message, the Khalif 
despatched Ebn Jdzy and Mudabbar-al-dyn Nakhchivdny in their 
company to Hulagu Kh&n, with the following reply, the grandilo- 
quent style of which will not appear improbable, if it be considered 
that even in the present age, paltry eastern mouarchs, steeped in 
complete ignorance of the external world, and misguided by the 
fulsome flatteries of the courtiers who surround them and 
govern them, still exist, and are credulous as well as imbecile 
enough to believe that they are great potentates. The reply was 
this “ O youthful and inexperienced prince, why do you rely 
upon your good fortune of a few days t Do not ask from me what 
you will never obtain. Are you not aware that from the West to 
the East, all men who know God and the prophet obey me ? When 
I assemble my scattered hosts, I shall first march to Erfin, thed 
to Turan, and establish every one in his proper place. Return 
peaceably to Ehoras&n, for, if you desire war, I have millions of 
soldiers.” When the ambassadors left the city of Baghd&d they 
saw thousands of the inhabitants on the roads, who insulted them 
and spat at them in order to provoke reprisals, and then to attack 
them ; but, information having been conveyed to the Yezier, he 
quickly despatched some of his people, who succeeded in extricat- 
ing the embassy from the mob. 

When the ambassadors bad arrived in the camp of the Ilkh&n 
Hulagu, they reported to him what had taken place. He became 
angry, said that he had expected the Khalif to have more sense, 
and vouchsafed that if he were as crooked as a bow, he would 
make him as straight as an arrow. When the envoys of the 
Khalif were admitted to the presence of the llkhdn, after he had 
beard the above recorded answer of the Khalif, he was displeased, 
but nevertheless uttered only the following words: — ** Those 
people must have a nature different from ours to make at- 
tempts of this kind.” When he dismissed the envoys of 
the Khalif in 655 (began 9th January 1257}, be gave them 
the following letter for Mosta’ 9 em The love of gold and 
pomp has so engrossed your mind, that the words of your 
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'^well-wishen make iH>*impie8sion upon yon. Qet ready to.fight, for 
I shall attack you ^ith a numerous army/' When the envoys 
returned to Bao^hdad, they first communicated with the Veaier, 
who then made his report to the Khalif, and probably did not 
conceal the danger impending over Mo8ta’9em9 as we are in- 
formed that hem ordered O’lkamy to give his opinion at once 
of what it would be best to do. The Yezier replied * We must 
grease the heels of the foe with gifts. Tlie Ilkh&n is to be 
propitiated with a present of the finest goods loaded on a thousand 
donkeys, by an offering of one thousand dromedaries, and * as 
many caparisoned steeds. The princes and the officers of his 
army eire, dboording to their various ranks, to receive similar pre- 
sents ; Hulagu is to be proclaimed sovereign, and money is to be 
coined in his name. Tims the calamity vrill be averted.'’ Mosta'« 
9em at first assented to this proposal, and informed all his Amyrs 
of his resolution to abide by it. Mujahed-ul-dyn, however, ob- 
jected, and made, with the consent of the other nobles, who were, 
like himself,' enemies of Al-O'lkamy, the following speech : — In 
this matter the Vezier seeks merely his own advantage, and 
endeavours to ingratiate himself with Hulagu Kh&n ; he will 
draw only calamity upon the Amyrs and the troops. We must 
concentrate the army and block the road of the foe.” The 
Ebalif now approved of this advice, having entirely changed 
*hid mind. Al-O’lkamy, therefore, no longer urged the necessity 
of sending gifts to propitiate the Mongol conqueror. 

According to other accounts the Khalif met even the first 
advice of Al-O’lkamy with a negative answer, simply remark- 
ing:— “Thy beard is long, but thy intellect small ; ” when, 
however, the T&tar army had come close, and began the siege in 
earnest, and Mosta^em was much distressed, be consulted the 
Vezier again in his troubles ; the latter, however, simply replied - 
“ Our beard is long.” 

Although the Khalif appears to have been kept ignorant of 
the real state of affiiirs, some of his courtiers were nevertheless 
intelligent and sincere enough to advise him, to concentrate, for 
the defence of Baghdad, the whole of his army, which was 
scattered over the country, and not to listen to any thing Al-O’lkamy 
might suggest, as they considered him to be a traitor, desirous 
of overthrowing the Khalifate. Mo8ta’9em nevertheless followed 
the advice of his Yezier, who succeeded in persuading him that 
there would be no occasion even for the troops stationed in Bagh- 
dad to combat the Mongols, because the children and women 
would, by throwing stones and brickbats upon them from the 
housetops, humble them like little dogs and put them to flight. 
Accordingly nothing was done. Suddenly, however, the n^ws 
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ftirived that Sanj&k and Tiajd Nojda were/ with a portion of the 
Ilkhan’s army, approaching the city. Now Hbe at once 

despatched Fath-aUdyn and Muj&hed-al-din with ten thousand 
men, all cavalry, to repel the foe. An encounter soon took 
place in which the Mongols turned their backs. On this occa- 
sion Fath-al-din, who was an experienced General, determined 
not to pursue the Mongols but to encamp. Mujahed-al-din, a 
hot tempered and untried commander, was, however, of a contrary 
opinion, insisted that it would be folly to wait for the Mongols 
to return with reinforcements, reproached Mujahed with luke- 
warmness, and became so impetuous, that the whole army ran in 
pursuit of the fugitives ; when, however, the latter *had decoyed 
it to a considerable distance from Baghdad, they suddenly turned 
and attacked the Khalif’s army, and a battle ensued which lasted 
till sunset. During the night the Mongols let the water of the 
Euphrates into the camp of their opponents, and thus caused 
great confusion, which becanoe still greater through the suddea 
irruption of the Mongols themselves, who slew Fath-al-dyn, and 
massacred the remnant of the army which had escaped drowning, 
so that of the whole of it only Mujahed-al-din with three men 
returned that night to Baghdad. 

In the month Dulhejjah of 655 (December of 1257) Hulagu 
Ehan himself arrived, aud the Khalif ordered all the roads of 
the city to be barricaded, the bastions to be repaired, and the* 
whole population to take up arms. Hostilities soon commenced, 
and many thousands fell in battles fought daily, during more 
than a month. At last many nobles, such as Mujahed-al-din, 
Muhammad B. Hasan Tavusy, Sayyid Badr-al-dyn Yusaf and 
others, despatched a trusty and eloquent messenger with the 
following letter to the Ilkhan : ** Our ancestors, the twelve Em&ms, 
have informed us, but especially the Commander of the Faith- 
ful, A’ly B. Aby Taleb, that you will conquer the Arabian 
E’r&k, and we hereby freely offer you our allegiance, promising 
gladly to obey all your orders/' Hulagu Ehin was so pleased 
with this information, that he immediately appointed an officer 
with a guard, to watch over the safety of the persons just 
mentioned, who had thus early submitted. They lived in Hillah 
and henceforth enjoyed Hulagu’s protection, which was no doubt 
necessary, as they had become traitors to the cause of Mosta'fein, 
who had, like his predecessors, persecuted the Sbya’hs, but 
more especially the descendants of the family of A'lj, and who 
DOW reaped the fruits of his severity, in their defection. 

When Hulagu began to press the siege of Bagh’dad more 
closely, and disttess had begun to manifest itself severely in the 
city, the Yezier represented to the Khalif, that, as longer resistance 
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would be useless, ^he best way of averting further calamities 
would be to make friendly overtures to Hulagu £bdn, and, if 
possible, to obtain one of the ladies of the Chenghiz dynasty ae 
a wife for the sou of the ,EhaIif, in which manner the dynasty 
would be saved by the participation of the Mongols in the 
government, ancl farther bloodsned avoided. The Khalif and 
bis courtiers, being now in the greatest perplexity, determined 
to throw themselves upon the mercy of the llkhin. Accordingly, 
op. Sunday the 4th, Cafar of 656 *(llth February 1258) the 
Ehalif with his Amyrs, bis sons Abu Bekr and A’bd-al-Babraan, 
crowd^ of Jearned and pious men, as well as numberless 
attendants, left the city to proceed to his camp. 

The circoms1|inoes under which the Ehalif presented himself 
to the Ilkhin are narrated more in detail as follows : ~When 
J&njd Noydn, and Sanjlik Bahadur had defeated the army com- 
manded by Fath-al-dyn and Manjhed-al-din, they continued their 
march till they arrived on the west side of Baghdad, where they 

S itched their camp on the bank of the Tigria Meanwhile 
los6kd Noyin had likewise arrived with a numerous army, and 
Hulagn Eb&n encamped near the Burja’jamy, or Persian tower, 
on the east side of the city, which was now surrounded on all 
sides by the Mongols. The first attack is said to have been 
made on the 3rd Muharrem 656 (lOtb January 1258) wheu 
catapults were erected, the stones of •which soon laid low several 
towers. The Ehalif, being much distressed in mind, at once 
sent out his Yezier to Hulagu Elian to treat with him, and to 
conclude peace as he had promised ; but the Ilkhsn replied, " 1 
made such a promise when I was in Hamdfin, bnt now I 
am in Baghdad. The sea of trouble has become stormy. Bow 
can I treat with one plenipotentiary ? The Khalif must send 
also his Duwdtdar (chief secretary) Sulaymau Sh&h." Accord* 
iugly the deputation returned to the city, but came again the 
next day with a larger number of men of high position ; whom, 
however, the Mongol prince likewise scorned to treat with. The 
attack was continued several days longer, multitudes were slain, 
and six arrows were shot from as many directions into the city, 
bearing the following written message : Sayyids, Magistrates. 
TJ ’lemmas and other non-combatants need fear nothing for 
their lives from the Mongols." At last the enemy scaled the, 
Persian tower and the inhabitants retreated from that srot. 
The Duwatdar thought that now nothing remained but to flee, 
and, embarking bis people in boats, floated as far down as Eariat 
al-u’k&b. There, however, a post with a catapult and napbt- 
throwers bad been established for the purpose of hindering the 
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escape of the people*by the ritrer, and three boats were at oaoe 
destroyed, but the. Duwatdar succeeded with difficulty in return- 
ing to the city. Now the Khalif thought of propitiatiug the 
lloDgols by despatching Wkr^al-dyn Dfimgh’&ny and Ebn Dur- 
waysh with some presents to Hulasfu EhiOi ^bnt he rejected 
them. Then two sons of the Khalif hastened out with several 
nobles bearing gifts, and after them again others, all of whom 
the Ilkhan scorned to receive, but he sent back the Vezier and 
£bn Durwaysh, ordering them to bring out with them the 
Buwitddr, Sulaymin Shah. He also guaranteed them safe conducti 
and said that he left it to the option of the Khalif to jemaiu 
in the city or to come out The noble just mentioned obeyed 
the summons, and immediately presented hims^f in the camp 
of Hulagu Khan, who ordered him to bring from the city all 
his friends, acquaintances and adherents, as their lives would 
he spared by sending them to Egypt and Syria. Sulaymin 
again obeyed and brought out many thousands from the city, 
all being under the impression that their lives would be safe. 
As soon, however, as they arrived in the camp, they were 
distributed among the Mongols in bands of fifties and hundreds, 
and were all massacred. On this occasion an arrow, from 
the city happened to pierce the eye of a Hindu, Batakji, a 
great Amyr, much favoured by Hulagii Khan, who became sa 
insensed by this accident that he ordered the hastening of the con- 
quest of Baghdad. He also commanded Stiaymun Sh&b, with his 
nearest relatives, to be brought fettered into his presence, and 
addressed him thus : ** As you are an astrologer and acquainted 
with both the lucky and the unlucky aspects of the stars, and 
scan the degrees and minutes of their ascensions when you taka 
your horoscopes, bow is it that you could not see how to regulate 
your conduct so as to prevent so much bloodshed ? The helpless 
man replied : — '* The unfortunate Khalif was unwilling to be 
guided by the advice of his well-wishers." After conversing a little 
longer Salaymun Sbih was likewise slain, with all his relatives and 
adherents. When the Khalif saw that his case was desperate, he 
took his three sons, and one thousand nobles, Sayyids, courtiers, 
UMemma, &c., and went to the, camp of Hulagu Ehfiu. 

When Mosta’^em with his numerous retinue hud' arrived near 
the tent of the Ilkbdn, admittance was asked, but' refused to all 
except to the Khalif and bis three sons. Hulagu received the 
Khalif angrily,' and ordered him at once to despatch a message 
to the city, that all the inhabitants should throw away their arms, 
and come out for the purpose of being countecL Accordingly 
Mosta’^m ordered a proclamation to be made in Baghdad, that 
every man desirous of saving his life should put away lus arma and 
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hasten tp the cadip of the llkhin. The cavalry accordingly 
marched out in detachments and were immediately Blain, 

The Khalif, with his sons, wps placed in a special tent under a 
guard, and Baghdad sacked, the people of the city and its envi- 
rCns being slain* in such numbers, that rivers of blood flowed in 
the streets. The moats were filled up and the fortifications razed 
to the ground in an incredibly short time. The palace of the 
Khalif, the mosque, and the mausoleuo^s of saints, after being plun* 
dered, were set on fire, so that the flames consumed what the 
Mongols had spared. Costly vessels of gold and silver, whose 
price Ms unKnown to the barbarians, were sold by them as if they 
bad been only of brass or lead, so that many destitute persons 
who purchased them became rich. Besicies the vessels of precious 
metals and jewels, the Mongols obtained possession of all kinds 
of merchandize, cattle and slaves, both male and female, which they 
had found in the mansions of tbe|Khalif and of opulent inhabitants. 

It is said that, on Friday the 9th, Oafar 656 (16tli E'ebruary 1258), 
the llkhin had gone to the Khalif s palace in order to give a 
banquet to his officers, and that, ordering him into his presence, 
he said • — You are the host, and we your guests, produce what- 
ever suitable you have for us. Mosta'gem appeafs to have been 
simple enough to believe that these words were uttered in 
fearhcat, and, being unable to distinguish the keys of bis treasury, 
ordered the padlocks of it to be broket). Two thousand suits of 
costly garments, with ten thousand gold dinars, were taken out and 
placed before Hulagu Khan, who took no notice of the booty, and 
distributed it at once to his Amyrs. After a while he said to the 
Khalif : — “ The property which you have, is not yours, but belongs 
to your subjects, and we need not ask your permission for it. Now 
tell us where your hidden treasures are ? ” The Khalif pointed 
to the courtyard of the palace, which was immediately dug up, 
and a tank discovered full of golden ingots, each of which weighed 
a thousand mithkals. 

There are various accounts of jbhe manner In which Mosta’^em 
perished. One of these is, that Hulagu Khan had ordered food to 
be withheld from the Khalif, and that, the latter having become 
very hungry and impatient, the matter was reported to the llkhdn, 
who immediately ordered a dish full of precious gems and gold to 
be placed before him. The attendant said : — You are by the com- 
mand of the llkhfin to eat these things, and the Khalif replied 
** How can 1 eat gold and jewels ? ” Hulagu then said You have 
sacrified so many thousands of lives for your safety, and given 
none of these things to 'your soldiers in order to defend yen 
against my army ; but the only reply Mosta^cem could give, was 
a flood of tears. 
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The Ilkh&a consulted his Amyrs about takibg the Ebalifs life, 
or preserving it, and they stated, tbat^ as the Moslems considered 
him to be a true successor of the prophet and their supreme pon- 
tiff, enjoying command over their lives and property, he might, if 
left alive, again collect an army, and cause much# trouble ; accord- 
ingly Hulagu Khdn decided that Mosta’ 9 em should be killed. The 
astrologer Hisain-al-dyn heard of the intention of the llkh^n and 
represented to him, that, in pase the Khalif should be slain, dark- 
ness would cover the world, and the signs of the resurrection would 
make their appearance. This information Hulagu communicated 
to the Klnvajah Na^yr-al-din Tfisy, who replied that Some Khalifs 
had been slain before, but that none of these things had happened, 
and the spheres had continued to revolve as before: It is neverthe- 
less believed that Hulagu, who was in some respects superstitious 
and well known to be also a firm believer in astrology, hesitated 
a whole year before he put his plan into execution, and even then 
yielded so far to the suggestions of Hisam-al-dyn, who insisted 
that Mosta’ 5 ein^s blood ought not to be shed, that the body of the 
Khalif was wrapped in a piece of coarse cloth and violently shaken 
until ho expired. The sons of the Khalif and many nobles were 
slain, but those who had taken the precaution to dress in rags 
escaped. After a while the corpses were removed from the city, 
and it began again gradualjy to revive. Ebii O'lkamy, who had 
hoped to obtain the governorship of Baghdad as a reward for 
his services to the Mongol conqueror, WtOS taken no more notice of, 
because Hulagu concluded, that a man who had betrayed his old 
master, would not be faithful to a new one. Ebn O'lkamy lived 
for some time longer, hut died in misery and scorned by all. 
According to some, however, he was also slain, and a man from the 
lowest dregs of the people, who had no education whatever, raised 
by Hulagu Kh^n to the dignity of governor of Baghdad. 

After its fall the ruined city gradually recovered a portion 
of its ancient wealth again, and as India- 
men, t. e., ships trading to this country, are ' 
mentioned by the noble Venetian, Marco 
Polo, its commerce must have been extensive. In the seventh 
chapter of his book, Marco, wlfo was in those parts in 1300 A. D., 
gives us this information about Baghdad, which he, like all his coun- 
trymen of that period, always calls Baldacco or Baldach, though 
some also named it liahellonia. It is, says he, a large city, formerly 
the residence of the Khalif, or pontiff of all the Saracens. A largo 
river (the Tigris) passes through it, and on it the merchants trans- 
port their goods to and from India ; on account of the windings 
of the river the voyage on the river lasts 17 days. These In- 
diamen, after leaving the river, laud ‘first at Kisi [the island Keish, 
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* at that time the mofit flourishing emporium after the fall of Siraf], 
and thence go to sea. But before they reach the anchorage and 
this sea-station, they first pass near Bc^laara (Bosrah), which is 
surrounded by palm-groves, producing the best dates in the world. 

In the town ^f Baldach there is a manufactory of silk-cloth 
with gold {Baldachino^ canopy), but damasts also are worked 
there, and also veluti (velvets), with figures of beasts and birds 
(drappi a bestie ed auccelli), no doubt those beautiful velvet-like 
carpets produced by Shyah Persian wofkmen, and celebrated from 
o olden times. 


All jearlsjtsays Marco Polo, which come from India to Europe, 
are perforated at ; this was the wholesale emporium of 

the pearl- trade. ,The treasure of the Khalif in gold, silver and 
jewels was the largest in the world. In Baghdad the Muhamma- 
dan law is studied, and it contains numerous Madrassehs where 
the sciences are taught ; it is the noblest and largest town existing 
in this part of the world. The last of the Abasside Khalife 
(Mosta’^em ^illah) met, however, with a miserable end (in 1258) 
because he was weak, inactive and extravagant, and had been 
betrayed by his minister to the Mongol foe who slew him. Thus 
Marco terminates his account of Baghdad which he learnt perhaps 
only from hearsay. 

• The learned Arab, Ebn Batata, of Tangiers in Mauritania, visited, 


Aemarks of Ebn Batuta. 


before the middle of the 14th century, the 
remotest countries of the interior of 


Africa, India and China. He w.as in Baghdad about the year 
1325, when it had already long ago lost its Khalifs, and had 
become the residence of the Mongol dynasty of Persia. 
At that time the valiant Ahu Sa^yd Baliddur Khdn 
(reigned from 1317 till 1335), who had become a zealous 
Moslem, and was master not only of the w’hole of Erdn but 
also of Asia Minor, resided partly at Sultanieh, which his father, 
Khoda Obendeh Oljaitu, had built, and partly in Baghdad, 

• which, says Ebn Batuta, is still one of the largest towns. Its 
inhabitants are mostly, of the sect of Hanbal. Over the tomb 
of Abu Hanifa a dome and a mosque are erected, and not far 
from tlie locality is also the sepplchre of the Emam Ahmed 
Ebn Hanbal. They are chiefs of two of the four ortliodx 
sects which reside in Baghdad. The Sultdn of the two Eraqs 
(Ajami and Arabi) and of Khorasan, as Ebn Batuta calls 
Abu Sa’yd, gave the foreign doctor of the Qoran a hospitable 
reception, and permitted him, on leaving Baghdad, to follow 
in his retinue as far as the summer residence (Sultanieh), so 
that he assures us, that during a march of ten days, he 
bad opportunities of observing • the wonderful arrangemouts and 
the numerous army of the escort. 
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About 200 years after^ Baghdad had, i^der the dominion 
of the Mongol Kbans^ again risen from it ashes and recovered 

a portion of its ancient splendour, as 
Baghdad by hskve just narrated. According to Ebn 
Batuta, it was destro^»ed by Tymur 
(Tamerlane) after his conquest and return from Syria in 1401 
(A. H. 803). He had, however, to lay regular siege to the 
city, which fell only after Ferruj, the valiant governor of the 
Klian Ahmed Jellayr, had offered the most valiant resistance. 
It became necessary to surround the city, and this was easily 
effected, as the conqueror's army consisted of ^90,00p men. 
The excessive heat which prevailed at the time, distressed 
the besiegers and the besieged equally, and Miykhond informs 
us that the latter resorted to the stratagem of leaving, during 
the heat of the day, only their helmets and lances on the ram- 
parts, and retiring into the shade. This opportunity was 
not lost upon the besiegers, wlm at once stormed the place 
simultaneously from various places, and the slaughter which 
ensued may be imagined if it be considered that every soldier 
was ordered to bring a head, and that pyramids of skulls 
were erected before the gates to commemorate the victory. 
Those who had fled by water, were shot at with arrows, 
and most of them drowned in the Tigris. The city waa 
razed to the ground, and in the conflagration which ensued, 
many buildings, such as mosques, which tlie conqueror had in- 
tended to spare, were ruined. Those priests and scholars 
who had taken an early opportunity to plead for mercy in 
the camp of Tymur, saved their lives, hut all the other in- 
habitants were massacred. Mirkhond also informs us that, 
after burning the city and slaughtering the people, by the 
aid of God, Tymur Sulieb Qyrau [Lord of the two fortunate 
conjunctions, Jupiter and Mars] proceeded one Farsakh up the 
river and piously visited the liauzah [mausoleum] of the 
holy £mam Musa, performing the rites of a pilgrim. 

One hundred and thirty three years after the event just men- 
tioned, Baghdad fell for the first time into the power of the 
Baghdad wia into tho Turks, and became, iu 1 534, when Sultan 
power of the Turks, who still Sulayin^u took possession of it, a Tur- 
possess It. however retaken in 

1633 by the Persians, and became a permanent Turkish posses- 
sion only in 1638, from which year it has uninterruptedly re- 
mained such till the present time. 

When Murad IV ascended the throne of Stambul, on the 
10th September 1623, every one of the Yanitcharis (the famous 
Preetorians of the Sultaus of Turkey) demanded bis 25 gold 
coins for having removed his predecessor, and for having placed 
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bim on the throney^ and thfs mutiny extended eveu to Baghdad, 
where great coofusiou prevailed also on account of the Persian 
war, aud two rebellious commanders, the two Bekire^ wiio 
waged war against each other. The* porte despatched Sulay- 
m£n as Pasha to Baghdad, to defend it against the Persians. 
He was, however,* obliged to beleaguer the city, because the stronger 
of the two Bekirs had called in the aid of Shah A’bbds of 
Persia. Although a traitor to his master, the same Bekir 
bad nevertheless been appointed gcrvernor of Baghdad, becfjmse 
it would have been worse to abandon it to the Persian Shya'h 
heretics. Now, however, the Persians besieged the city ; the 
son of Bekir betrayed his father and Baghdad at the same 
time to the fqe, and it fell, in November of the same year, 
into the power of the Persians. The consequence was a 
most cruel persecution and annihilation of all the Sunnis of 
Baghdad, whose very sanctuaries were robbed and demolished 
their tombs dug open, whilst those of the Shya’hs were 
renovated and repaired. The Persians, who had extended 
their conqitests as far as Diarbekr, remained but a short 
time in possession of Baghdad, whence these fanatic wor- 
shippers of A'li could now go in crowds on pilgrimage to 
Kerbela. In the year 1G26 the Turkish Pasha of Diarbekr, 
Jiaving ascertained that a large portion of the Persian garrison 
of Baghdad bad gone on pilgrimage to their greatest sanc- 
tuary, the tomb of A’li on the Euphrates, he took advantage 
of the opportunity, attacked Baghdad, and cut off the retreat of 
the pilgrims, but nevertheless was obliged to retire disgrac(^fully. 
This presently brought on the expedition of Sultan Murad IV to 
Baghdad, aud the second terrible conquest of this capital by 
the Turks in 1638. 

In the former attacks on Baghdad the principal assaults 
had been made on the north-west corner, the £marn-gate, and 
the south-side, the gate of darkness; but the breaches existing 
there had been repaired, aud new aud strong fortifications erected. 
The eastern land-side on the Ak-Kapu, 'the white gate, had 
been neglected, and this weak point was, during the present 
siege, betrayed to the Turks by^ a Persian. The tents of the 
Sudtdn Murdd had been pitched on the eastern, or Tigris- 
side, on an eminence near the castle, and the A'azem Abu Hanifa 
gate. The tombs of the Emdms, however, the Sultan considered 
himself yet unworthy to step upon, before conquering the 
city. Trenches begun to be dug the very first night; the 
next day the heavy artillery was brought across the Tigris, 
and the town cannonaded from all sides. On the fourth day 
12,000 men, commanded by the Pasha of Tripoli, crossed the 
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Tigris, to devastate the gardens of Shehrbvn. By the eighth 
dfiy of the siege many towers had already been destroyed by 
the guns. The garrison pf the town, however, immediately filled 
the breaches with baskets made of palm-leaves and filled 
with earth. To the besieging Turkish troop? 260,000 sacks 
and sheep skins were distributed, for the purpose of transporting 
earth, and thousands of dat^-trees were felled for breast-works ; 
meanwhile the Arab Amyr of the desert brought 10,000 camel 
loads of provisions for the besiegers. The besieged surren-* 
dored the city of Baghdad after the first assault (23rd December 
1638), but were unable to prevent the most** sanguinary 
massacre which overtook the population ; 30,000 Persians 
escaped, however, by the southern gate of darkness. Katschuk 
Hasan was the first Pascha of Baglidad, and Sultan Murad 
IV. returned soon afterwards to Constantinople. The demolition of 
all the Shya'h monuments followed this catastrophe, which had 
been preceded by the destruction of all the Sunni tombs, 
mosques, &c. 

Since that time new Turkish Baghdad, favoured by its posi- 
tion on the river-system between India and Europe, Persia, 
Arabia and Syria, soon recovered itself again as a great emporium 
of Persian, Indian, and Syrian commerce. Being, moreover, the 
seat of one of the mightiest and most independent Pashas, * 
Baghdad assumed even the importance of a capital with a 
court ; and in addition to these advantages, the natural fertility 
of the vicinity, where rice, sugar-cane, pomegranates and dates 
grow in abundance, enhanced the importance of the city, which 
would be much greater than it is, if the government were good, 
and the population industrious. 

Of course no traces whatever were left of the palaces of 
the Khalifa, or of the celebrated astronomical observatory, 
although Niebuhr informs us, that of the mausoleum of Zoheidah, 
H&rdn-ur-Rashid’s spouse, the octagon, and a tower were still 
standing: nobody was able to point out' the spot where the 
once famous Nizamiah academy, built by the Grand Yezier, 
Nizfim-ul-miilk, had stood. That, however, built after its model 
by the Kalif Al-Mostancer sti,ll exists, as appears from the in- 
scription read on it by Niebulir, but it had become the chief 
custom-house and caravanserai of the Turks, and has remained 
such to the most recent times. The tombs have retained their 
odour of sanctity, especially that of Emam Hanifah the Second, or 
the so-called. greatest Emam of the four orthodox sects. The 
fourth Emam, Hanbal, also formerly had his tomb on the 
west side of the Tigris, but it had been washed away by the 
water before Niebuhr’s time. There are many other tombs, 
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but perhaps thoep most frequented by* pilgrims are the 
tomb of Sheikh A'bd-ul-Qadir Qaill&ni, founder of the Qadiri 
Durwaisb order, and the tomb of Seikh Sebrverdi, who was in- 
nocently slain in 119 L as a martyr to his philosophy, but nevertheless 
remained in th^ odour of the greatest sanctity as euatodian of 
the sepulchre of the Emam Ebn Traces of the tombs of 

some of the Abbasside Khalifs also.i^ll^exist# but the greater portion 
of Baghdad is & modern Tui^'ftW^^wn, and the very remem- 
brance of its older and most ce)e))[iq|^e)d monuments has been lost. 

About 25 years after the first co^uest of Baghdad by 8ultan 
Suleyipan, namely in 1563, Baghdad was visited by the Venetian 
merchant, Caesar Federigo, and eleven years later, in the year 
1574, by the German pliysician Dr. Kauwolff. The former knows it 
only under the name of Babylon, and is astonished that it was not 
a large city, although he saw numerous merchants who sojourn- 
ed there in their transit between Persia, Arabia and Turkey. He 
also found many Armenians, who sailed down the Tigris in ships 
made of inflated bags, but broke up their rafts on arriving, 
and again returned home with their leather-bags. At that time 
a bridge of boats also already existed, which was however takeir 
to pieces when the waters rose, and when the people crossed the 
Tigris in little boats. 

• Dr. Rauwolff calls the same town Bagndetj or Baldac^ where he 
was well received by a merchant who had come from India, but 
found shelter in the camp of the Turkish Pasha only after be 
had Waited five days on the east side of the Tigris. The town, 
says the doctor, is situated in a plain, like the town of Basel on 
the Rhine, but is neither so gay nor so Weil built. Only narrow 
streets, with numerous dilapidated houses, could be seen, as well 
as many mosques in ruins, which were quite black, but bore many 
Arabio and Ghaldaio inscriptions, cut in stone. The most re- 
markable localities Were the surroundings of the Turkish Pasha's 
camp and the bazar.; be found the baths much worse than those 
of Tripoli and Alexandria. The town on \he right bank was 
an open, unprotected place; but on the left bank of the Tigris 
it had towers and en cl o.sure- wails, with inscriptions in golden 
letters one foot high. . The boat-bgdge was not as broad as that at 
Stra8bui;g over. the Rhine, but the flow of the Tigris is rapid 
and so obscure/ dark hhd ugly to behold, that a look at it almost 
produces giddiQe.BS. The Pasha inhabits the castle of the east- 
town and keeps up a Very strong garrison, because the possessions 
of the Persians begin , quite near the town on the east, whilst 
tho dominion of the Pasha is mostly confined to the side of 
desert Arabia. The winter in Baghdad, says the doctor, 
resembles the spring in bis own country. In the month of 
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December he there blooming hyiaciitths, narcissus and 

violets. Of agriculture there was but little ; grain, fruits and 
wine where Tmwever brought in abundance from above, and the 
imports were the same from below. On ilie 2nd December Dr. 
Rauwolfi saw 25 ships arrive, with spices and other costly 
goods from India, but they had taken 40 days to Come up from 
Bosrah, which is situated at a distance of six days below Baghdad. 
On account of the vexatious tolls imposed upon international 
commerce, there by the kings of Persia and Aral>ia the merchants 
corresponded with each other by means of carrier pigeons. The 
dealers in spicos, says i)r. Rauwolflf, at that time had^'their* stores 
and magazines outside the town, on the side of Ctesiphon, in 
the open plain, where they shelter their sacks, filled with goods, 
under their tents, till the caravans can depart. Ju these tents, 
says the doctor, weapons rather than merchandize are sup- 
posed to be sheltere<l, hut the pleasant perfume of the latter, 
reveals its nature from a distance. The trade in precious stones, too, 
was at that time very flourishing, as well as that in corals, emer- 
ralds, saffron, crimson-dyes, silk-stuffs, Turkish cloth, raisins 
and dates packed in large bales, also in figs, almonds, &c. ; 
Baghdad was, however, then, as it is also now, an important mart 
for the most beautiful horses. Hence the great caravan inter- 
course and merchants from all oriental countries. ’ ' 

Pietro Della Valle had seen Baghdad shortly before its retroces- 
sion to the Persians, in the years 181G and 1817 ; he mentions 
nothing particularly remarkable as having fallen under his 
notice, but he was the first who completely refuted the opinion that 
this city was the same with ancient Babylon, He also pointed 
out that it is different from Seleucia and Ctesiphon, although, 
as he observed, tlm whole surrounding country appeared full 
of walls and bricks, lying on the ground and covered up. In 
his time the bazar was particularly rich in silk clothes ; no 
doubt, because then tlie Persians were still very numerous. In 
fact, observes Della Valle, on account of the great numbers of 
Sbyahs who still remained in Baghdad from the Persian period, 
the Pashas at the head of their Sunnis could proceed only with 
the greatest caution in any undertakings, and ofteu the contest 
between the two sects broke out in open flames. At that time 
the district of Hilla and of the true Babel, was still governed by 
a Persian robber-chief, who made access to the ruins a dangerous 
enterprise, from which, however, the Italian noble returned suc- 
cessfully. He states, in a letter dated October 1616, that he had 
accurately examined the ruins, and caused the painter who ac- 
companied him to make correct drawings of them, of which, 
however, nothing is extant excepl one view. Sailing down 
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the Tigris^ he visited the ruin called by the Jews of those parts 
the temple of Naouhcodonozor, but by the Moslems Ayov4a 
Kesra, and correctly declared to be the palace of Khosroes in 
Ctesiphon. After his departure, whed sojourning in India at 
Goa, he reported that the Persians, under Shah A’bbas, had again 
taken possession* of Baghdad (1624). When Tavernier paid 
his visit to Baghdad in 1652, and estimated the number of its 
inhabitants only at 15,000, it appears to have fallen to its 
lowest state. • 

For the first more correct description of modern Baghdad we 
are indebteciL to Niebuhr (1764), who gave a plan of it and deter- 
mined its position as 33° 20' N, Lat., which is according to Beau- 
champ’s observation, made in 1781, only 10" too little, and the 
difference must undoubted I3’ be attributed to the position of the 
stations where the observations 'were taken. Col. Rich gives 
83° 19' 40" N. Lat. and 44° 44' 45" E. Long, according to Ker 
Porter’s computation. 

The narrow, dirty streets, witli> their high many-storeyed houses 
and enlosed yards, with a date tree or two, into wbieh the rays 
of the vertical sun beat with double force, and necessitate the 
digging of subterranean apartments (Serdabs) to mitigate the 
heat, remain the same. In these caves, or cellars, which are 
about four or five feet under ground, and communicate with the 
rooms above them, the temperature is at least ten degrees lower. 
In spite of the great summer heat, the cold of winter also makes 
Itself felt, and Niebuhr saw the water covered in the month of 
February with half a finger's thickness of ice, and observed that 
20 persons had been frozen to death in the streets in one night. 
In the month of February 1783, a caravan suffered so much 
on its march from Aleppo to Baghdad, that one-half of their 
camels died, and seven Arabs, who, however, travelled half 
naked, perished from cold. A fall of snow had detained the 
caravan thirteen days on the road, and, instead of performing the 
journey in fifteen or twenty days, it spent fifj^y on the road. On 
the other hand, the couriers of English merchants performed 
the same journey in only ten days. 

In Niebuhr’s time the fortifications of Baghdad were strong 
» 1 j .1 • u u . enough to resist several sieges by Nadir 

Shah and to compel him to return. 
Afterwards, too, in 1775, says Beauchamp, they withstood during 
thirteen months the artillery of the Persians, by the earthworks 
thrown up around the city when Kerim Khan besieged, and the 
brave Mutsellim of Bosrah defended it, .and on that occasion 
obtained the position of Pasha of Baghdad. In the interior 
of the town Niebuhr enumerates besides the many tombs to 
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n^hich pilgrimages' are made, also the ntigieroas Taqqiabs, or ' 
convents, especially of Durwaish orders, of which alone he ad- 
duces seven, possessing good incomes derived from their bigoted 
founders, and the tenants whereof knew how to keep the grossly 
ignorant people in subjection by the most a^bsurd fables and 
miraculous legends. In his time the Western suburb, on ac- 
count of tlie inundation of the Tigris, which rises sometimes 20 
feet above its ordinary level, with its numerous bouses, fields 
and gardens, was almost constantly under water, so that on 
this side, his plan of Baghdad remained in a very imperfects 
state. The bridge of boats, consisting of thirty-four, wh^h were 
augmented when the water rose, and connected with each other 
by chains, but not fixed by anchors, was therefore so had, tliat 
it separated into many pieces during storms or the rising of the 
river and frequently gave rise to accidents. He counted twenty 
mosques with minarets, but many smaller chapels, and abouttweuty- 
two Kh^ijs in the town and suburbs, of which, however, only six or 
seven were tenanted by great merchants. Even the most advan- 
tageous position could but slightly promote trade under a Govern- 
ment so changii^g, so despotic, and so insecure. The Persian troubles, 
however, drove many Armenian emigrants, chiefly manufacturers and 
traders, to Baghdad. At that time British commerce from India 
was yet so unprofitable, that the East India Company had recalled 
its only agent from Baghdad ; only one Venetian merchant 
was prospering. There were many Jews, but no Parsees or 
Banians. The Capuchin mission, which flourished in the 17th 
century, in Tavernier's time, had long ago been withdrawn, but 
two Carmelite monks, who at the same time made tliemselves 
agreeable to the rich as pliysicians, still pursued their calling of 
missionaries, not so much to convert Moslems, whereby they would 
have forfeited their lioads, hut Christian sects, especially the numer- 
ous Nestorians, to the Roman Catholic Church, wherein they are 
also, according to Niebuhr, said to have been successful with the 
great crowd. As to European physicians seeking to establish • 
ti practice, says he, they meet with disappointment, there being in- 
deed many patients, but no payers. On this subject Beauchamp 
remarks that the Turks live in^a very simple way, that they have 
no idea of prolonged medical treatment, that they hold out the hand 
to any European to feel the pulse and expect from him instant 
relief from any little complaint, but they call a doctor only in the 
last extremity, when it is usually too late. Obstinate fevers, 
during the hot season, constituted the chief diseases. 

The cautious Niebuhr entirely abstains from estimating tbe 
population of Baghdad. Beauchamp, who lived there several 
years, after 1782, states that it is possible to ride at a slow 
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• pace around the whofe eastern town along 'its enter encrosing 
wall in less than alt hour, that its interior is in many places 
ivaBte^ aud that the number of its inhabitants may bo estimated 
at 100|000. The last plague (probaidy that of 1773) had probably 
carried off from 50 to 60,000 inhabitants ; but as no registers of 
the dead are kejit, this valuation can have been computed only 
from the number of ells of winding sheets sold by the merchants 
to shroud the corpses. Of such sheets an Armenian merchant had 
at that time sold 20,000 piastres worth .(at 2 francs 8 sous each). . 

^ *At that time the city was very quiet and the bazars frequented 
only during tlje day. After 7 P. M. not a sound was heard, no visits 
were m^de, and in the evening not even at the Pasha s. Women 
saw each other only in the baths, where they displayed their finery. 
Men spent their evenings in retirement in their harems. The 
people of Baghdad cun not conceive how Europeans can travel 
merely to satisfy their curiosity, and consider such men to be spies. 
They know nothing of duels for the sake of honour, neither of 
suicide from despair. Of European articles they value only watches 
and arms; all others appear to them quite useless. Of scientific 
efforts and institutions, which were forrneily so grand in the city 
of theKhalifs, Beauchamp and Niebuhr found absolutely no trace in 
the city of the Turks; no book markets, as in Constantinople, Cairo 
and Yemen, for the purchase of manuscripts, could be discovered by 
Siebuhr, although formerly in this vejy place the most brilliant 
products of Arabic literature had been accumulating for ages in the 
splendid libraries of the Khalifs and in the Madrassehs. 

Frequent disturbances arose in former times from the vicinity 

• of the Petsians to the east, but these take place at preseut from 
the proximity of turbulent Arabs in the south and in the west, 
whose chief influence is exerted upon the western suburb, the Arab 
town, and who are not only able to counterpoise, but even some- 
times to overbalance the power of the Turkish town on the east 
side, as well as the authority of the Pasha. Not seldom the Arabs 
.refuse to pay tribute, which gives rise to warlike expeditions, when 
various tribes of the adjoining Arabs unite against their common 
foes, the Turks, although they are always at war with each other. 
Thus, in Beauchamp’s time, the Kasael tribe, which predominated 
about Hilla, refused to pay tribute,* was forced to send hostages, 
and its chief compelled to reside in Baghdad. On the other 
hand, another more powerful chief and friend of the Per- 
sians, Sheik Shaab, was master from Busliire to Bosrah, and 
gradually advanced more and more towards the Pashalik 
of Baghdad, whence the Governor of Bosrah, who had only 500 
troops under bis command, was appointed, wliilst the Sheikh could 
assemble from 50 to 60,000 horsemen and possessed small vessels, 
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carrying from 18 to '20 twelve-pounders with ^hicb he could sail 
lip the Shalt-al-Arab, plunder Bosrah, and even menace Baghdad 
if he chose. The tribe next to Bosrab, up the Euphrates, towards 
Hilla, i. e., that of the Mon tefik- Arabs, was from olden times 
allied to this town, and therefore frequently at feud with the 
Easael tribe. When the Pasha of Baghdad 'in 1783 sent a 
couple of ships down the Tigris to attack the people of Shaab, 
a fight of three hours duration ensued, but the Turkish 
annalist said Allah ba praised, no Moslem was slain 
or wounded therein."* The Sheikh of the Mon tefik Arabs askecl 
from the Sheikh of the Easael at Hilla, a free passage for his trad- 
ing vessels on the Euphrates as far as Baghdad. This being 
refused, the cavalry of the Montefik, numbering 30,000 horses, 
advanced towards Hilla, but the Sheikh lost his life in this ex- 
pedition. Of these and of other feuds with Persians and Arab 
tribes, to which, in the beginning of the present century, those with 
the Wahhahys must also be added, the annals of Baghdad are full, 
as well as of intrigues with Constantinople. It is also remark- 
able how, simultaneously with Beauchamp, the number of travel- 
lers in the French interest increased, Jaubert (1806b Duprd 
(1808) Rousseau, Olivier (1800), to whom we are indebted, as 
shortly afterwards to the English, for the more recent accounts of 
Baghdad and its surrounding country. They repeat, howevei;, 
great deal of what we knew, already long ago from the Arab geo- 
graphers and from the German Niebuhr. 

The concourse of Europeans just mentioned must probably be 
ascribed to the secure Government of Suleyman Pasha (who reigned 
25 years, namely, from 1777 to 1802), or rather to that of his favour- 
ite, Eiaya Ahmed, an excellent statesman, whoso administration 
was so beneficent, that under it the population of Baghdad rose from 

40.000 to double that number. Under bis protection from 12 to 

15.000 industrious Persians had found an asylum in Baghdad, and 
he aided wholesale commerce greatly. The inhabitants of Baghdad 
— consisting of 50,000 Arabs, and only 20,000 Turks of the de- 
gree of Yauitcharies — as well the foreign immigrants had not since 
1780 enjoyed so prosperous a period as under Suleyman. The 
brave and meritorious Eiaya Ahmed, whom the physician Olivier 
had cured of a dangerous inalady, was, however, treacherously 
murdered by another favourite, the son-in-law of the Pasha, the 
same All who succeeded in 1802 to the dignity of Pasha, after 
Suleyman's death. 

Olivier, to whom Baghdad appeared, after his return from Persia, 
more like a Persian than a Turkish town, and who had found its 

Baghdad in 0Uvi«*. Um.. brilliantly equip^d than tAl 

hiB predecei^sors, imagined that he could, m 
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ibe manners and ceremonial of the people, still discover a remnant 
of that finer urbanity which struck him as Parisian, to be an 
inheritance bequeathed to the now degenerate inhabitants from times 
of yore, when Baghdad was the city of the Khalifs, immensely 
rich, full of pomp, refinement and luxury, in which the trade of 
the world couver^d. The people appeared to be more gentle than 
in other Turkish towns, religious fanaticism less intolerant, jealousy 
less cruel. The nobles seemed to be more polite and more educated, 
the merchants more active and more enterprising ; among the ladies 
oT the rich, the doctor found more beauty, elegance and manners ; 
even common women had a neat form, fine stature, regular features, 
oval fa%es ; they were loquacious, anxious for finery, painting 
their eye-brows, dyeing their hair, &c. ; and in the last mentioned 
particular the men were like the women, and no old men with 
white beards could be seen, all were dyed black. Wellsted also 
confirms these statements and adds many characteristic traits of the 
Baghdad people, concerning their luxury in clothes, variegated 
shoes, essences, rose-water, gold-ornaments, of the most grotesque 
taste, but of the purest metal, &c. Olivier’s reports on the climate 
and products of Baghdad are very valuable because they are those 
of a naturalist and physician who had, during his longer sojourn, 
been able to make observations on these subjects which other 
travellers had but slightly touched upon. Baghdad, says he, is, on 
account of its position in a wide plaiy, permeated by winds at 
all times, not often exposed to epidemics, and enjoys a healthy 
climate. The water of the Tigris, the only beverage, is very good, 
rains are of rare occurrence, and the sky is mostly unclouded. 
The atmosphere is so dry, that even at a short distance from 
the river little humidity is felt, and dew never seen. If the 
waters of the Tigris and Euphrates Canals were better distributed 
and the fallow soil converted into agricultural land^ no richer, 
more beautiful, or more blooming region could be found in 
the world than the neighborhood gf Baghdad. The country 
was the cradle of astronomy^ because the stars^ have a brilliancy 
utterly unknown in Europe, and during six months of tlie year 
the people spend their nights in the open air, sleeping on 
the flat roofs of their houses. The marvellous aspect and bril- 
liancy of the starry welkin must ifi the earliest times have in- 
duced the Chaldaeans to observe the cotistellations, to the ad- 
vantage of agriculture and gain of science. Beauchamp boast- 
ed that he had, as Urand-Vicar of Babylon, been the first who 
had again built an astronomical observatory in Baghdad, in 
1784, at the expense of Louis XVI, after 2,500 years from the 
.times of the Chaldaeans, and 1000 from the period of the 
EJiaiifSi had elapsed. He had done so under the patronage of 
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the celebrated astroAomer Lalande, but tlie French revolution 
cut short all observations. ^ 

During the sojourn of Olivier in Baghd&d the beat rose at 
the end of April (FlordAl) to 18^ R4nuniur, and after that to 
26°. In the beginning of June (Prairial) it rose to 80 and 31°, 
with a light south wind which brought locuifts. In the sum- 
mer months, the burning hot winds, blowing regularly from 
the N.-W. of Mesopotamia, over the naked soil, raised the 
temperature still more. At <0000 the thermometer showed from 
33° to 35* and remained stationary till evening. Then the city 
was as if dead. The bazars were closed at 10 A. and kept 
so till evening ; everybody retired into the serdibs, where tfie heat 
did not exceed 25° or 26°. As soon as the cool of the evening 
set in, the people mounted to the teriaces of their houses, paid 
visits, dined al fresco^ and amused themselves with music, 
and story-telling. About tlie autumnal equinox the heat abated, 
and the winds became variable ; the south and north-winds 
brought coolness only when rain had fallen on the lower Eu- 
phrates, or the Median Taurus was covered with snow in the north. 
If there was no wind at the end of September (VendeSiniaire), as 
was often the case, the heat became unbearable, even if it rose no 
higher than 28 to 30°. Until the middle of December (Frimaire) 
no coolness was felt in the day ; the sky became clear, the winds, 
variable, from N.-E. to K.-W,, dry, fresh, but not cold ; the west 
winds regularly brought some humidity, and occasionally tho 
rain which they regularly convey to Mausul, reached Bagh- 
dad also. A south wind seldom blows in the end of auturnu and 
beginning of winter, and then only for a short time, but it is never 
hot. Only before the middle of October (Venddmiaire) the 
thermometer fails gradually from 24 to 20, 18, 14*; at the end 
of December and beginning of January (Nivose), even in the 
day, down to 10 , 8 or perhaps even to 6 and 4° ; in the night 
Olivier observed as low a8=0° and even — 1,° on which occasions 
the mud-puddles iu the streets were covered with a thiu crust 
of ice. • Accordingly the temperature of Baghdad is in summer 
much bolter than in Lower Egypt, because there the wind 
from the Mediterranean which blows uninterruptedly during 
the day, has a cooling, but* liere in Baghdad only a heat- 
ing effect, after rising, during its passage across the barren plains 
of Mesopotamia, to a burning temperature. The winter of Bagh- 
dad is, on the other hand, according to Olivier, much colder 
than that of Lower Egypt, on account of the cold mountain winds 
from the north ; whereas by their passage over the surface of, 
the water, the north winds have iu the Nile delta lost th^it 
cold. On account of the nigfht frpsts of Baghdad, which are 
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2” below the freezing point, plantains and other foreign trees, 
i^hich prosper Id Egypt^ cannot grow. Neither date nor lemon 
trees are hurt by cold in Baghdad, .and seem to grow better 
than in Egypt The great summer heat of the day, and the 
freshuess of th^ night are not injurious to the human consti:- 
tution. 

On the climatic relations just mentioned the products of Bagh«* 
dad of course depend. These are rice, barley and wheat, but dates 
are the staple food. Citrons of all* kinds are cirltivated, but 
no oranges. Some of the latter, says H. Southgate, were, in 
1837, /aiscdi in the private garden of the British resident, 
but did not prosper well. The sweet limes produced here are 
defective in aroma and fine taste ; apricots are excellent, peaches 
middling, grapes bad, and figs not so good in the plain as 
in the adjoining hill tract. The dates of Bosrah are better 
than those of Baghdad, Egypt or Barbary. Tiie white and 
black mulberries are exquisite, also jujubes,, and Napicas 
(Rhamnus napecaj are esteemed in all gardens; Henna (Law- 
sonia inermis,) tlie plantain, and the sugar*>cane no longer grow 
here on account of the night frosts, but below Baghdad on 
the Tigris, cotton, sesame, tot)acco, and, still nearer to the Per- 
sian Qulf, indigo, are advantageously cultivated. Of domestic 
animals the Indian bison is rare, the buffalo general, as well 
as the common ox, which is however not slaughtered, hut uti- 
lized for turning the water- wheels. Camel flesh is nutritious, 
but young camels appear but seldom on tbe tables of Arabs 
in special festivals ; mutton is the usual food, wild-hogs of ex- 
cellent quality are plentiful on the rivers of Uesopotamia, but 
are not eaten by the Moslems, and are despised by the Arme- 
nians. Fowls in great numbers are raised in towns and vil- 
lages, especially pigeons, and francolins (Tetrao francolinus, 
Linn.) which are wild birds, occur abundantly. Hares are very 
numerous on the heights of the Kurdistan mountains, but are 
•seldom i>rought to market; gazelles, chased* by means of fal- 
cons, ai*e eaten only by the poor, and generally Moslems eat 
game but seldom, and fish just as little, although both the 
Euphrates and the Tigris are full of them. On the other hand, 
vegetables, such as beans, peas, turnips^ carrots, cabbage, hari- 
cots, melons, cucumbers, pumpkins, &c., are the usual food. 
Chestnuts and nuts, imported from the mountains of Kurdistan, 
are not much eaten, but the sweet acorns from the same eouBtry 
although tlieir flavour is inferior to that of ofaestnnts, are in great 
favour with the Armenians. Of timber the oak, sycaniLore^ nut, 
poplar and pine are mentioned, and are fioat^ down from 
the Kurdistan mountains. The little fumiUwe required is all 
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made of mulberry, Napeca (Bhamuus) and /date tree wood ; fuel 
is provided by the tamarisk and willow Dear rivers, possibly 
also by acacia and lycinua bushes, but much more by camel dung 
and chopped straw, sometimes coated with bitumen, and rolled 
into lumps for the hearth. 

Of manufactures Olivier saw in Baghdad only the striped 
silk and cotton cloths, which are there prepared chiefly from the 
more coarse Qliilan silk, for the use of the Arabs ; further, espe* 
cially, cotton-stuffs printe*d with subdued designs for women, 
children, and the common people, also carpets, and particularly c 
velvet for cushions, sofas, and divans, a great deal of ?yhich is 
also exported to Mosul, Aleppo and Damascus. Moreover, the 
silver and gold embroideries, as well as the parti -coloured leather 
wares find many purchasers in Baghdad itself. Copper vessels in 
abundance also are manufactured. 

Trade appears to have risen in the first decade of the present 
century during the temporarily good administration of SuleymSn 
Pasha, as must be concluded from the import and export lists 
prepared by Olivier, Duprd (1808) and others ; but the develop- 
ment of steam navigation on the Euphrates in recent times, 
makes it probable that commerce will in course of time assume 
larger proportions than ever. 

After numerous intrigues and murders, Suleyman had,» by 
cunfiing and talent, succeeded in creating 
observations of himself a party among the inhabitants 
of Baghdad, as well as at the court of Con- 
stantinople, so that the highest dignity, of three horse-tails and 
the Pashalik of Baghdad, was bestowed upon him. He gave * 
audiences to Duprd on three different occasions. This traveller 
made himself accurately acquainted with the pomp of his court 
and his administration ; he found the same cabals, hypocrisies, 
intrigues, cruelties, as in the seraglio of Constantinople, united 
to all the external pomp of an autocratic despot. His first min- 
isters were the Kiaya, the Defterdar-Effendi (Secretaiy of State,)* 
the Ehaznelidar (treasurer,) the Eaimakan, or ministerial re- 
presentative in the interior, as soon as the Pasha leaves his resi- 
dence ; moreover, a crowd o£ Agas or Yaiiitcharis, of Muftis, 
the Ulemma, and the Qadi, just as in the first capital of the whole 
empire. So unlimited was the authority of the Pasha, that 
the commands of the Porte were usually only discussed but 
ne^r obeyed, and any connection with it was a mere farce. 
Not did the Sultan draw any revenues * from this, the greatest 


* Olivier states that of the 4,000 purses, or 4 millions of francs due, not 
even an eighth reached Constantinople. * 
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*provioce of his empire ; but only annual presefbts, which^ together 
with those made to lus Yeziers, may have amounted to a couple of 
millions of piastres, brought with the greatest pomp by Tartars, 
who expected on their part return pres^hls for them. The Pasha 
forwarded, indeed, his annual budget of the revenue of the Pasha- 
lik to the Sublinte Porte, but showed at the same time how it 
had all been spent tigain to pay the troops who kept the Arabs, 
Persians and Wahhabys in check, to keep the bastions of the towns 
an,d forts in good condition, &c. Even the demands for troops 
^^ddressed to the Pashalik of Baghdad in time of war met \vith 
the repl j that* the Pasha could not possibly spare any without 
denuding the frontier posts, and impairing tho security of the 
empire. In spite of all this the extravagance of tl»e Pasha of 
Baghdad surpassed that of all the others. The servants of the 
house, with pages, eunuchs, &c., amounted to 600, the body-guard 
to 800 persons, the fusiliers of tho palace numbered 600, and for 
each excursion or hunting party an escort of 3,000 men was re- 
quired. The Pasha himself had twenty Peyks — axe-bearers, due 
only to the Sultan— to attend on his person. Besides household 
troops, of which he had 5,000 in his pay, liis subordinate smaller 
Pashas of Kurdistan were obliged to furnish 8,000, those of Suley- 
maniah 4,000, of Koi-Sanjak 2,500, and of Zako 1,500 men, whilst 
t^ie towns of Kurkuk, Arbi I, Altun Kupri sent 8,000 more, Mardin 
2,000, and the subject Arab tribes ^0,000, so that his forces 
amounted at that time to the considerable number of 37,000 men. 

The extent of the Pashalik of Baghdad equalled a considerable 
kingdom, bounded on the Nortli by the Pashaliks of Ainadia and 
“Diarbekr, on the East by Persia and the Persian Gulf, on the 
West by Orfa, Bir, Palmyra and desert Arabia. Bosrah was 
only a province dependent ou Baghdad. Neither the area nor 
the population could be accurately estimated. 

The estimate of the population of the capital agreed tolerably 
well with that of Rousseau and Olivier. Dupre ascertained 
.that the plague of 1773 had carried off orie-thi:d of the iiihalnt- 
ants. Those who survived amounted to 76,000 individuals in 
15,222 families, among which six were European, six Greek, six 
Syriac, 90 Chaldaic, 112 Armenians, 2,000 Jewish, and 13,000 
Moslem, namely, Arabs, Turks and Persians. 

Among the latter, especially the nobles and great merchants, 
much luxury in dress prevailed; they wore splendid Indian cloths 
and Kashmir shawls ; the women not confined in harems were of 
Arab descent, with an olive complexion, coarse features, broad 
shoulders, tattooed on the arms, and wearing large gold-rings in ' 
their noses and on their legs. Only a third of the inhabitants 
belonged to the dominant sect^of the Sunnis ; three-fourths were 
Sbya'hs debarred from public worship in the mosques, but recouped 
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their loss by pilgriihages to their holy tombs. Those who merely ^ 
passed through Baghdad, and obtained the title of Kerbelayi (as 
the pilgrims to Mekkah obtoin that of Haji) are said to have 
annually amounted to fro*m 15 to 20,000, and must always have 
somewhat influenced the commerce of Baghd&d through which 
they passed. Duprd found Baghd&d to be that portion of the 
Turkish empire where Christians and Jews are exposed to the fewest 
insults \ they were even allowed to put on yellow shoes, a privilege 
denied to them in every ^ other part of the Turkish dominious. 
Adults paid a capitation tax of 110 Para (90 Para=: 1 Piastre = 90, 
centimes French) which was 15 piastres in the Eurdiistan districts. 
The Capauohins still had a Catholic chapel and one monk in their 
convent, who had, however, no influence in the Oriental 
Catholic Cliurch. The diocese of the patriarch of EUKosh ex- 
tended as far as the Chaldaeans of Baghdad. 

With reference to the climate the statements of Duprd agree 
with those of Olivier, but according* to him the thermometer in 
Baghdad sometimes rires higher than Olivier stated ; namely, as 
high as 38 and even 41^° Rdauin. Ice is said to occur in winter, 
but never snow, and the boil-disease is, as in Aleppo, Mardin, &c., 
frequent, not exactly lethal, but extremely troublesome. The mis- 
sionary, Southgate, also observed that eruptions on the face which 
leave scars behind are quite common, so that even foreigners .who 
live there for years, bvt seldom escape them. The various 
observers also agree that Baghdad would be the finest garden in 
the world, if the water of the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Diala, 
and of the numberless canals, were to be distributed by irrigation 
over the fertile soil, which, although at present mostly fallow on ‘ 
account of the laziness, indiflcreoce, and ignorance of the Govern- 
ment, as well as of the people, ncvertludess furnishes, in dates, rice, 
tobacco, cotton, silk and honey, a yearly export of about 400,000 
piastres, a sum which might very easily be quadrupled. Duprd 
was of opinion that indigo also and the sugar-cane w'^ould prosper, 
but Olivier doubted it 


The Pasha draws iudirectly, in silver taxes, or in natural produce, 
one-fifth of the produce of every kind of industry, indirectly because 
the estates and villages are fanned out to individuals, who after 
having paid their rent, exert tlieir right of extortion upon the culti- 
vator, who can never obtain justice, and is moreover compelled to 
pay to the Government, also the land tax, Miri. He must likewise 
separately purchase the right of using water for irrigation, and the 
dry, often rainless, spring prematurely patches up the harvests. 

Duprd assures us that in his time the trade of Baghdad was, in 

•The Commere. of Baghdad. f vexation, of ve^ great 

^ importaocf, as appeared sufficiently 

from the wealth of the merchants of all nations settled there, and 
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* from the daily arrijrals of Persian, Arab, and Syrian caravanSi 
as well as the considerable interchange of money with Aleppo, 
Damascus, Constantinople, Ispahan, Tabriz, Tiflis, Erzerdm and 
other commercial towns. The largest* exports took place vi4 
Bosrah by water to India, in English as well as Arab vessels, as far 
as Bombay, and b^ the same route European goods were imported 
through the Persian Gulf. These arrived, however, also by two 
other ways, namely, from Constantinople vid Aleppo, and from 
A^itrakban across the Caspian Sea. * The chief imports were 
^from Syria by caravans, on camels, horses and mules. The 
latter c^rrieci on an average 120 okkahs, but a camel 240. 
Heavy goods from Aleppo and Damascus had to pay a freight 
of 85 piastres per mule-load, textile fabrics, &c., 100 piastres. 
When the Aleppo caravans pass through Mesopotamia, the 
cost of transport is, on account of the tolls, augmented 
by 20 or 25 per cent. The freight for one hundredweight 
(at J80 okkahs) from Coilstantinople to Baghdad amounts 
to 253 piastei^. The costliest articles, such as shawls, light 
silk stuffs of Quzerat, satins, pearls, &c., were usually taken 
along by the Tartars, or official couriers of the Porte, at the rate of 
ten to twelve piasters per okkab. These couriers with despatches 
performed the journey from Baghdad to Constantinople usually 
iij fifteen or twenty days, but in later times (1837) even in twelve 
days. At present many kinds of goods, ^and especially letters, are 
never sent the whole way by land, but to Beyrut and a few other 
ports, whence the mail-steamers rapidly take them to Constanti- 
nople. The communication between Bosrah and Baghdad has also 
•enormously improved, although the trade is not flourishing 
enough to warrant more than the employment of a very small 
number of steamers between the two towns. 


• After thirty years of the present century had elapsed, Baghdad 
presented a striking example to what state of misery a flourishing 
_ . , , * . „ town can be reduced by the plague and 

Beporta of later traveller,. apathetic Government. The most 


brilliant period of new Baghdad, which set in after the fall of 
Napoleon 1. and lasted for a number of years, came to a sudden end 
by the terrible plague of 1831, a scourge which brought in its train 
devastation, famine, misery, and troubles of every kind. We shall 
here epitomize the accounts of various travellers of the period 
before, during, and after the plague, as given by McKinneir (181^, 
Buckingham (1816,) Kerr Porter (1818), G. Eeppei (1824\ J. A 
Stocqueler (1831), B. Fraser (1834), H. Southgate (1887), Wellated 
(1840), and other eye-witnesses : — 

Buckingham and Kerr Porter, after Kinneir, were the first 
travellers who gave complete descriptions /of the Pasbalik of 
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Baghdad under circumstances most favourable for personal obser^ ' 
vation, and their successors have more or'less utilized them as 
sources. At that time Assad Pasha, and after him Baud Pasha, 
was the Governor; the 'post of British Resident was held by 
Col. Rich, who, with his secretary, Belino, the antiquarian, took 
great interest in the monuments on the Euphrates. Assad Pasha 
was, after a period of Mameluke dominion, when one slave 
after another obtained the government, the first Pasha who had 
been born in Baghddd, although his own father Suleymdn Pasha 
was hy birth a Georgian, and had first to be made a Moslem lifce^ 
all the (Uhers. His body-guard consisted of brave, tall Georgians ; 
the wives of the nobles of Baghddd were all Georgians, and only 
orthodox believers enjoyed the privilege of possessing fair female 
slaves of this kind whom they raised to tne rank of spouses : the 
other sects were allowed to keep and to marry only black slave- 
girls. Assad was made Paslia by the acclamation of popular favour, 
and the Porte was obliged to confirm him in his position. The 
nominal frontiers of the Pasindik extended from Bosrah to Mardin, 
and from Kurdistan and Persia, as far as Palestine and Arabia ; 
Assad Pasha was already quite independent of Constantinople, and 
able by his military power, to maintain himself so. Considering 
the arbitrariness of a despotic government, the poverty of the 
town was still most apparent, in spito of the wealth of single 
individuals. Commerce had, however, increased, c.specially through 
British intercourse. Formerly only two, but now six, British 
vessels arrived annually with Indian produce, besides many Arab 
ships, because Assad Pasha bad lowered the custom house duties. 
Many Tigris boats Sidled direct to Baghddd, instead of landing at- 
Feluja or Hillah, because tlje banks of the Euphrates had been 
made insecure by Arab robbers, or rebellious tribes. At that time 
the province of Baghdd<l was, of all the others in the Turkish em- 
pire, that in which commerce was the freest, and the tolls the 
lowest. The Pasha, liowever. was so poor, that he could not pay 
his Georgian troops, and had to raise loans among the merchants, 
The British and the French consulate appeai^at that time to have 
greatly developed the trade of their nations. * 

The Briiish consulate had been established under Col. Rich 
in a magnificent style, in order to represent the dignity of the 
East India Company and of the British nation. Its income was 
considerable; the residency consisted of numerous buildings which 
enclosed two large court yard.s, had numerous apartments fronting 
the Tigris, with verandalis, terraces for sleeping, places under the 
open sky, cellars and serdabs against the heat, a riding school, 
stables, and offices, with a numerous train of servants and many 
attaches ; a surgeon, a secretary, several iaterpreters, a number 
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of Tanitcharis, stable-Soys, and servants, eacb’with his owA.speciid 
function, according* to the Indian fashion, and comprising the 
most varied nationalities, such as Turks, Arabs, Georgians, Persians 
and Hindus. A company of Sepoys* formed the body-guard| 
with a military band ; a large stately yacht, in charge of an 
Indian Seraiig anfti his laskars, was always at hand for excursions, 
and the stable contained the most excellent horses ; in short, every 
thing was calculated to make an impression, so that Col. Rich 
was the most important personage next to the Pasha, and his 
advice was of greater influence than that of the Pasha’s own coun'cil. 

The Fren<jh consulate, although of a less imposing character, 
was presided over by the Consul-General Vigoroux, who also had 
his attachds, dragomans and servants. He protected the Christian 
convent, with its two Carmelite monks, who strove to unite the 
scanty remnants of the various oriental sects, namely, the Greek, the 
Syriac and the Chaldee, to the Roman Catholic Church, but produced, 
according to Buckingham’s statement, a great deal of misunder- 
standing and -many quarrels. 

The extraordinary comforts within the British Residency, says 
Buckingham, made the extremes of temperature of Baghdad endura- 
ble. Those, however, who had become accustomed to the climate 
of Bengal, longed during the three hottest summer-months — June, 
July, August, to he there again. 

I'lie celebrated painter, Kerr Porter, two years afterwards, 
in October 1818, after his sojourn in Persia, on his home-journey, 
paid a visit to Baghdad, where he met with a hospitable welcome 
at the British Residency. No wonder that on his arrival in Bagh- 
dad from the sober regions of Persia, the spirited artist imagined 
he had been transported into the capital of Harun-ur- Rashid with 
its Thousand and one Nights, and that his description of Baghd&d, 
embracing scarcely anything besides the contrasts between it and 
Persia, written by so skilled a hand, cannot fail to be instructive. 
The great difference between the people of Baghdad and of Persia 
struck him forcibly^ The latter wore simple, tightly fitting clothes, 
with a dirk in the girdle and a black cap on the head ; whilst the 
inhabitants of Baghdad walked about in long flowing garments, 
with their high turbans splendidly folded, the neck and breast 
enveloped wtih costly shawls, and fichly ornamented poniards in 
their belts. Such costumes could be seen in all the streets of 
Baghdad ; pride and love of display shone forth from the turbans 
of ail sizes and forms, as well as from the pelisses, the silk jackets 
and robes, the garments of satin, or of red, blue and yellow cloth, idl 
mixed up in great variety. In comparison with this luxury of dress, 
the Persian appears destitute and penurious, in spite of the care he 
usually bestows ou his black beard« In spite, however, of the 
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fortifications, and of the numerous shops, the poverty of the 
inhabitants and the desolate aspect of the town, harmonize 
with the surrounding decay. Tombs cover a great portion 
of both banks of the ' river ; in the middle of this vast 
cemetery, the dilapidated mausoleum of Zobeidab, the spouse of 
Haruu-ui'-Bashid, and former benefactress of theliown, rises in the 
shape of a tasteless octagonal pyramid, affording an extensive view 
of tim apparently boundless desert, and the tower of Aker-Kuffin the 
N.-W. The dark-grey town, with its windowless narrow street^ 
and its irregular flat roofs or terraces on both sides of the river, 
behind which only nere and there the cupola of a mosque, a 
minaret, or a ruin of the very high town-wall with its lowers, 
peeps out, would only complete the melancholy aspect, if it 
were not for the lovely green of the gardens and trees which 
cheer up a great portion of the dilapidated and empty interior 
of the town. 

Daud Pasha, formerly a Christian and slave from Tiflis, but 
purchased for the body-guard of Baghdad, became a Moslem, and 
rose by his energy and talent to the dignity of a Pasha, with 
three horse-tails (in 1817). He was in Ker Porter’s time at the 
head of the administration. That excellent observer, Q. Keppel, 
(1824) took more interest in the Babylonian antiquities than in 
the condition of the town of Baghdad, and Stocqueler never, 
reached it, being frightened away in the spring of 1831 by the 
plague wbicb raged there ; he returned to Bosrah, where also 
Colonel Taylor the successor of Colonel Rich, who died of 
cholera in 1822, had fled from the Residency of Baghdad, 
Stocqueler could only report that Daud Pasha — who with the aid 
of French and English officers had organized a considerable body 
of troops, and also made an attempt to introduce steam navigation 
on the Euphrates — was in full opposition against the Sublime 
Porte. When, during the Turko-Russian War of 1827, the 
Porte was greatly distressed for money, orders were sent 
to Daud Pasha for 7,000 purses. He endeavoured to get rid 
of the importunities of the Sultan by occasionally despatching 
small sums to Constantinople, and when the Kapiji (chamber- 
lain) arrived with new requisitions, he had him strangled. Now 
Ali Pasha of Aleppo was senl with troops to make him disgorge 
the treasures he bad accumulated by promoting the commerce 
of Baghdad ; to this trouble also the plague and revolts were 
added, and he saved bis head only by bribery. 

J. Baillie Fraser, who had been long known in Persia as 
an excellent observer, quite at home in 

Baghdad, imme- 
diately f^ter the plague and the fall of 
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l>Aad, daring the time of his auccessor, Alf Pasha’s ornel ru]e» 
is the only person gives us any information about the horrible 
calamity which had overtaken that town. 

Coming from the North-West by the Mosul road, Fraser saw the 
minarets of Baghdad at a great distance beyond the wide 
plains along the Tigris for the first time at sunset. The soil 
appeared to be of the most fertile kind, but irrigation was 
wanting, and the whilom garden of Babylonia produced at 
present only bitter thorns, salty seda-plants for camel-fodd$r« 

, The danger of being plundered by the rebellious Arabs who 
were at feud, with the Pasha, was great even at the gates of the 
capital* but it was successfully eluded, and the hospitable Britisli 
Besideucy of Colonel Taylor reached. Every one who has under- 
gone similar experiences, will easily appreciate the feelings of 
tranquillity, comfort and peace which Fraser enjoyed after long 
privations. Under his windows he now saw the classic Tigris 
enlivened with boats and rafts, and the bridge of boats by 
crowds of people. The departed glories of ancient Seleucia, 
Ctesiphon, Madain, and of the abode of the Khalifs, still appear- 
ed to lend a kind of weak reflex to the few cupolas and 
prominent edifices on the banks of the Tigris ; and to Fraser, 
who arrived from thoroughly ruined Persia, Baghdfid presented, 
|ii spite of its decay, an imposing spectacle. In the burnt, pro- 
minently bright yellow, and not unpleasant looking bricks of the 
high town-walls, a trace of Babylonian art seemed still to 
linger ; the round, strong towers, with cannon at their angles, 
can nowhere be seen on the wretched grey earth bulwarks of 
Persian towns, and although the walls of Baghdad were by no 
means whole, and their gates had fallen to pieces, they were, even in 
that state, better and less gloomy than those of Persia, Even the 
streets of the town, though narrow, often only from nine to ten feet 
broad, unpaved and muddy, are nevertheless not such wretched 
heaps of ruins, says Fraser, as those of Persian towns. At any rate 
. the houses are not mere hovels and dens, as there ; they have even 
good doors, strengthened with iron, and thdir interior is often 
quite pleasing. Towards the streets they have many balconies, 
and verandahs where smokers sit, and occasionally they are inters- 
persed with foliage and palm-trees, reminding one of other countries, 
such as India or Madeira, which is not possible in any Persian town. 
The Tigris, too, must be considered an imposing river with its bridge 
of boats — brilliant in bright star-light — full of life during the day, 
owing to the uninterrupted passage of small and large caravans 
from Persia to Arabia, and of horses, mules, camels, porters, 
riders from the Tigris to the Euphrates, between Syria, Babylonia 
and the Persian Qulf. The riyer-banks along the town, moreover^ 
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presented a not uninteresting, and often a picturesque aspect, on 
account of tlie variety of Uie edifices and the gardens with their 
verdure, the eye being able to take in easily both banks, as 
the river is not very broad. The bazars, which are so decayed, 
go poorly planned, so meagrely occupied, and so badly kept up, 
are nevertheless lively enough With their costumed, in contrast with 
those of Persia ; and even the numerous public resorts, with 
their coffee-houses, full of men smoking, drinking, playing, bar^ 
gaining, and where also buffoons amuse the guests, seem to impart 
more life, although in these same places of recreation public execu-, 
tious take place, horse-sales are held, and othei^ trar^sactions 
demanding publicity may be witnessed. 

But the great decay, from which this city has not recovered 
even in our times, commenced with the years 1830>l, when a 
series of calamities, 'plague^ invndation and famine rapidly 
succeeded each other. The inhabitants either died, or scattered 
themselves over the wide country, the walls together with 
the houses fell down in various parts of the town, and the 
fall of Daud Pasha and the annihilation of his faction by the 
cruel tyranny of his enemies under the government of Ali Paslia, 
completed the misery of this Turkish town. Before the plague 
the population of Baghdiid was estimated at certainly not less 
than 1,60,000 souls, and after it, in Fraser’s time, at not more than 
80,000, whilst others giver only the half of the last mentioned 
number. 

Towards the end of 1830 the foes of Daud Pasha in Stambul 
triumphed and he was to be deposed, but he could still defy the Porte 
with his well disciplined troops. Then the plague made its appear- ' 
ance in Baghdad and soon gave an unexpected turn to politics. 
Already, in November 1830, cases of the plague manifested 
themselves in Baghdad in the Jewish quarter, but its presence was, 
as usual, kept secret, although it had already devastated the 
coasts of the Black Sea, and the adjoining districts of Persia. 
From village to village, says Wellsted, who was at that time in . 
Baghdad, the plague advanced gradually, like a burning stream of 
lava. All the endeavours of the British Resident to induce the Pasha 
to establish a quarantine, or to^take some measures of precaution, 
proved futile, because the Mullahs had declared that such 
proceedings would be against the word and the contents of 
the Qardn. But the scourge began to rage only in March of 
the year 1831, when a general panic seized the people. At the 
end of March also Colonel Taylor closed the British Residency; 
everybody isolated and provided himself with food, and 
ever was needed from without was pulled in in baskets, 
being previously dipped in water, taken hold of with iron 
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' tonga and fumigate<f before use. Cats, 'however, oonvejed 
the plague from roof to roof, and it was impossible to restrain 
the servants from visiting their sick relatives or aiding the dying. 
In the Residency also the first sepoy of • the guard died on the 
10th of the month and four others fell sick. In the town, 
especially the eastern part of it, where the Pasha, all the notables 
and the wealthy dwelt, 7,000 victims had already fallen, and 
many more in the other, the western half. At the same 
time the Tigris overflowed its banks ; it had broken through 
the dams above, the whole low-country was flooded, the water 
* penetrated into the town itself, where it demolished and swept 
away 2J000 of the wretched houses. 

To this misery of disease and inundation, were added the incur- 
sions of prowling Arabs, who crowded from all sides around Baghdad 
to rob and to kill the unhappy fugitives. The yacht and barques 
of Colonel Taylor, which had brought him from Bosrah to 
Baghdad, were anchored before his bouse. There was no possi- 
bility of escape except by water, and Colonel Taylor invited 
the missionary Groves to embark with him to avoid the terrible 
calamity, and to withdraw to a country-house in Bosrah. Mr. 
Groves, however, refused the offer, and remained with the Chris- 
tian Mission, which consisted of about a dozen persons with 
teachers and pupils, and an Armenian school-master. The 
Resident left Baglid&d on the 12th .i\pril, but the Missionary 
remained at his post, and during that period of terror continued 
his journal, from which the subjoined information ou the state 
of Baghdad has been taken. The intrepid Wellsted also remain- 
. ed in the town and walked about as before ; all the natives who 
could run away did so, except the most determined fatalists, 
and the Christians, who also remained, shut up their houses. 
The Courts of Justice were at a standstill and empty; bauds 
of thieves and robbers became more and more daring, they 
moved from house to house, kiildQ their inhabitants, and plundered 
without meeting with any resistance. 

Now every day from 1,000 to 1,800 personal died; but from 
the 16th to the 2l8t April 2,000 died per diem ; the streets had 
already become depopulated. On the 21st the water of the Tigris 
penetrated into the cellars of the Residency. Many children who 
had lost their parents, roamed about the streets in a forlorn state ; 
and hundreds of sucking babes lay about abandoned ; in many 
places Groves beheld from eight to ten such infants : they communi- 
cated the germs of the plague to the merciful womeu who took 
them into their arms. Ou the 24fth, 30,000 dead bodites were count- 
ed of persons who bad perished within the town ; of twenty sick 
persons not one recovered. On the 25th April the water broke down 
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the wall of the Residency, and of all th^ servants only one 
was still alive. There was no longer any cotton-cloth for shroud- 
ing the corpses. It was said that up to the 2Gth April, 5,000 
persons bad died in the ^serai, but Groves states that certainly 
4,000 bad been carried off by the plague, and that scarcely 60,000 
of the former inhabitants of the town remained alive. After- 
wards, in 1837, H. Southgate, during bis sojourn, estimated their 
number at not more than 40,000. By this time the Tigris bad 
softene<l also the town walls and they fell down in many places ; 
the whole Jewish quarter was transmuted into a lake, and 
200 Jews were drowned. On the 27tli thee whole town 
was under water; 7,000 houses had fallen in, burying many 
persons, and 15,000 persons, healthy and sick, are said to 
have met their death in the flood. This evil was, however, 
small in comparison with the terrible plague, although the 
morasses left by the retiring waters gave rise to new calami- 
ties. Then a great famine made itself felt, and persons who had 
formerly been well off, now begged for bread. The Pasha in 
his desolate Serai was every night in danger of being crushed 
by the walls which still continued to full. He wished to flee 
in boats, but no oarsmen could any longer be found : of his 
Georgian body-guard only four men w^ere still alive. People could 
no longer think of burying the corpses, and they were simply 
thrown out of the windows into the water. The Pasha was 
never loved, says Groves, but now he was also no longer feared ; 
he had sunk into total helplessness. The missionary Groves 
remained untouched by the plague, but five of his teachers in the 
Mission-school died, and of the eighteen sepoys and servants left' 
in the Residency, all died except two. 

A large caravan, which had left Baghd&d before the eruption 
of the disease, to travel to Damascus, already carried with it the 
germs of the plague and met^the inundation. Cut off like an 
island by the water, it was compelled to rest for three weeks 
on a hill, which became its cemetery. Of a second caravan. 
Avitli 2,000 persons, which had set out for Hamadan, one-half 
were attacked by the plague and were left dead on the road. 
At every stage from 60 to 60 ^corpses had to be buried, Many 
of the .unhappy wretches who could still pick themselves up 
were plundered by robbers, and many fell dead from their 
animals. Those who had attempted to escape from Baghdad 
when it was too late, were intercepted In all directions by the in- 
undations, and, taking refuge on elevated spots, perished miser- 
ably of hunger and cold, although secure from the water. The 
siirvivors even among these were unmercifully plundered by the 
Bfdouius. The silence of death .reigned in Bagbd&d, Mollahs 
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* no longer prooUtimed the hours of prayer* from the minarets, 
all lamentations ind funeral processions had ceased nobody 
mourned any more for the dead. 

At last in the beginning of May the waters began to abate ; 
it again became possible to bring from the right side of the 
town a little rice* for sale to feed those left; soup could again 
be cooked with wood, because the monopolists who had alone traded 
formerly in it, had all died out With the 4th May and the return 
of fair weather^ the number of the dying decreased, and that of 
^ the recovering augmented. For the first time the calls of water- 
sellers were ^gain heard, and prayers were shouted down from the 
minarefs. On the 7th, however, the plague made its appearance 
at last in the house of the Missionary whose wife and 
child died of it, with two school-masters, one of whom had 
already buried forty of his forty-four relatives. Of 130 houses 
in the Armenian quarter, in twenty-seven only did any one still 
remain alive ; one of the quarters of Baghdad had become totally 
depopulated. Sayyid Ibrahim, the only surviving servant of Col. 
Taylor, had buried 13 members of his family, of which be 
alone was left alive. 

In other parts of the Pashalik, too, the mortality bad been very 
great ; of the 10,000 inhabitants of Uillah but few survived. Of 
^e , population of Baghdad two-thirds are said to have died, and 
their number was estimated at 100, OQf). Wellsted even asserts 
that the population of Baghdad on that occasion fell to 20,000. 
The same epidemic raged with equal fierceness in the wliole 
of Persia ; Kermanshah, Hamadnn, and the whole of Kurdistan also 
•had been deprived of the greater portion of their inhahitams. 
The same plague depopulated Mazander&n, Asterabad, Besht, 
Lahijan, &c., and in the whole of Ghilan only one-fifth of the 
inhabitants remained alive. 

With the rising summer heat the plague soon disappeared 
from Baghdad, and on the 2^th May not a single case oo- 
.curred in the town. When the Missionary now opened his 
desolate house, the aspect of the entirely depopulated city 
was terrible. Houses still continued to fall, all the merchants 
and artizans were dead. The famine, however, lasted long 
after the plague and the exsiccation of the district ; ail the sur- 
rounding villages had been annihilated by the calamity, and 
misery was as great in Bosrah as anywhere else. In a despotic 
government like this, which had taken no precautions or mea* 
sures to avert, or at least to mitigate physical evil, the consequences 
which it entailed upon political relations were not less dread- 
ful. The military power of Daud Pasha, as well as his whole 
authority, had vanished ; his only support, Colonel Taylor, was 
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no longer by bis side ; his troops, organize in the European 
manner, had perished to a man ; his fortifications had tumbled 
down, his palace he had been obliged to leave for fear of being 
buried under its ruins. He was lebellious, and his rival All 
Pasha of Aleppo had already been appointed Pasha of Bbagdad, 
but^ in order to take possession of it, needed the support 
of the Pasha of Mausul, and of the Sheikh of the Jerboah Arabs. 
Thus, as the Turkish army were lying in wait on the north 
frontier of the Pashalik, now the moment had arrived to sur- 
prise the foe, and to besiege Baghdad. This was done, and a few* 
months afterwards the city, in spite of the bravery ofothe few 
yet remaining Mamelukes of Daud Pasha, fell, by treachery into the 
power of All. Daud Pasha saved his life only by giving up his 
treasures and by bribery ; and was allowed to withdraw into private 
life to Constantinople. 

The new Pasha made the evil worse, he oppressed the trade 
of Baghdad, which was beginning to recover, with heavy taxes. The 
unfortunate impoverished country people were entirely abandoned 
to the rapacity of his officials ; Bedouins swarmed on all sides 
of the capital, like birds of prey gathering around their fallen 
booty ; there was no longer any exertion, the whole country was 
in a state of misery and terror ; eveu the plague had not yet 
totally disappeared, aud still claimed its victims from time to 
time ; for Wellsted, who feft the town in the spring to travel 
to Damascus, reports that, after his return to Baghdad, the plague 
had not yet entirely disappeared, and that daily 500 persons 
were dying of it. Thus Fraser, who found the town in 1834 still 
in ruins, observed here aud there some houses yet standing out * 
isolated like phantoms. Many localities had become hollowed 
out and depressed by the scour of the waters ; all the yet stand- 
ing houses were full of crevices ; two-thirds of the eastern half of 
the town no longer contained any habitable dwellings, and even 
the new Pasha was obliged to build one for himself. On the 
west side of the Tigris the gardens and luxurious country-housea 
of the rich inhabitants of Baghdad bad all disappeared ; all round 
only the desert, studded with the tents of Arabs who watched their 
flocks, could be seen. 

The relations of Baghd&d with the Arabs completed this sad 
picture. The Jerboah tribe had been received in the Upper Meso- 
potamian portion of the Pashalik to ward off the other more 
troublesome predatory tribes, and had supported the military 
operations of Ali Pasha before Baghdad. But now, when he had 
attained his end, they demanded rewards, which he by no means 
intended to grant. Thereon they withdrew at first to Upper Me- 
sopotamia, where they plundered every caravan they could, and 
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then returned to B»ghd£d> which they formally blockaded during 
three months, by closing every access to it. Ali Pasha could oppose 
no troops to them, and they were forced to return to their homes 
only by their own necessities, but they threatened to come again* 
In his trouble gnd distress Ali Pasha now invoked the aid 
of the Anizeh, i. a, the Arabs of the west side, to counter- 

S eise the power of the Jerboah, among whom he also sowed 
issensions by endeavouring to divide them and proclaiming a 
youth of them, by name Shlans, to be their Sheikh, although ^the 
wnajority remained faithful to their old Sheikh Suffud. The 
Anizeh, •who Coveted the rich pasturing grounds of the Jerboah, 
arrived with 85,000 men to aid the Pasha, but, as this happened 
just when Sheikh Suffud had retired and made over bis authority 
to the young Sheikh Shlans, the Pasha informed the Anizeh 
that he no longer stood in need of their help. They, however, who 
bad come from a long distance, insisted on the fulfilment of his 
promise, and^ took possession of the luxuriant pastures around 
Baghdad, Ali Pasha now invited Sheikh Shlans to aid him 
against the Anizeh. He came, and even his foe, old Sheikh 
Suffud, sent him 2)000 combatants, because the honour of the 
whole Jerboah tribe was at stake. The Anizeh were, however, 
victorious; they defeated the Pasha with his Sheikh Shlans 
in several skirmishes, and were restrained only by the respect they 
entertained for the Sultan, from anuthilating the Nizam-troops 
organized on the European model, but they humbled the power 
of the Jerboah and cut their young Sheikh to pieces. This was 
the state of Baghdad in Fraser’s time, when the town was also 
'tolerably full of refugees, who, being terrified by the savage 
Anizeh, bad found an asylum within its deserted walls. 

At that time, however, there was no security even within the 
walls of Baghdad, and the Anizeh continued their blockade. 
Fraser desired to visit the adjacent ruins of Aker Kuf, which 
were considered to be the ancient Accad of Nimrod (Oen. X — 10). 
•There, however, the Anizeh had established their head -quarters, 
and they dominated all the roads between* the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, so that nobody could travel even as far as Hillab. 
Even in localities not occupied by them, other Arab brigands 
plundered in the name of the Anizeh and spread universal 
terror through the plundered and persecuted travellers, who returned 
naked to the town. Ali Pasha resorted to his old strategem of 
negotiating with the enemy, and at the same time allured another 
tribe, the Zobeid Arabs, by making them great promises, if they 
would assist him. The case of poor pilgrims and travellers was the 
most pitiable, because the worst robbers and murderers were 
sheltered in the BanctuarieS|«so that, for instance, the pilgrims 
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ta Kerbela fell a certarn booty ioto these ^ dens of cut-throats 
which were altogether beyond the jurisdiction of the Pasha. Tiie 
whole of Kerbela was ,in rebellion, a band of robbers had 
there having become so numerous and strong, that it put to flight 
a body of troops sent by the Pasha to disperse it. An Indian 
Nawab from the Carnatic^ who had, with bis family and retinue 
arrived as a pious pilgrim in Kerbela, succumbed amid the general 
oonfiision, which was further augmented by the death of Path All 
Shah of Persia, and the troubles of succession to the throne, whicjh 
it occasioned. 

Even the servants of the Pasha were at that time plundered 
in Baghd&d by the Arabs. This insecurity was ascribe'c^ to the 
presence of the Ageil tribe of Arabs, a portion of which dwelt 
within the town, Suleymin Pasha having about 60 years before 
established a colony of them there, and invested them with 
the privilege of escorting caravans between Baghdad, Aleppo 
and Damascus. Their original home was Nejd in Central 
Arabia, but they had become powerful in Baghdad, protected 
every robber and murderer, and tyrannised over the enfeebled 
town. Ali Pasba became so enraged with this tribe, that 
he ordered the whole of it to vacate the town with the Sheikh ; 
the Ageil resisted, but after the skirmishes had lasted 
for several days, were at last compelled to quit ^thp 
town. This took place gust at the moment when the Zobeid 
Arabs, whom the Pasha had called to his aid, arrived at the 
gates of Baghdad ; but they had already long before been 
OQ bad terms with the Ageil. B. Fraser who paid a visit to 
the camp of the Zobeid before the town, states that he 
had never beheld savage hordes like these among Moslems. 
They were all tall and emaciated, with long, dishevelled hair, 
and faces greedy for prey ; their manners were, however, superior 
in every respect to those of ordinary Fellahs (cultivators,) and such 
as can be found only among genuine Bedouins (free dwellers of 
the desert.) On being asked by Fraser, who wished to pay a . 
visit to their desert, bow he and bis might fare, and whether 
he would not be plundered, they were shocked at the insinuation, 
placed their hands on their, eyes and heads, says Fraser, and 
swore that he would be as precious to them as the limbs of 
their own bodies. It was winter, and the weather cold ; but 
the Zobeid had no teuts, and were stretched between their 
horses, wrapped in their Abas (cloaks) on the ground, like black 
bundles. Most of them had sabres with dirks in their belts ; 
several had iron-maces, or herbabs, or javelins, likewise of iron, 
and from five to six feet long, for throwing. At their, saddles shor- 
ter herbahs were suspended, about six cm each which they 
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projected y9ith great force and dexterity/ They oiU'ried also 
iron hammers, ana sticks with hooks of iron, with which they 
could lift anything from the ground without dismounting. But 
few had matchlocks, and the chief arm was the spear^ a whole 
forest of which was stuck into the ground. Their horses were 
had, small and lean. To the question why they had no good 
horses, their reply was : — When we need them we take them 
from the Anizeh. The enmity between the two tribes origi- 
nated in horse-lifting. Meanwhile *tbe Anizeh had retired, 
and the* Zobeid abandoned themselves to unrestricted enjoy- 
ment ; ^their* Sheikh and his people were feasted in Baghddd, 
and invited every evening to another house where all got drunk, 
and the Pasha at their head. The protection of the Zobeid 
was utilized by Fraser in his excursion into the deserted lower 
Jezireh, or Mesopotamia. 

We shall conclude with a few remarks on the various sects 


of Baghdad concerning which the American 
missionary writing in 1837 gives us complete 
information, only a small portion of which 
will be sufficient for our purpose. 

Not only has the splendour of former times departed from 
Baghd&d, but even the later Turkish religious institutions have 
mostly disappeared, and nothing remains except the nonsen- 
sical antics of the fanatic and most ignorant Durwaieh ordevB. 
The fifty mosques of earlier times are mostly in ruins, and their 


revenues are drawn by the Government, or swallowed by covetous 
Pashas. Of the Madraaaeha, or schools of the Qoran, only the names 
remain, and a single professorship, which is kept up by the Pasha, 
who draws all the other salaries for his own benefit. There are 


no teachers, or continuous instruction, the scholarships, liberally 
endowed in former times, are no longer enjoyed by any students, 
and even if the single professor one day delivers a lecture on 
the Qoran, many days without any again follow it ; laziness 
and general ignorance prevailed so much, ^ that in Southgate’s 
time, only about six men in the whole of Baghdad had been 
declared capable of imparting instruction in the sciences relating 
to the Qoran. Those who here ajid there still enjoyed the bene- 
fits of the Madrnssehs, dwelt within and without the town, where 
they pursued their avocations, and only now and then paid a visit 
for an hour to the Madrassefa, in order not to forfeit their claims. 

Southgate endeavoured here to obtain more accurate infor- 
mation regarding the four principal sects of the Sunnis, because 
he imagined, that, in the Beat of their origin, he could obtain 
a better knowledge of their differences than in the western 
countries of Turkey, where the majority of the population belong 
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to the Hanifi sect. The number of the adhere&ts of Mahh\n* 
but small in Baghdad, they are all Arabs who have settled 
there from Nejd. Most of the Kurd race who settled in the 
town are Suonis of ihe^ Shafi sect, which also occurs. But few 
of the Baghd&d people remained the adherents of the once 
celebrated Hanhal ; in this respect the expecl&tion of Southgate 
was mostly disappointed. 

The Shya^ha of Baghd4d are very numerous, especially among 
the Persians, and also included many Arabs^ who have been frond 
the very beginning zealous followers of A^i. They have their mos- 
que and also a spiritual legate, who is the prot^jctor of their 
sacred places of pilgrimage in Baghdad, such as the \omb of 
the Em6m Musa A"li Kazem, as well as of the sepulchres of 
A’li and Husseyn at Kerbela, near Kufa, which place is as sacred 
to them as Mekkah to the Sunnis. The treasures of the sepul- 
chres, though partly robbed already by the Wahbabys and by 
the Pashas of Baghdad, who afterwards on the pretence of “ pre- 
venting a similar calamity, ” forcibly carried off what precious 
articles yet remained, without returning them again to the sanc- 
tuaries, were again and again replaced by the zeal of pious 
pilgrimsi it being the highest aim of all Shya’bs to die in Kerbela, 
or to get at least their corpses conveyed there, to repose near 
the holy grave in consecrated ground. Caravans, with the corpse 
of Shya’hs, packed in stcvong coffins, are frequently arriving in 
Kerbela, not merely from Persia, but even from India. Rich 
pilgrims to Kerbela are not only often mulcted of large sums by 
the Turks, but also plundered by the Arabs for the right of passing 
through their territories to the holy city. 

The predominance of the numerous Durwaish orders, already 
mentioned by Niebuhr, subsists even at the present time, although 
the Ulemma aud the educated Moslems despise their repugnant 
caricatures, extravagant farces and juggler-tricks. G. Keppel 
paid a visit to the convent of the Kaleudar Durwaisbes in the 
west- town, which is said to have been founded by Hariin-ur- 
Rashid and to bear the name of the first member of the order, 
whose name was Kalendar. He calls them hordes of vagabonds 
roaming as mendicants through the whole east, leading the 
most unbridled and debauched lives on the pretence of becoming 
dead to the world in their monasteries, aud abdicating all its 
vanities. Their Sheikh, sitting on a tiger-skin, surrounded with 
all kinds of arms, ostrich-eggs, vases, and other gifts of the faith- 
ful, Keppel found to be a most cunning man of the world. In 
public no Durwaish resents an insult, but accepts even blows 
with the exclamation, Let Allah’s will be done."’ On the neck 
they wear onyx stones for telismans. 
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- According to Soii^bgate’s statements there were in Baghdad 
only two convents of Durwaisbes — Takiahs, whose inbabit* 
ants are monks called Durwaisbes^ in econtradistinction to her- 
mits called Z&beds — ^but many others who, although register- 
ed as such, pui^ue other avocations, only sometimes attend 
the ceremonies of the whirling^ the howling, and other Dur- 
waishes, as the laity do in other towns, and even in Constanti- 
nople. Their fury' in shouting prayers often ends with grunt- 
ing, and falling down from exhaustion; they indict wounds 
•on their own bodies — like the Gurzm&r Faqirs of India. The 
mob admire *their miraculous tricks, with which they some- 
times also attain political objects, and praise the apparent 
lunatics as inspired saints. They live on alms and deceit. 

Of other religious sects, the Jews are, after the Muhammadans, 
the most numerous ; they do not live in misery, as in Persia. 
In Baghdad the richest merchants are Jews, they are the first 
bankers in the bazars and Eh&ns ; they possess three synagogues, 
and inhabit a special quarter, where naturally also great poverty 
occurs by the side of wealth. They have, however, no beggars, and 
maintain a close connection whereby they support each other ; they 
boast of being the descendants of the ten tribes of the captivity, 
and call each other brothers. Their physiognomy is said not to 
be characteristically Jewish. Before the plague their number was, 
according to Wellsted, said to amount to 7,000, but since 
that time it has again increased enormously. We have already 
seen above, that in the time of Benjamin of Tudela they had their 
.own patriarch, and that important office still exists, and its in- 
cumbent, who is the chief of the Jews, deals in their name with the 
Turkish authorities, and enjoys great consideration. 

The Armenians appear to play a very subordinate part. South- 
gate counted 125 families of them, 25 of whicli were United 
Catholics and 100 Syrian Catholics, or so-called Chaldssans ; they 
had a very miserable church and no bishop. Their poverty 
is perhaps only feigned, for under despotic* governments Ar- 
menians always pretend to be destitute, live in a very retired 
manner, and shun every kind of display. Wellsted, indeed, 
assures us, that the Armenians * of Baghd&d are not only 
well off,, but even rich. The United Catholics held their devotions 
at home ; but the Syrian Catholics or Chaldseans, with ten or 
twelve Roman Catholic European families who lived here, had their 
divine service in the same church, though at different times and 
with different ceremonies. A Roman Missionary had recently 
been consecrated as bishop of Babylon and Persia — like &au- 
ebamp formerly— who considered the whole of Mesopotamia, 
Persia, Armenia, and Kurdistan to belong to bis diocese, which 
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he also intended to visit in company with thej^ishop of Kbosrova. 
At that time (1837) great efforts were made by the Roman Catho- 
lic missions in the East. , 

The Syrian Christians, who have a patriarch * in Baghdad, 
considered it dishonourable to assume the ^pme of Jacobites 
like their Mesopotamian brothers, as if they were the adherents 
of a heresiarch, whereas they belonged to the ancient Syrian 
church. Tliey, therefore, always called themselves merely 8y^ 
riana, whilst those of them who had separated, and bad joined 
the Roman Catholic church, called themselves Syrian, Oatho^ 
lies. •Neither did the Nestoriana of these partft like to be 
known by that name, but called themselves Ohaldcaana, and 
asserted that they were descendants of the Assyrians^ as the 
Jacobites were of the Syrians of Damascus. The patriarch of 
the Cbaldmaus of Al-Kosh, the Venerable Mar Elias, had 
come to Baghd&d for the consecration of the Bishop of Babylon, 
and Southgate learnt from him that he was one of the chiefs 
of the old Nestorian united church, the other, Mr. Shimon, 
the patriarch of Julamerk, or of the separate independent 
Nestoriana, upon whom the Protestant Mission of Urmia ex- 
erted influence, as the Roman Catholic Mission of Mosul was upon 
the former. The Roman Catholic church has given the name 
of Ohaldcaana to proselytes of two sects, namely, the NeatoriaAa 
and the Syrian Ohristidtna^ which has naturally given rise to 
various misapprehensions, as there is no question of nationality. 
By the Arabic word Naar&ni (Nazareue) only the Nestoriana 
were designated in Persia, but all sects of Christians in Meso-. 

f >ot^mia ; there are many of them in Baghdad, whose colloquial 
anguage is Arabic^ as in Damascus and Cairo, while Persian and 
Turkish are less spoken, though all three can be studied very 
well in the town. 


E. Behatsbk. 



AkT.— VI.~THE SANKYA PHILOSOPHY. 
(Continued from the ** Calcutta Review y* October 1883.) 

A n exj^sition of tbe principles of the Sankhya system must 
be incomplete without some reference to a treatise, decidedly 
•earlier than the one already examined, we mean the Sankhya- 
Karicdp or * exposition of the Sankhya, by Iswara 'Krishna. 
That this document is more ancient than the Sankhya Frava^ 
chana, or the Sankhya Sutras, falsely ascribed to Kapila, is 
proved both by internal and external evidence. Tbe speculationb 
embodied in the Sankhya Pravaohana about the emergent 
deity, who appears as Creator under the name of Brahma, as 
Preserver under that of Vishnu, and as Destroyer under that 
of Mabadeva, are sufficient to trace its composition to the age when 
an attempt was made to reconcile philosophy with current super- 
stitions ; and they would be enough, even if other proofs were 
wanting, to establish its posteriority. Tbe book, however, abounds 
with references to the varied systems of philosophy which are 
known to have flourished in times posterior to the age of Kapila, 
who in one important sense may be calldd the father of Hindu Phi- 
losophy. Such references, both direct and oblique, are scarcely 
met with in the Sankhya-Karioa^ which, moreover, does not 
.indicate any advance on the part of Philosophy towards a re- 
conciliation between the transcendental speculations of tbe 
schools and tbe grovelling beliefs of the masses. 

The Sankhya-Rarica consists of seventy-two elokas, or dis- 
tichs, each, as a rule, bearing upon a distinct topic. As speci- 
mens of conciseness of style, condensation of thought, and close- 
ness of reasoning, these disticbs are worthy of, all praise ; though 
they are free, comparatively speaking, from the tinge of con- 
troversialism by which the later work is distinguished. The 
book has been very recently translated by Mr. John Davies, 
whose elucidatory notes and extracts from standard com- 
mentaries are helps without which it is impossible for tbe ordinary 
reader to master its contents. Of bis translation we shall avail 
ourselves in our attempt to present a synopsis of its contents. 
Regarding the author of the Sankhya^Karica, very little 
is known beyond what is indicated in the last three of its dis- 
tichs. These we deem it desirable to transcribe : — 

** This suprethe purifying doctrine, the Sage (Elapila) comjpas- 
sionately imparted to Asuri'; Anuri taught it to Fanchasixba, 
by whom it was extensively made known. 
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Handed down by disciples in saccessioDj it^has been compen- 
diously written in Arya metre by the noble-minded Iswara 
Krishna^ having fully learped the demonstrated truth. 

The subjects treated in seventy distichs are ’those of the 
complete sciencei containing sixty topics, excluding illustrative 
tales, and omitting also controversial questions. 

Thus is completed the book of the Sankbya (Philosophy) 
uttered by the venerablci the great-minded, and divine Kapila. 

“ May prosperity attend it ! »’ 

In accordance with the plan referred to, if not djfltinctly laid' 
down in the last paper, we shall present a synopsis of %e con- 
tents of this book, allude cursorily to an expository argument 
ill the dissertation on this Philosophy in the Satva Darsana 
Sangraha^ and conclude with a few general observations on 
the doctrines and principles of the system under review. 

And first, in accordance with our arrangement, we shall en- 
quire into what the book says about the soul and Prakriti, the 
two entities admitted as existent in the Sankbya School. But 
before we do so, a preliminary observation is desirable. 

The speculations embodied in Sanlchya-Rarica begin exactly 
where those of Sankhya Pravachana begin, that is, with the 
admission of the three kinds of pain begetting a longinj^ fqr 
liberation, such as can pot possibly be satisfied by “ the visible 
means,*' such as earthly pleasures, medicine, &c., or by “the 
revealed means,’* such as prayers, sacrifices, and other religious 
observances. The first two distichs set forth in a condensed 
form the object and scope of Sankbya Philosophy, as well as* 
the universally admitted fact on which it is based 

From the injurious effects of the three-fold kinds of pain 
(arises) a desire to know the means of removing it (pain), 
-if from the visible (»neaus of removing it) this desire should 
seem to be superfluous, it is not so, for these are neither abso- 
lutely complete nor abiding. 

“ Tlie revealed (means) are like the visible (i. e., inefficient, 
for they are connected with impurity, destruction, and excess. 
A contrary method is better, gind this consists in a discrimina- 
tive knowledge of the manifested (forms of matter,) the un- 
raanifested (Prakriti or primeval matter) and the knowing 
(soul.)” 

Mr. Davies shows how religious observances are, according 
to Kapila, accompanied with “impurity, destruction, excess or 
inequality” The Vedic system, which is an embodiment of 
what the text calls “revealed means,” is imperfect and ineffi- 
cient, because it is inseparably linked to bloody sacrifices, which 
cannot but result in impurity ; because the reward it promises 
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is temporary bappii^ss, not the liberation implied in the sours 
emancipation from all material influences ; and, lastly, because 
it gives some persons, for instance, the rich who can offer bloody 
sacrifices mors easily than the poor, an undue advantage over 
others. • 

Now let us group some of the passages in which the anfi« 
thesis between the soul and Prakriti, is set forth 

S. Prakriti, the root (of material forms) is not produced. 
The great one (Mahat Buddhi or Inlellect) and the rest (which 
Spring from it) are seven (substances) producing and produced. 
Sixteen •are |>roduGtion8 (only). Soul is neither producing nor 
produced.*’ 

11. The manifested (F^a2;^a) has the three modes (i^una.)' 
It is indiscriminating, objective, generic, irrational and pro- 
ductive. So also is Pradhan (Prakriti). Soul in these respects^ 
as'in those (previously mentioned), is the reverse.” 

15. From the finite nature of specific objects ; from the homo- 
geneous nature (of genera and species) ; from the active energy 
of evolution (the constant progressive development of finite 
forms) ; from the separateness of cause and effect ; and from 
the undividedness (or the real unity) of the whole universe.” 

16. ** (It is proved that) there is a primary cause, the un- 
manifested (Avyakta) which acts (or develops itself) by three 
modes ; by blending and modification, iTke water, from the dif- 
ference of the receptacle or seat of the modes as they are variously 
distributed.” 

• 17. *' Because an assemblage (of things) is for the sake of 

another ; because the opposite of the three modes and the rest 
(their modifications) must exist ; because there must be a super- 
intending power ; because there must be a nature that enjoys, 
and because of (the existence of) active exertion for the sake 
of abstraction or isolation (from material contact) ; therefore 
. soul exists.” 

18. **From the separate allotment of » birth, death and the 
organs; from the diversity of occupations at the same time ; 
and also from the different conditions (or modifications) of the 
three modes ; it is proved that tliei^ is a plurality of souls.” 

19. “And from that contrariety (of soul) it is concluded, 
that the witnessing soul is isolated, neutral, perceptive, and in- 
active by nature.” 

20. It is thus, from this union, that the unintelligent body 
(the linga) appears to be intelligent, and from the activity of 
the modes, the stranger (the soul) appears to be an agent.” 

These disticlis set forth the contrast between Prakriti and soul as 
as well as the varied kinds olf proof by which their e^dstence is 
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demonstrated. Prakrit! is the root of the pereppitble and inferrabie 
universe, that is the universe of which the grosser olgects are 
perceived, and the subtler. inferred from those percieved. Prakriti 
18 the unmanifested (avyakta) developing itself, iti consequence 
of an immanent law of cyclic revolution, in(p the manifested 
(Yyaktaj ; and it unfolds itself in forms which may be classed 
in genera and in species. Prakriti is objective, irrational, un- 
fitted to discriminate one thing from another, and productive 
or evolvent. The soul is 'the very antipodes in all these respects 
of Prakriti. It is in its essence isolated from the universe of* 
material objects, the entity which always coutidues anmani- 
fested, is subjective, rational, fitted to discern the differences 
subsisting between things which differ, non-productive and inactive. 
Its rationality and discriminativeness are, however, problematical, 
as we shall show by and bye. Suffice it to say here, that the 
two entities are so decidely opposed to one another, that, in order 
to produce either of them, we have only to divest the other of its 
peculiar attribute and clothe it with those which are their con- 
trasts or opposites. 

In one important respect the antithesis between Prakriti 
and soul is marked. Prakriti has the three gunaSt or qualities, 
or modes, while the soul is entirely free from their presence or 
influence. Let us see what the Rarica says about these bon- 
stitutive elements of Prakriti 

12. The modes have a joyous, grievous, and stupefying nature. 
They serve for manifestation, activity and restraint : they na- 
turally subdue and support each other, produce each other, . 
consort together, and take each other’s condition. 

13. * Goodness MSattma) is considered as light (or subtle) 
and enlightening (or manifesting) ; * passion’ or ‘foulness’ (rajas 
as exerting and mobile ; ‘darkness’ (Tamas) as heavy or envelop- 
ing (or obstructive). This action for the gaining of an end is 
like that of a lamp.” 

14. “In the higher world the quality (or mode) called ‘ good- 
ness’ prevails; below, the creation abounds in 'darkness in 
the midst foulness or passion abounds. Brahma and the rest 
(of the gods) and a stock form the limits.” 

The gunas, it is to be observed, cannot, properly speaking, be 
called moral dispositions, such as goodness, activity, and indolence 
are. They may be represented as producers of our moral dis- 
positions, the material essence of which both our intellectual 
and moral affections are modifications or evolutes. Matter, accord- 
to this system, may be defined as a double-faced entity ; and it 
is presented in the universe in a variety of forms more or less 
gross, more or less subtle and tenuoud. To its grosser forms we 
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give tbe name of joaaterial objeetB; while* its subtler ^visible 
forms we characterize as iuteliectual affectious and moral die* 
positions. But the sharp line of demarcation that we draw 
between mr.tter and mind has no foundation in truth, though 
held up as obviou|Iy just by the factitious rule of our dictionaries 
and grammars I 

Another point of difference, or rather contrariety, between 
Prakriti and Purush, or soul, hinges on the unity of the one, 
and multeity of the other. Prakrtti is ouG| indivisible sulv 
stance, appearing in endless varieties of forms under the influence 
of the c||iality» called ‘ passion,' which leads it irresistibly to pass 
through a fixed process of evolution. Souls are, however, in* 
numerable. How is this to be proved t Before it is possible to 
answer this question satisfactorily it is necessary to enquire-^ 
how is tbe existence of Prakriti itself, or that of Purush, or soul, 
to be proved ? 

Here we must notice that only three sources of knowledge, or 
kinds of proof, are admitted in this treatise, as in the Sankhya 
Fravachana. In distich 4f we have these stated “ Perception, 
inference, and fit testimony are tbe three-fold (kinds of) accepted 
proof, because in them every mode of proof is fully contained. 
The complete determination, or perfect knowledge, of what is to 
be determined is by proof.” And in distich 6, tbe province, so 
to speak, of each of these Hues of evidence is indicated :•— ** The 
knowledge of formal or generic existence is by perception ; of 
things beyond tbe senses by reference ; that which caiinot be 
, determined by this (method) and cannot be perceived must bo 
determined by fitting means.” 

The argument brought forward to prove the existence and 
multeity of souls is tbe same presented as that in the Sankhya-^ 
Pravachana with some new features added. 

We are assured of tbe existence of tbe objects of nature by 
perception. But these objects are finite or conditioned, and they 
cannot but lead us to look for tbe ground of their existence apart 
from themselves. They are, moreover, classed in genera and 
species, and they consequently lead the mind towards an original 
or primary genus. The process of* evolution noticeable in their 
production suggests an evolving principle; while the chain of 
second causes they point to, leads us to a recognition of a pre* 
cedent first cause. And, lastly, tbe unity of the universe indU 
cates the operation in its production of a principle, originally 
indiscerptible and indiscrete, though susceptible of modification, 
such as renders it now multiform, divisible and divided. Infer* 
ence, therefore, rising from a series of effects to the primal caus0^( 
establishes tbe existence of fmkriti, which devempes itself by* 
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the three modes/* blended into varieties of forjns, as ''simple water 
coming from the clouds is modified as sweet, sour, bitter, pungent 
ill the nature of the juice of the ooooanut-palm, bel-karanja 
and wood-apple. ( 

But the vast assemblage of things into w^ich Prakriti has 
developed cannot exist for nothing ; and it therefore suggests 
the presence, somewhere, of one fitted to own and enjoy it, as a 
well furnished house necessarily carries with it the idea of a 
person dwelling in it. Besides this assemblage of inanimate 
things needs the supervision and regulating power of an intelii^ 
gent ruler ; while the rush towards emancipation m.ade by 
Prakriti in some of its subtler forms leads the mind by a transition, 
natural and easy, to the recognition of a being enthralled, ancl 
therefore in need, of deliverance. The existence of the soul is 
therefore established 1 The argument, however, is a naked 
fallacy, inasmuch as the soul, being perfectly inert and quies- 
cent, is, properly speaking, neither an enjoyer nor a ruler, 
while its enthralment is a fiction, rather than entity. 

Various facts are mentioned as tending to prove the multeity 
or plurality of souls. The varied accidents of birtli and death 
f^orm a series of indisputable facts fitted to set forth their multi- 
tudinousness. If souls were one, not many, the birth and death 
of one person would synchronize with ^ the birth and deatrli of 
all other persons ; or if there were only one soul, all human beings 
would come into the world and go out of it at one and the same 
time. But the fact is, that they come in at different times and go 
out at different times ; and the endless diversity in their hours . 
of ingress and egress is a proof that souls are multitudinous, 
not one. Again, if souls were one, the organs of perception and 
intellection attached to them would not prevent the variety of 
aspects which is their most noticeable aspect. In one man, for 
instance, the sense of hearing or sight is ten times acuter than in 
another ; and in many the sense itself does not exist at all. Why 
these differences ? Owing certainly to the deserts of souls, to the ' 
merits or demerits accumulated by them severally in former states 
of existence. But if souls were one, and the deserts the same, the 
organs would present a uniform aspect, the sense of sight or 
hearing would be acute or dull in all human beings, and defects 
and imperfections would be equally, not unequally, distributed. 
And, lastly, all mankind would iu that case be equally affected by 
the modes or qualities. The fact, however, is that there is an 
endless variety of ways in which human beings are affected by 
them. Some are peculiarly susceptible to the quality of good* 
ness, and become good almost instinctively ; while others are 
enslaved, as it were, by the evil qualities almost from their birth. 
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^6 reftflODing here is fallacious, as it ascribes *10 the soul some 
responsibility, which lb reality belongs to nature ! 

One important question ought to be raised and disposed of 
before we proved to a detailed treatment of the products or 
evolutes of PraKriti. If those dispositions which are characterised 
as moral are foreflgn to the soul, wherein do they inhere? 
The Sankhya philosopher is penetrating enough to see that 
such disposkiotis as goodness, passion or indolence cannot inhere 
in or form portions of our gross bodies. Mor cau they inhere 
Vn or fprm elemeuts of the soul without leading it to some 
kind t;j>^tiorv inconsistent with the hypothesis of its perfect 
quiescence. A habitation for these dispobitions is theiefore a 
desideratum in the system. The Sankhya philosopher meets 
the want by positing a subtle body between the perfectly 
quiescent soul and the gross, perceptible and tangible body. 
This is called the linga-8arU\ and it migrates with the soul 
from one gross body to another, and is dissolved only when its 
perfect emancipation is effected by intense meditation. The 
following distichs speak of this subtle body : — 

89. Subtle (bodies), those which are born of father and 
mother, with the gross forms of existence, are the three-fold 
species (of bodies). Of these the subtle are permanent ; those 
which are born of father and mother perish. 

40. “The subtle (bocly) formed priraevally, uticonfined, 
permanent, composed of intellect anef the rest, down to the 
subtle elemeuts, migrates, never enjoys, and is endowed with 
dispositions {BhmaH), 

41. “As a painting does not stand without a support or 
receptacle, nor a shadow without a stake, &c., so the lingth does 
not exist unsupported without specific elements. 

42. Formed for the sake of the soul, the linga, by the con- 
nection of means and their results atjd by union with the 
predominant Prakriti, plays its part like a dramatic actor.’" 

All material objects are in these verses divided into three 
classes, subtle bodies, gross bodies, or tliose which are born of 
father and mother, and various forms of 'unorganized matter. 
The subtle body or linga-sarir is composed of the three primal 
evolutes of Prakriti, intellect or ibtelljgeiice, egoism and Manas, 
or mind, and the rudimental elements (the Tanmairaa) ; and it 
is, therefore, like these, imperceptible. It is more permanent 
than our gross bodies, is uncoufined because it migrates from 
one gross body to another with the soul, and is endowed with 
moral dispositions, though incapable of enjoyment, which is tlie 
prerogative of the soul, suppositious rather than real. Jt, how- 
ever, enthrals the soul, wluch must cast aside this tenuous 
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garment, as well ab its series of grosser bodies, before its libera- 
tion or final separation from all material conditions is effected. 

It is time to advert to the productions or evolutes of Prakriti. 
These are set forth in the' following distichs : — I 

22. <‘From Prakriti issues the great principle (Mahat, In- 
tellect), and from this the ego, or cotiscihusness, from this 
(consciousness) the whole assemblage of the sixteen (principles or 
entities) and from five of the sixteen the five gross elements. 

23. Intellect is the distinguishing principle (adhyavasya). 
Virtue, knowledge, freedom from passion and power denote it when« 
affected by (the mode) ^ goodness ’ ; when afiected bj ' darkness ’ 
it is the reverse of these. 

24. Egoism is self-consciousness. From this proceeds a 
double creation (sarga, emanation), the series of the eleven (prin- 
ciples) and the five (subtle) elements. 

25. **From consciousness, modified (by ^goodness*), proceed 
the eleven good principles ; from this origin of being as darkness 
come the subtle elements. Both emanations are caused by the 
foul or active mode. 

26. The eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, and the skin are 
termed the organs of intellect {buddhi) ; the voice, the hands, 
the feet, (the organs of) excretion and generation are called the 
organs of action. 

27. The JManaa (n^jnd) in this respect has the nature of 
both (classes). It is formative (or determinative) and a sense- 
organ, from having cognate functions (with the organs). It is 
multifarious, from the specific modifications of the inodes and the 
diversity of external things.” 

These evolutes with the root, evolvent, Prakriti and the soul, 
which is neither an evolvent nor an e volute, form the twenty- 
five tattmaSf or categories of the Sankhya Philosophy. For the 
sake of easy reference we give them below in the order in which 
they are presented in Mr. Davies’ excellent book : — 

1. Prakriti, or primordial, self-evolving matter. 

2. Ahankara, the egoizer or consciousness. 

3. Tanmatras, or subtle elements, five in number, sound 
tangibleness or touch, odour^ or smell, visibility or form, and 
sapidity or taste. 

5. The five gross elements, (Mahabhuta) viz,, ether from the 
subtle element sound, air from touch, earth from odour, fire 
from sight or visibility, and water from taste or sapidity. 

6. The five senses, the eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, 
and the skin (Gyan-indryani, or organ of knowledge). 

7. The organs of action (Karma-indryani), the voice, the 
hands, the feet, (the organs of) excretion and generation. 
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8. Manas, or •mind, which receives and works into ]^roper 
shapes the impressions made upon the senses, and which is re- 
garded as one of the three internal organs, the other two being 
intelligence ai|d consciousness. 

9. The soul (Atman or Furush ), which is an entity distinct 
from Prakriti. 

Among the evolutes of Prakriti, the organs are divided into 
internal and external, and the elements into subtle and gross. 

* The internal organs are the intellect ot intelligence, consciouch 
%es8 or egoizer, and the mind or the thinking principle. They 
are thoi gate-keepers of the soul, while the external organs, the 
five organs of knowledge and the five organs of actions, are the 
gates. The external objects of nature and their impressions 
through five especially of these gates to the mind, which works 
them into appropriate forms, or ideas, and communicates them 
to consciousness, by which they are individualized and conveyed 
to the intellect, which forms general concepts, such as are re- 
flected in the soul, which is erroneously said to be the cognative 
principle. This is Mr. Davies' view of the function of these inter- 
nal organs, but the commentators whom he consults, present a 
very different, and a much more confused notion of their varied 
operations. Yacbaspati speaks of the mind thus : — “ It gives 
form in a collective manner to that which is perceived by an 
organ of sense, and says, ^ this is a t!i)iDg,* this is confounded 
and that is not so ; and it discriminates or defines a thing by 
its specific and unspecific nature.” And Oandapada says 

As a person going along a road sees an object at a distance, 
and is in doubt whether it be a post or a man ; be then observes 
some characteristic mark upon it, or a bird perched there', and, 
doubt being thus dissipated by the reflection of the mind, the 
understanding (Buddhi, or iutellectj discriminates that it is a 
post ; and then egoism interposes for the sake of certainty, as 
* verily, or (I am certain) it is a post.' In this way the functions 
of intellect, egoism and mind, and the eye are (successively) 
fulfilled.” 

The functions of the external organs are not categorically 
stated in the Sanhhya-Karica and. the Sankhya Pravackana ; 
and modern commeutators mislead when they speak of them in 
the phraseology current in modern schools of philosophy. Let 
us turn from what is at least speculation to what is distinctly 
stated about them. Intellect under the influence of ^goodness' 
is distinguished by virtue, knowledge, dispassion, and super- 
natural power ; but it is disfigured under the influence of * dark- 
ness' by vice, ignorance, passionateness, and weakness. The 
emancipation of the soul is ultiuialely effected by it, when it 
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clearly sees the distinctioD between soul an(^ nop<* 8 oul 9 the ego 
and tbe non-ego. Virtue and vice, therefore, as well as know- 
ledge and ignorance, are. material conditions, not moral disposi- 
tions and intellectual states in the proper sense of t|e 8 e terms. 

Intelligence, however, retires from the scepe as soon as its 
great offspring egoism, or self* consciousness, makes its appearance. 
The work of creation is effected by this principle. Under the 
control of * goodness,’ it evolves out of its own substance the 
eleven organs, which are all* good, viz,, the five organs of know- 
ledge, the five organs of action, and the eleventh organ, or thw 
mind, which, though one of the last of creations, takas rank 
with the first, and its own producer, consciousness. Under the 
control of * darkness ’ it creates the subtle elements, and through 
them the gross elements, which in varieties of combinations are 
found in the objects of nature. Consciousness evolves out of its own 
substance the entire creation ; and if consciousness were not a 
material product, an evolute of the assumed primordial 
material form, the Sankhya system might appropriately be 
characterized as a beautiful scheme of idealistic philosophy. 

The Sarva~Daraana‘JSangra/ia presents in its disquisition 
on Sankhya Philosophy the categories of the system in these 
words : — “ Now the Sastra of this school may be concisely said 
to maintain four several kinds of existences, viz,, that which is 
evolvent only, that which is evolute only, that which is botli 
evolute and evolvent, and that which is neither.” 

fiegarding the bondage and liberation of souls we liave these 
utterances 

44*. ** By virtue an ascent to a higher region is obtained, by vice 

a descent into a lower region. Deliverance is gained by know- 
ledge, and bondage by the contrary. 

45. “ By the absence (or destruction) of passion there is dis- 

solution of Prakriti (or the power of Prakrit! is destroyed). 
Transmigration is from disorderly passion. By power we gain 
destruction of obstacles, and the reverse by the contrary. 

The cause of the l»ondage of the soul is ignorance, not vice ; 
and its liberation is effected by knowledge, not virtue. This is 
one of those principles of Hindu philosophy which are common 
to all the systems, many of those called heterodox not excepted. 
According to these, virtue is a source of bondage as well as vice. 
Virtue, as has already been said, proceeds from desire for happiness 
and aversion to pain, which are in themselves wrong principles 
of action. Virtue results only in the prolongation of the chain of 
transmigration, its upshot being the translation of the soul into 
one of those ethereal regions which rise in an ascending scale, 
one al)ove another, from this world, fur the purpose of temporary 
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enjoyment of Ibe {ruit# of its good worbaj and its fotturn iu n 
bodily gbape to tins world, when these are in thn cioorge of 
glow-circling ages consumed. Ferinaneut liberation of ilie aonl, 
or its relegat|i>n to its original state ot non-contact with inatter, 
virtue cannot effei^. That is the friut of knowledge, knowledge 
of the categories of the Sankhya system— or rather of the 
difiereuce between soul and non-soul I 

Gandapada, one of the great commentators, without whose help 
it is impossible to understand the bodk under review, thus speaks 
wf knowledge in general : — Knowledge is of two kinds, external 
and internal.* The former includes knowledge of the Vedas, and 
the six branches of knowledge connected with them, -^recitation, 
ritual^ grammar, interpretation of words, prosody and astrcr- 
nomy ; also of the Puraus, and of knowledge, theology and law. 
Internal knowledge is the knowledge of Prakrit! and soul, or the 
discrimination that *Uhis is Prakrit!/' the equipoised condition 
of the mode^, and this is soul,’* devoid of tlie modes, permanent 
and intelligent. By external knowledge worldly distinction^ or 
admiratioD, is obtained ; by internal knowledge^ liberation, that 
is from the bondage of matter. And, in another place^ the 
same commentator says : — ** He who knows the twenty-five prin- 
ciples, whatever order of life he may enter, and whether be 
were braided hair, or top-knot only, or be shaven, he is free; 
of this there is no doubt.’* • 

But, after all, the bondage and liberation of the soul are mere 
fictions. It is Prakriti that is in reality bound and liberated, 
the soul being essentially free and incapable of bondage; nor is 
transmigration, the perennial source of misery from which der 
liverance is to be earnestly desired, a cause of trouble to the pure 
spirits. Distich 62 of the Book runs thus " Wherefore not 
any soul is bound, or is liberated, or migrates. It is Prakriti, which 
has many receptacles (or bodily forms of being) which is bound, 
or is liberated, or migrates. Again in verse 3 we have the 
words “ Prakriti by herself binds herself by seven forms, 
she causes deliverance for the benefit of soul by one form.” Prar 
kri Li is said to be generous” and ** modest.” She is generoue, 
because all the trouble that she ynconBciously takes in evolving 
creation out of its substance is for the benefit of the soul, not 
its own. But as she is after all the incarcerator and liberator 
of the soul, her belauded generosity is problematical. She is mOK^ 
over called modest, because she retires as soon as she has eMr 
hibited herself to the soul. *'As a dancer, having exhibited 
herself on the stage, ceases to dance, so does Prakriti cease (te 
produce) when she has made herself manifest to ^1 (66). ^ Nor 
thing is more modest than Prakriti ; that ia my judgmmk 
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Saying, ' I have been seen : ’ she does not ej^pose herself again to 
the view of the soul ” (61). But the fact remains indisputable, 
that she creates or evolves only to be seen ; and a girl^ who takes a 
world of trouble only to be seen, can not appropriately be called 
modest, even though she has the good sense p6 retire as soon as 
she is seen. 

If bondage and liberation really belong to Prakriti, why as- 
cribe them at all to the soul ? Let the commentator Vachaspati 
answer this question These circumstances are ascribed to and 
affect the soul, as the superior, in the same manner that victory 
and defeat are attributed to and relate to a king, thoughcactually 
occurring in his generals ; for they are his servants, and the gain 
or loss is his, not theirs.’" This is, however, a string of words 
without meaning. Tiie soul is in reality nor king, nor master, 
nor gainer, nor loser ; nor does it, properly speaking, see. Prakriti 
in all its modifications is only reflected in the tranquil, immobile 
and luminous soul, which, as it is destitute of volition and vitality, 
cannot possibly recognise what is fitted to make it miserable or 
happy. 

To show in what respect the Sankhya system is different from 
the forms of thought subsequently developed, let us refer for a 
moment to a discussion embodied in the Sarva-Daraancb- 
Sangraha, The autlmr after having stated the categories of- tire 
system, and grouped them under the heads, evolvent only, evo- 
lutes and evolvent, evolutes only, and uou-evolveut and non-evo- 
lute, thus raises the discussion alluded to : — 

Here a four-fold discussion arises as to the nature of cause 
and effect. The Sangatas (Buddhists) maintain that the exis- 
tent is produced from non-existent ; the Naiyayika, &c., that the 
(as yet) non-existent is produced from the existent ; the Yedan- 
tins that all effects are an illusory emanation from the existent, 
and not themselves really existent ; while the Sankhyas hold that 
the existent is produced from the existent."’ 

It is not our intention to follow the author through the varied - 
steps of bis arguments ; our object being simply to show that, 
while Buddhism, the source of the heterodox systems, maintains a 
species of rank nihilism, thQ orthodox systems were based on 
the assumption of a primordial substance, either material or 
spiritual, and they were all evolved from the teaching of the 
Upanishads. Dr. Mullens, in his well-known treatise on Hindu 
Philosophy, has fallen into the mistake of bolding up these 
venerable documents as the source of Hindu Pantheism, not that 
of Hindu Philosophy in all its phases of development from ni- 
hilism. And men more profoundly versed in Hindu philosophy 
than the late Doctor, have shown a strong tendency to a similar, 
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or rather identical, jnietake. But one cannot study the 0pa- 
nishads in connexion with the systems of philosophy which hare 
flourished in India in difierent periods, of its histo^, without 
being led to ^onnect the former with the latter, the Upanishads 
with the systems, ^ cause and effect. 

It is not denied that the prevalent line of philosophic thought 
in the Upanishads is pantheistic. Their great motto, one with- 
out a second, is the battle-cry of Indian and European, indigen- 
ous and foreign, pantheistic forms of speculation. The cosmo- 
gonies presented in them, the description given of man's nature 
and of i}^e worid itself, and the theory of salvation developed, mani- 
fest a stronger leaning, so to speak, towards pantheism than 
towards any other form of speculative thought. But there are 
lines of reasoning, and forms of expression in these records 
eminently fitted to uphold forms of thought other than those 
which are propely called pantheistic. The four well-known ex- 
pressions, Sai and A sat, Vy'ikta and Avyukta, which play so 
conspicuous a part in the cosmogonies of the Upauishnds, are 
certainly susceptible of nihilistic and materialistic, as well as pan- 
theistic interpretation, and they have in consequence been ban- 
died backwards and forwards by almost all the jarring schools 
of Indian philosophy. 

•In one verse especially, quoted in a former paper, creation is 
distinctly said to have flowed out of 1\sat, non-heing and non- 
existent ; and in several passages the Avyakta, unmanifested, 
is represented as the ground of the Yyakta, or manifested, 
aspects of nature, and these passages may obviously be construed 
so as to uphold any form of thought ranging between absolute 
nihilism and al)solute pantheism. The Buddhists, or some classes 
of Buddhists, have evolved from them their idea of an eternal 
void of non-being, developing into innumerable forms of existence, 
more illusory than real. The Sankbya School has derived from 
them its notion of Prakriti, uumanifested in its undeveloped form, 
but manifesting itself in various imperceptible and perceptible 
shapes, in consequence of the mischievov's activity of one of its 
three essential elements. And the Vedantic thinker has elaborat- 
ed these very utterances into his .theory of illusory existence, 
concealing the real under the phenomenfil, the one pure being 
under various types of non-being. The Upanishads, therefore, 
have given rise to the various lines of sf^eculaiion by which the in- 
tellect of the country, by no means deficient in acuteness and 
depth, has been exercised and moulded for centuries and ages 
untold. 

The main principles of the Sankhya Philosophy have been set 
forth in this and the preceding pa^r, in the words mainly of the 
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Books which ttiay bd represented as its standee! and authoritative 
documents. A simple, uuvariiished statement of these is enough to 
show that the glowing eulogy of which it has been made the favour- 
ed subject in some quarters is entirely misplaced an(^ fulsome. The 
system is a heap of nonsense, dreamy in its character, selfi- 
Contradictory in its statements, and immoral in its principles 
and tendencies. This will appear in the sequeh-r-Afleatiwhile 
tire raise the question I)ow is the system to be characterised f 
With what system of philosophic thought is it to be compared ? • 

It has been called, apparently with propriety, a system ol 
dualismi because it postulates the existence of two entities, the 
passive soul and the active Prakriti. But the description it 
gives of the soul tends to make it an entity of no consequence 
Whatever, in fact, a non-entity. The soul is without volition, with- 
6ut intelligence in the proper sense of the term, without sen- 
sH)ility, — a lump of passivity and quiescence. It is impossible 
to divine what use is subserved by its existence, or why its exis- 
tence is posited. It thinks not, feels not, sees not, handles not. 
It plays no part whatever in the varied work of creation, pre- 
servation and destruction ; and it is only falsely called a specta- 
tor and enjoyer of experience. It may therefore be appro- 
priately thrown out of calculation entirely. 

The system, then, is rank inaterialisiii, and differs from the 
tUaterialism of the day in its arrangement, rather than in its 
principle. Modern materialism cannot ignore the established 
facts and conclusions of science, and consequently the theory 
of evolution it brings forward, goes up in an asceridiug scale 
from the elements, the ultimate powers of nature, to their varied 
combinations, from inorganic to organized matter, from^the low- 
er to the higher types of life, from molecular motion terthought, 
feeling and volition. But the founder of the Sankhya School 
Was a stranger to that insight into the mysteries of creation 
which a schoolboy in these days may justly boast of ; and he, 
in consequence, propounded a theory of evolution which comes 
down in a descending scale, or rather moves fitfully or irregular- 
ly, But the two classes of systems agree in representing intel- 
ligence, consciousness and mind with all its affections, appre- 
hension, sensibility, volition, &c., as modifications of matter. 
The difference is, that, in accordance with one of these two sets 
of systems, thought is evolved from gross matter ; while in ac- 
cordance with the other gross matter is evolved from thought. 
Or, to express the same idea in a different form, gross matter 
is sublimated into thought according to the one set ; while thought 
degenerates into gross matter according to the other. 

The two classes of j^stema idso agree in another respecU' 
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They make hair-sjAitting distinctions between matter in its 
essence matter iu its grossncss, betv^'ccu matter subtle and 
matter gfoss. ^The Sankh3ra system discriminates between, as 
lias already been shown, a subtle body and a gross body, a body 
which migrates with the soul from one tenement of clay to an- 
other, and does not dissolve till its final emancipation from 
corporeal thraldom, and a body which is decomposed soon after 
death. Nor does the discrimination Stop here. A distinction 
1% made between the senses and the powers inherent in them, 
between Jhe se»se, for instance, of siglit, and the unseen power of 
sight inherent iu the organs ; the sense of hearing and the power 
of hearing inherent in the organ ; and so on. Again, a dis- 
tinction is made between subtle and gross elements, between the 
elements perceptible to us, and those the existence of which is 
proved by inference, and which are perceptible to beings endowed 
with powers of sensation and intellection, more enlarged than 
ours. Materialism of the modern school is obliged to make 
such subtle distinctions, as without them it is impossible to placo 
the functions of the mind in the same category with the func- 
tions of the body. 

A tendency has been growing up, especially since the publi- 
cation., of the well-known treatise the Unseen Universe^ to laugli at 
the idea of a vacuum, and fill the intermifiable regions of space, 
which were looked upon as a boundless void in former times, 
with a material, or quasi-material, luminiferous fluid of extreme 
tenuity; as well as to posit a sort of invisible material organ- 
isation, or casement, for the soul beneath the body, which is 
obviously .decomposed after death. Many even of ihoRC persons 
who believe in the instinctively recognized dualism in man, 
are prone to believe in the existence of a tenuous, subtle body 
between the immaterial soul and the gross material body, a sort 
of intermediate, permanent substance which deatli cannot affect, 
and of which the soul never gets rid. Those , advanced thinkers 
will rejoice, or be mortified, to find that tl)eir new-fangled theory 
was anticipated in India, about five centuries before tbe birth 
of Christ. The existence of an aU-pervading substance mate- 
rial or quasi-mateiial, consisting of three qualities, held iu equi- 
poise, was assumed by Kapila long before such words as ‘ nebu- 
lous matter ' or ^star-dust' were coined. Aiid the idea of a 
linga-sarir, or tenuous body in contradistinction to, though in- 
timately connected with, the sthuUsarir^ or gross body, is deve- 
loped both in the treatise under review in this discourse, and 
that taken notice of in the former. 1 

This idea is somewhat differently stated and further expanded 
in the Sankhya Sutras. Tbe second aphorism of Book 111. 

18 
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runs thus " Therefrom (i. e., from the tvi^nty-three principles 
there is the organization of) the body (or pair of todies, the 
gross and the subtle).’' The gross body consists 

of the gross elements, or rather the grossest the gross ele- 
ments, the earth ; and It is propagated by 'generation. ^ It is- 
incapable of experiencing pleasure or pain, and it is perishable, 
and does actually perish. For purposes of fruition it is of no 
use to the soul, or rath‘er Prakriti, as it cannot effect its libera- 
tion by consuming the fruits of its merit or demerit. For euqji 
purposes another body of subtler elements, of greater perma- 
nence, and of capacities more expanded, must be posited. This 
is the subtle body created at tbe commencement of the crea- 
tion, or annua magnua^ or at every renovation of creation, 
not propagated by generation, consisting of seventeen principles, 
principles, the eleven organs, the five rmiiments, and the organ of 
consciousness, the egoizer. It migrates from body to body, and 
disappears only when the fruits of merit or demerit on the part 
of its associate, the soul, or rather the mind, are consumed, and 
beatification is realized. This body is sentient, but it is incapable 
of pleasure or pain, except in association with the gross l>o<ly, 
which is its counterpart, and the existence of which is essential 
to the performance of its functions. This body, moreover, ha? a 
case or sheath, and thatj^is called anusthani-aarir^ a sort of inter- 
mediate link between the impalpable, subtle and the palpable, 
gross body. Are not our modern pbilusophers beaten hollow by 
their prototypes of ancient times ? 

The Sankhya philosopher cannot properly be said to indicate 
the process of evolution, lie states the material categories, the 
formative principles, but does not shoW how they combine or 
re-combiue, integrate, disintegrate arid redintegrate ; or l>y what 
process they deveiope info the innumerable forms of beauty and 
proportion we see around us. But if Ije were asked to indicate 
this process, he would very likely adopt the language of Herbejrt 
Spencer, and affirm that the progress of creation was from 
homogeneity to heterogeneity, by a series of differentiations gradual- 
ly effected. Nor would he the slightest degree object to apply 
this law to social and moral development, as well as to that which 
is Liuterial. The truth is, his school, as that of Herbert Spencer, 
recognizes no real difference between material and moral condi- 
tions ; and therefore the attempts made by some orientalists to 
identify bis system with the idealism of Bishop Berkeley Is futile 
indeed.^ He certainly does represent consciousness as the origina- 
tor of nrrinterial creation ; and if by consciousness he understood 
whatiejiow meant by it, as a rqle, he might be held up as an 
idealist'of the first water. * But consciousnesa according to him 
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is a material organ, or priaoi{>le, not intellectual ^ 

work of ^yoiutiou it perforius; if work it can be oaUeu'iR all, it# 
owu bub. not auytlnng extraneous, js utilized. 

The comparlfOQ instituted between the l&nklija system m 4 
that propounded by Pythagoras of Samo% S^ut the time when 
it was itself elaboiatcd in lndi%4ejuste^i^^ the existing^^lTag- 
meuts of the woik of Philolaus^ w1|m^ was a o^^Mt^poraiy of Socrates, 
be regarded as coriect exponents of the Pytnagoieau pbilosophyi 
the two systems may be lepresented, with some degree of justice, 
<9s similar, iu many, if not all, respects The system, which traces 
the woiifleis of cieation thiough monadic and geometrical magni- 
tudes to the piiticiples of munbeis, limiting and illimitatioii, may 
be placed m juxtaposition with one which peifoims the same feat 
under the auspices tiiuitaiian, niateiial essence, called Piakriti, 
or Maha (Gieat) Prakriti. I3ut, hairing the speculative wildness 
characteristic of both the systems, there aie two points of similari- 
ty, or contact, to which pioininence ought to be given. The 
Pythagorean, like the Sankliya system, is based on the doctrine of 
metempsychosis, and it lepieseuts the soul as enchained to the body, 
in which, as it is material, it recognizes au inheient and irre- 
movable depravity. Add to this tlio fact, that the outcome of 
ihetfe two systems is one and the same process, the systematic 
nmrlification of the body by ascetic ponanco with a view to com- 
plete emancipation of the soul from its Bondage, 

The Indian system, however, is ** racy of the soil," and almost 
all the principal vocables, which figure in the two systems, are 
used iu it in a sBuse ditlerent fiom that which is attached to them 
liy its lival. When the Indian sjstem speaks of the bondage au ’ 
liberation of the soul, it simply means the bondage and liberatio 
of Prakiiti and its products down to the gross body and th 
grossest of elements ; and it lepresents the extinction of conscioi 
life, consequent on the extinction of desire as the eummvmbonun 
to be attained by a species of mortification and penance befor 
which the most self-torturing Greek phiiosophei; would have stoo 
aghast. » 

But the emancipation qf Prakiiti cannot be permanent, as it i 
fated to energize after long periods of quiescence. Creation eman 
ates from it, and is ultimately absorbed in it, to be'6noe mor 
forced out and forced iT). And, as Piakriti is never to get rid c 
its creative fits, it is fated to entangle and disentangle itsell 
throughout eternity. Nor can the emancipation of the soul b 
called permanent, inasmuch accordance with the principle 

of this philosophy^ it is neither bound nor liberated* Th 
innumerable contiadictions which the system betrays, in express 
ion, if not in enunciation of principle, and which the reader 
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liave noticed in this brief sketch, proceed plainly, if not entirely, 
from the fact, that such a thing as the soul, without life, energy or 
activity, mental, emotional or volitional, and withoifh materia 
properties, is uselessly placed in juxtaposition witljf an active and 
plastic material principle, which, through the vicious activity of one 
of its elements, evolves and gets entangled, and which laboriously 
procures its own emancipation by a series of self-inflicted tortures 
of the most appalling nature ! 

The Sankhya system is called niriahwar^ or godless, in contra- 
distinction to the Yoga Philosophy, which is called Seishwar, mr 
with God. But yet it is an oflslioot of a system ^f superstition, 
and the fountain of another. It is an intermediate link between 
the nature- worship of Vedic times and the polytheistic worship 
of those of the Puraus. The elemental gods of the Rig Veda 
were, by a process of generalization not certainly unnatural, unified 
by the spirit of philosophic enquiry into a living, diffusive and 
creative essence ; and this, in process of time, became the active, 
formative principle of the Sankhya School, its Prakriti, or Pradhan. 
Blit such a principle, too subtle to be grasped by the common mind, 
could not possibly make the system popular among the masses, 
and could not transfer it from academic groves to the thoroughfare 
and the market. It had therefore to be materialized or embalmed 
in a tangible, cognizable material form ; and the transformation 
was effected witi^ont ifiuch difficulty. The trinarian material 
essence was merged into the triad of Hindu Mythology, Prakriti 
identified with Brahma under the influence of the .quality, good- 
ness, into vision under that of passion, and into Mahadeva under 
that of darkness. But other transformations folio wod. The 
passionless, inactive and dead soul, uselessly posited by Sankhya 
Philosophy, ultimately became the fountain-head, so to speak, of 
an almost unbounded pantheon of male gods, ivlio are all more or 
less dronish ; while the active Prakriti became, under the name of 
Saktior Brahmi, the mother of the almost innumerable female 
deities with whom these male gods are consorted. And thus, in 
process of time, the recondite speculations of Kapila were incorpo- 
rated with the popular religion of the Hindus, and a system of 
rank Atheism culminated in si system of rank polytheism. 
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Am VII —THE PAST AND PRESENT OF THE EASTERN 
‘ ’ ' QUESTION. 

T he origia of the Eastern Question may ^ traced back- 
wards to the dawn of history, and is in some degree 
attributable to the physical constitution of our globe. From 
the earliest ages the contrast and antagonism between Etot 
• and West has played a conspicuous part in the world's history 
and tl»e wotld's literature. In the old Pantheon of deified for^ 
of nature, it was only to be expected that the Siiii-god who <^^^7 
performed his myateiious journey to the Blessed Isles of the 
West, should occupy a prominent position. Nor was it to bo 
wondered at that the apparent iniicc(SMbility of those regions 
which were every evening lit up by the sunset glory, should in- 
vest them with a halo of attraction, and beget an irresistible 
longing to start on a voynge of discovery towards them. 

Stripped of their allegorical character tho poetical legends of 
the past often servo to present us with sober facts of history. 
Viewed in this light, the mythological tale to which we have 
alluded, tells us of the peopling of the shores of Europe by the 
Caucasian race, and of a similar movement towards the West, 
which occurred whenever the workslntp of nations sent forth a 
new stream of barbarian hordes to prey on tho countries civilised 
bv the earliest emigrants. In the latter ewe it was an attack 
bv the Mongcliau upou the more fortnnnte Caucasian, and thus 
* appears a taiu,dl>le reason for the deep-rooted antipathy between 
these two differing branches of the human family. 1 ho triumph 

of the last mentioned race iu Western Asia, which, it will be our 
endeavour to illustrate iu the following pages, seems to 

be the final result of the ebb and flow of population which hiM 
been going on from the iemoto.st period between the two cont^ 

■ nents^ Whether the Mongolian will ever be finally expelled from 
the extreme East, is a matter which cannot as yet pass the bounib 
of coniecture, but his supremacy in that portion of Asia, which 
immeciiatelv adjoins Europe, seems already a thing of the past. 

It is probable, that a reciprocal feeling somewhat akm to the 
1 fnr iVift Western travel, to which we have alluded above, 

nmethinff to do with the colonisation by which, since the 
^ren sfn means of locomotion, the tables have been turned 
unprovements 1 impossible that the Immigrant races of 

rtSu “w “drtb. r.gio,« <d ft. 
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undefined attraction of ibis sort did not help ip create the mirage- 
like glory with which imagination clothed the ^^georgeous East/* 
when the Caucasian set oijt to re-conquer the land he had left. 
Whatever may have been the cause, the result h^ been that he 
has not only re-obtained possession of Western^ Asia his earliest 
seat, and dispossessed tlie Mongol thereof, but has begun to 
threaten the latter in his own peculiar domain. Indeed, he has 
gone on to supersede aborigines, and claim soil all over the globe. 

To look at this self-assertion of the Caucasian from the mora- 
list’s point of view, iindoubtc'dly creates mingled feelings. If hc^ 
had always acted as the protector of the weak agaitist tli^ sti’ong 
and gone forth to carry civilisation and freedom all over the world, 
we should have nothing to say against his mission ; but it is to 
be feared that this high ideal has been obscured by the play of 
self-interest. And, moreover, now-a-days, we are confronted by 
the singular spectacle of voluntary abdication of their high 
privileges by the Anglo-Saxon brancli of the race, the only result 
of which must be the ariOgation to themselves of the duty by a 
less scrupulous people, who will think more of their own interests 
than of those of humanity, in the performance of it. But what- 
ever the results on the happiness of the world, the sovereignty 
of the Aryan is an accomplished fact, and wo must accept it as 
it is. Tiiis branch of the Caucasian stock seems to claim political 
power as its natuial heritage, and the number of nations now 
existing in the world, who do not belong to the ethnic category, 
but yet retain any portion of material consequence, Ciyi be counted 
on one's fingers. * Comparatively safe in their European homes, 
the Aryan races yet trembled successively at the threatened in- ’ 
roads of the Semite and the Tartar, and it is only in quite recent 
times that the power of their foes (that of the latter at least) 
seems finally on the wane. 

A glance at the map of the world will show, that the three so- 
called continents of the Eastern Hemis])liere, considered as a whole, 
can be roughly divided into as many great ethuograhpical divisions,- 
the white man dominating in the centre, and the yellow and 
black varieties of tlie species occupying the extremities. With 
the negro inhabitants of the Southern portion of the old world 
we have nothing to do. The interchange of races in the North is 
what we have to consider, and a recognition of the general princi- 
ples concerned will make the task simpler. From the very earliest 
ages the movement has been going on, and may be looked upon 

^ The great contest by which this supremacy has been secured, Las been 
really a trial of strength between civilisation and barbarUm, and although 
the result is now certain, the vicissitudes of the struggle have been numerous 
and complicated. , 
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as almost a necessary consequence of the physical conditihns of 
tb6 coDtiuent. 

The irregulfirities in the productive* powers of the soil would 
naturally lead 40 contests for the possession of the most favoured 
spots, and when the dominant races began to multiply so much as 
to find even them insufficient for their requirements, organised 
expeditions in search of “ fresh fields and pastures new would 
be the result. It was probably in th^ way that the white man 
spread to the North-West and South-East from liis birthplace in 
*Altai, and thus that tho successive waves of Mongolian invasion 
were iiftpelleS towards the West. 

* We began by calling attention to the contrast which has always 
existed between the two quarters of the globe. The attempt at 
universal sovereignty on the part of Rome failed, perhaps, as much 
on account of the impossibility of fusing into a homogeneous whole 
two such diametrically antagonistic territories as for any other 
reason. The restlessness, the instability, of the Mongol, Ijas always 
been, so to speak, ready to hurl itself against the settled Govern- 
ment which the Caucasian loves. The same ronmrks may perhaps 
apply to a certain extent to the Celt at the present day. When 
the Roman empire was finally dismembered, Mongolian irruptions 
had more than auythiug else to do with the catastrophe ; just as 
it was a Mongolian empire, vis?., Parthia, whicli had been the 
great rival of Rome all through her pafruiest days of sovereignty. 

Tlie final effort of the yellow man belongs to comparatively re- 
cent times, ahd succeeded in making even the stable kingdoms into 
• which the European portion of the Roman empire broke up, 
tremble for their safety. This brings us to the division of the 
subject which is most interesting to us in India, and whicli we 
may he pardoned for lingering over. We refer to the great contest 
between the youngest-born of the European natjonalities, and the 
Asiatic, which has been fought out on the Idehateable ground 
between the two countries, and the concluding phase of which is 
’ attracting so much attention at the present day. 

But before proceeding to consider the page of Asiatic history in 
which Russia and the Golden tiorde are the two central figures, 
we will glance from anofelier point of view at the main threads of 
the annals of Mongolia, previous to tho rise of the nomad king- 
doms which were so long the scourge of Europe. If we can 
discover any general laws pervading the whole, we shrdl <‘\pevience 
much less difficulty in comprehending the broad RCO])e of the 
sulject. Now the instability of tbe Mongol, already allmled to, is 
a characteristic which gives a continuity and general similarity to 
all his political performances. A tendency at once to territorial 
extension and speedy collapse, has distinguished nearly every one 
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of the sovereignties founded by the race ; and^ where there have 
been exc<'ptioiis to the rule, we can, almost invariably, trace the 
admixture of other ethnic^ stocks. t 

The large majority of the great and wide-stretebing empires 
of Asia have been founded by these restless Mongols, but their 
power has been as ephemeral in duration, as it was resistless while 
it lasted. The student of history will be able to illustrate this by 
an enquiry into the ethnic character of the various barbariap 
invasions under which the Roman empire finally succumbed. It^ 
will be found that wlienever either the majority of ^the tribes, or 
the ruling race was Mongol, the attempt to found a lasting king- 
dom was nearly always vain. The history of the tribe is centred 
in one man, as that of the Huns was in Attila. 

Another general law continually reappearing in this somewhat 
obscure, but profoundly interesting chapter of history, is what has 
been called the Westerly drifting of Nomads. ” The tendency 
of all these Central Asiatic tribes has been to overflow tow*ards the 
West as long as there remained countries to conquer in that direc- 
tion, or as long as they continued superior in the arts of war to 
the nations they had to attack. The above remarks must be taken, 
to apply to comparatively recent times. The ethnological difficul- 
ties which meet us at every turn in the study of the history 
of remote antiquity are almost insuperable. Should, however, the 
ancient histories of tlie future ever contain an addition of 
two more em[)ires to the list of those usually treated of, the 
Accadian, and the Malay, we may find still furthef illustration 
of the peculiarities alluded to. 

The principal cause of tlie singularly short lived character of 
the empires founded hy the nomad races, has undoubtedly been 
their inability to absorb and coalesce Avith otlicrs. In re- 
gard to this quality a distinction must he drawn, not only 
between the Caucasian and Mogolian, but between the two 
principal sub-divisions of the latter race, viz,y the Mongols proper, 
or in the restricted sense, and the Turks. The latter name 
will suggest to every reader a signal exception to the rule above 
laid down. 

It must be remembered, that, both before and after the period 
when Mongol chiefs marched forth to subdue the Avorld, natives 
of a kindred race founded mighty empires. Some of these 
kingdoms, which, had circumstances been different, might have 
proved much less ephemeral than his own, had to be conquered by 
Chingis Khan, the Alexander of the East, before he succeeded 
to the hegemony of Asia. Distinguished from the other Tartars 
by a far greater disposition to form mixed races, the Turks 
remain to the present day, while the* Mongols proper are dying out. 
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Politically too, tho continuity of the Turk is in strikini^ onpoaltiou 
to the meteor-like <!burse of Mongol conquests. The dominion 
of the Seljuks which preceded, and that of the Ozbegs which 
followed the tfrief supremacy of the Mongolian Khanates, was 
much more enddring t))au they. The Turkish power in Europe 
which has defiedP the repeated efforts of civilisation to 
dislodge it from the Golden Horn, owes the success of its existence 
more perhaps to adventitious circumstances than to inherent 
stability. These accidental features are*the strength of its capital| 
asd the jealousy of powerful neighbours ; each apprehensive 
of the other's^ aggrandisement if it should fall, and therefore 
anxious to holster it up long after its very existence was an 
anachronism. After making due allowance, however, for these 
causes, the vitality of Constantinople is a conspicuous instance 
of what has been said. 

In attempting to sketch the long contest between Russia and 
the nomads, which is the special phase of the struggle between 
East and West to which we desire to draw attention, it is 
necessary first to settle our nomenolature. A curious legend is 
still current in Central Asia to the effect that tho eighth sou of 
Japliet was called Turk, and that ho had twin sons, one called 
Tatar (or Tartar), and the other Mongol, All these terms have 
been used in a most unscientific and unspecific manner, the result 
being a confusion almost as groat as 4lie above genealogy, if 
accepted, would create. 

The words .Turk and Mongol properly used, apply, of course, 
primarily to particular races, thoirgh they may he employed 
ill a general sense wlien tho context is a sufilcicut guarantee 
against misunderstanding. But conquering hordes have been 
invested with these names merely on account of tho particular 
tribe to which the loaders belonged, with a most admirable un- 
certainty as to the ethnological constitution of the whole, for 
result. The word Mongol has been especially abused. It has 
been used as a generic term to incliule all Mongolians, and, as a 
specific word, for the true and the false Mongols, and also for the 
followers of Chingis Khan. Tartar, or Tatar is an appellation 
which has received a better treatmei^. It has mostly been used 
in the general sense and seems preferable to Scythian, and 
certainly to tlie universally condemned Turanian. Hereafter 
when wo apeak of Mongol we shall ordinaiily refer to those 
hordes which, under the leadership of Mongol chiefs, founded a vast 
but evanescent empii^. We must not allow ourselves to he confused 
by the too curious researches of historians. It has been suggested 
that Chingis Khan himself was a Turk, and it is well known that 
Timur, his imitator and successor, was. But it is unnecessary 
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to enquire closely into the parentage of tbe^ chieftains. It was 
as Mongol that they reigned^ and wc may accept them as such. 
The remainder of the Taitar peoples, including of ^ourse the bulk 
of the hordes who usually pass under the other name^ are Turks. We 
have now a better basis for avoiding ^outusion in consi- 
dering the details of our subject There are many ways in 
which the exploits of the great typical Mongol hero, 
Chingis Khan, are sliarply distinguished from those of the con- 
querors who had preceded him. A few of them have already 
been commented on. One point to which attention has Bftt 
yet been drawn is the entire absence of the reKgiouSi element. 
On the break up of the Kaliphate, the mission of the Prophet 
of Mecca was taken up with much energy by the Turks. These 
self-constituted propagators of Islam, carried the Koran into 
regions which the arms of the Arabs had never been able to 
reach. But the Mongols had no religion whatever when they 
first appeared as the founders of Asiatic empires, and hardly 
any civilisation, and had to imbibe both from the peoples whom 
they conquered It was perhaps well for Europe that the pro- 
selytising spirit was not one of the dangers she had to fear from 
these nomads. 

The reader will perhaps pardon us if we now review the main 
features in general Asiatic history, as it centres round ther great 
landmarks of Mongol and Russian power, and try to seek in 
it the earliest rise of the Eastern Question. One great want 
of the present day, which affects us in this country very inti- 
mately, is a good general history of Asia. As it is, those wlio 
wish to study the outlines of the subject have to seek for its 
incidental tieatment in books which aim at quite different ends. 
Even convenient guides to a clear view of particular periods, 
like that we are considering, do not exist. Mr. Haworth’s great 
work on Mongolian history, though a signal monument of labo- 
rious industry, is undoubtedly a hard nut for any but a speci- 
alist to crack. We have to search for generalisations among a 
mass of details, which can have had no appreciable effect on 
the well-being, or even the political condition of the world. 
An apology, therefore, is iiardly needed for recapitulating the 
broad results of historical research, for these cannot be too deeply 
impressed upon the mind. The precise date at which the re- 
nowned Chingis, Zingis, or Shingis, started on his career of con- 
quest is difficult to fix with accuracy, but as he was born in 
A. D. 1163, and died in 1227, we may make a pretty near guess 
at it. The idea of founding a universal Tartar empire probably 
occurred to him while engaged in his struggles with the petty. 
chiefiaiuB who surrounded him. *His first task was to consolidate 
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the Mongol and Turkish tribes in his immediate neighbour- 
hood. From one of these, the Uighurs, he perhaps received 
something of • culture and religion, though of a very bwbarous 
type. He proijeeded thus with a combination of absorption and 
conquest, to make himself a power in Mongolia, and then start- 
ed with the deliberate intention of following in the steps of 
his European prototype. Had Chingis been completely success- 
ful, the East would indeed have revenged itself upon the West 
for the conquests of Alexander. But the wave of Mongolian 
fnvasion only beat on the outposts of the European state-sys- 
tem, aifd did not have even as lasting an effect as the irruptions 
which had preceded it. In Asia, however, the conqueror was 
altogether victorious. The Turkish principalities of Hia, Kara- 
Khitai, Eharismia or Khurezin, the remains of the Seljukian 
dominions, Syria, Trebizond, and Mesopotamia, as well as China, 
were now fused into one vast Asiatic empire, the greatest perhaps 
in territorial extent that the world had ever seen. We will not 
pause to consider which portions of this empire were actually 
subdued by Chingis Khan himself, and which by his sons and 
successors, for we wish to look at these occurrences as a whole, 
and an examination of details would both be tedious, and would 
also obscure our view of the broad results. 

Three causes, in addition to his pejrsonal character, \yhich 
assisted the Tartar chieftain in founding this extraordinary 
monument of barbarian greatness, may be briefly noticed. First, 
by his conquest of the Qur Khan or Great Khan of Kara-Khatai, 
X3hingis stepped into his shoes, so to speak, and at once arro- 
gated to his own the hegemony of the Tartar tribes. Secondly, 
the reduction of Mahommed of Kharismia added to the terri- 
tories which had clmnged hands after the latter transaction, 
the greater part of civilised Asia. By uniting these two empires, 
the object of the ambitious Khan, was well nigh accomplished. 
Thirdly, the Yasa.s, or code of laws which is popularly ascribed 
to the great chieftain, was the basis of a draconian military 
discipline, under wbicli the most successful army which history 
tells us of was marshalled for his career oT conquest. A lurtlier 
reason for the ea.se with which the TTutar army overran the East 
is, of course, the simplicity of its habits, and the absence of com- 
missariat difficulties. Similar characteristics, due in both cases to 
the Tartar blood which flows in their veins, make the Cossack 
and the Turk of the present day such admirable soldiers. 

These wonderful events with which the thirteenth century 
opened, paved the way for the final and most lasting effort of 
the East against the West, the establishment of the Ottoman 
Empire, But extraordinary us has been tbe persistence of this 
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excrescence on the European state-system, the era ^ ^hich 
seated the Turk on the throne of Constantine is the precise date 
of the turn of the tide, when the revival of learning put an end 
to the possibility of Europe ever bowing befoi^ a barbarian 
oppressor. That knowledge,” which is so empiiatically “power,” 
was then permanently directed to the West. The fall of the effete 
Byzantine empire, though commonly regarded as an epoch in 
history, has little more than an incidental political significance, 
the only wonder being that it was delayed so long. It was post- 
poned by the appearance of another Tartar, a Turk masquerad- 
ing as a kinsman of the famous Chingis, the aWost*fequally- 
renowned Timur ; and while the East was divided against itself, 
the West had a brief respite from the fear of invasion. * 

When the sceptre, wielded for a short period from Saniarcand, 
had obeyed the universal law of Mongol sovereignty, the power 
of the nomads to become the scourge of the world had passed 
away. Long, however, after the possibility of a successful inroad 
had ceased to exist, the name of the mighty conqueror struck 
terror into the breasts of those foes whom he might liave subdued 
bad he lived, and a tremor passed through the heart of Europe 
while the Mongol was thundering at her gates, similar to that 
caused in the past by the Arab, and to he ro-cxperienced^ in the 
future at the hands of * the Tin k. But the danger was averted, 
and the revenge was soon to begin. It is curious that the two 
great instruments of the reUibution should bo the countries 
lying to the extreme east and west of Europe. * The mutual 
jealousies of England and Russia in carrying out the task allotted 
to them, which they should join in striving to accomplish in a 
manner worthy of so lofty a mission, is the cause of the com- 
plications of the Eastern Question. England has already seated 
herself on the most lasting of all the Mongol thrones, and Russia 
not only aspires to follow siiit in Central Asia, but to re-instate 
the cross on the altars of 8t. Sophia. The question thus assumes^ 
geographically, a two-fold phase : iu the East the position of 
England may be desciibed as purely self-defensive, but in Europe 
her policy is more aggressive, and has hitherto been successful 
iu keeping Muscovite hands* off the coveted prize of the “ key 
of the world.” 

We proceed to consider the details of the gradual emancipation 
of Russia from the Tartar rule. As we have seen, although 
Europe trembled while the fury of the Mongol invasion was 

* To avoid confusion the distinction between the various Tartar empires, 
between^ the sovereignty of . the Turks, with which the history both opens 
aud closes, and the intermediate Mongol kingdoms must be carefully 
maintained. 
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spending itself in tier outlying provintes; the bulk of the atatei^ 
system was untouched. Had there been more continuity in the 
new power, «or, had not the deficiency of pasture turned the 
nomads backwards, there might have been real cause for alarm. 
As it was, the« danger was not so great as that previous and 
subsequent peril from which the West was delivered by Charles 
Martel and John Sobieski respectively, when the enthusiasm of 
a, religious proselytism was added to the thirst for military glory^ 
and the Crescent, in its aggressive career, threatened to invade 
the doiniuioiis of the Cross. Poland and Hungary, hotvever, 
were ovirrun oy the Tartars, and Russia was completely subdued for 
a time. But it was not the founder of the Empire who oppressed 
the early years of the youngest of the European nationalities. 
The dominions of Chengis were divided among his four sons at 
his death, although for some time all were in a state of feudal 
subjection to the senior house. That disintegration, which has 
been the universal fate of Asiatic empires, was not long in follow- 
ing the death of the conqueror. The immediate causes were 
partly Ozbeg inroads, and partly, what more nearly concerns^us 
in this place, the revolt of the provinces. 

Among the semi-independent chieftainships into which the 
Tartar^ conquests were so soon differentiated, the most famous 
and important is that of the Eiptclia1v« or Golden Horde, that 
remarkable assemblage of tribes with a capital at Serai on the 
Volga, which was the immediate conqueror and Suzerain of 
Russia. Nominally subordinate to the far-off court of the Grand 
•Horde, or Great Khan, to which the Russian princes sometimes 
had to repair, and where they met the ambassadors of the Pope 
and the King of France, the Golden Horde were always virtually 
and soon aljsolutoly, independent. This section of the Empire 
longest retained the mantle of Chengis* sovereignty. It held 
Russia in a more or less complete subjection for two centuries. 
.The last decade has witnessed the consummation of the revenges, 
slow but sure, which the European State has taken upon its 
barbarian oppressor ; for, to anticipate Tosiilts, not only has 
Russia re-conquered the fragments into which the Golden Horde 
broke up, as Astrakhan, Kazan, and Krim, but she has also 
absorbed those portions of the Mongolian dominions which were 
seized by the Ozbegs, as Bokhara, Khokand, Siberia, Kharismia 
and Khiva. One by one the Central Asian Khanates have passed 
into the hands of their ancient subjects. One of the principal 
causes of this result is to be sought iu the ethnological differencefll 
alluded to above, between the two peoples. While the Russians 
have always shown a remarl^able tendency to Ruaaiauiae and 
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absorb other races, there was no attempt ton the part of the 
Mongls to Tartariae their subjects. The one nation being station- 
ary, and the other progressive, and, to coin a word, assimilative, 
there could be little doubt as to the result of the /ontact. Both 
had a superficial resemblance, which may have le^l to the erroneous 
notions of the Russian "character, started perhaps by the cele« 
brated dictum of Napoleon. But the differences do not lie very 
far from the surface if we atl.empt to look for them. Both peoples 
were in the beginning a heterogeneous assemblage of tribes, offi- 
cered by a small minority. With the followers of Chingis ancT 
his sons, the officers only were Mongols, and the bulk* of the people 
Turks. But the military aristocracy, the Dronjina, under the 
leadership of which the Russians commenced their national life, 
was composed largely of Slav and Finnish chieftains, and these 
races formed the nucleus of the rising State. 

Peculiarly prone to al)Sorb other races, this protoplasm of a 
nation, so to speak, was clearly destined to increase, while the 
“ white- bones, or hereditary rulers of the Mongolians, were as 
emphatically foredoomed to extinction. In proportion as the 
strength of the Tartar waned, that of Russia naturally increased. 
The Mongolian power was actually instrumental in some sort 
ill the development of the Russian nation. The Muscovite 
princes were not ashamed to call in the Tartar armies to enlarge 
their possessions, and no doubt some intermarriage also took 
place, but to a very limited extent. Aa Mr. Wallace has well shown 
in his interesting chapter on this curious phase of Ru^iati history, 
Russia remained Caucasian, or Sclavonic, “she formed the van- • 
guard in the cause of Sclavonic emancipation, and, though the 
first of the Sclavouic peoples to fall under the Tartar yoke, was 
also the first to free herself therefrom. This fact introduces 
another element into the European branch of the Eastern Question, 
which will he returned to further on. 

The real history of Russia as a power in the European state- 
system dates from the reign of the Great Ivan (1533). This is, 
in a three fold sense, an epoch in the annals of the country. It 
marks the extinction of tlie house of Ruric, soon however to be 
succeeded by the collateral hrdnch (the Romanoffs) which now 
occupies the throne ; from this time forw’ard princes of Russia 
took the name of Czar, or Emperor, and had angular army and 
code of laws : and lastly, and most important to our subject, the 
Tartar supremacy came finally to an end. In shaking off the 
yoke, the Russian chiefs ipso facto succeeded to the possession 
of the bulk of the dominions of the Golden Horde. But tbe ex- 
teusiou of Russia in the direction of Asia was postponed, while 
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she turned her attention to the consolidation of her European 
provinces, and to attacking the Tartar in his menacing position 
on the Bosphorus. • 

It has already been pointed out, that the decline of Mongol 
power made tfie lyipremacy of the Ottoman in the East an ac- 
complished fact, and the very same cause brought into existence 
the great rival and opponent of the Turk. What has gone before 
will, it is hoped, make the three-fold aspect of the Russo-Turkish 
dontest easier to comprehend. First in order comes the race 
Antagonism which has been alluded to above, and which must 
have led the Russian people to look upon the Turk, not only as 
the disturber of Europe, but as the successor of that Tartar 
sovereignty under which they had so long felt their national 
life dulled and paralysed. Secondly, and in contradistinction to 
this general race-feeling, comes the^ special peculiarity of Russia 
as the leader of the Sclavonic tribes, so long oppressed by Turkey. 
Thirdly, there is the religious element in the question. Here 
was a war-cry Avhich, bad the other sentiments been non-existent, 
was quite euougli to account for the perpetually recurring attempts 
of Russia to expel the Turks from Europe. It was but natural, 
indeed, that the guardian of the exiled church of Byzantium, 
which in one sense represented the whole prescriptive sanctity of 
Cbristtanity, should long for the time when the aggressive Crescent 
should be dislodged from the city where the Cross bad for 
a brief period, nominally at least, ruled the world. If the 
race antagonism, as old as history, or the dream of uniting 
. the Slavonic peoples into a homogeneous empire, were insufficient 
to nerve the arm of the Cossack for the glorious struggle, the 
enthusiasm of a new crusade would, one might imagine, rouse 
not only Russia, but all Christendom, in the cause of freedom, 
civilisation and religion. When all three motives were united, 
the only wonder seems to be that the attacks upon Turkey 
should have been so few and far between. 

But the opposition which Russia has encountered in her 
schemes from the other Great Powers of Europe is quite as easy 
to comprehend as her own eagerness ift carrying them out. 
The balance of power” principle of itself raises in opposition 
all members of the state-system against any one which, whether 
for good or evil^j^seems likely to gain an accession of territory. 
Besides this, it was impossible for the older states of Europe 
to understand the youthful zeal of Russia. The age of euthusi^ 
asm, barring that phase of national selfishness which is called 
patriotism, had passed away, and even the cause of oppressed 
Christianity could hardly join two differing nations in a common 
eiiterprii^. The .war of sects, that hatred more deadly 
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than the more intelligible evil passions which have had so power, 
fill an effect on the world's history, bad Begun, and the Latin 
churches could not respond to the cry of their Grecian brethren. 
The protectors of the Turk were not, however, wi^out a senti* 
mental side to their political creed, though whefice the notion 
of representing the hideous misgovernment df Turkey in the 
light of a good and weak State struggling against powerful 
enemies arose, it is not easy to see. 

But, notwithstanding all this opposition (in which England 
has, of course, always played a conspicuous part), the attempts o& 
lliissia to fulfil her self-imposed mission have been i|)cessant 
and persistent. To use a Hibernicism, she had tried to seize 
Constantiiiople even before she had begun to exist at all — as a 
nation, that is. 

During the earlier portion of her political life, the contest 
with her great rivals, Poland and Sweden, prevented Russia from 
appearing as an aggressive State. But she rarely missed an 
opportunity of endeavouring to carry out the object which lay 
nearest her heart, and with her development as a power in Europe 
we note the commencc^iient of the political complications winch 
have been tlie bane of the British Foreign 0(Bcc for so long. 
It is unnecessary to recapitulate the history of the various 
attempts made by Russia to possess herself of the sick-<nan'»” 
heritage, as they must*’ bo fresh in the memory of all who 
studied the daily papers during the war of 1878. The review 
will show that Russia waS not always alone in * her efforts to 
dismember the Turkish possessions, liaving even been assisted 
in the task by England. But taking the policy of the Great* 
Powers towards the question as a whole, it comes to this, that, 
since thej^ cannot agree as to the successor of tlie Sultan, it is 
necessary to prevent his ejectment from Constantinople. 

Unable for various reasons to hope for the transfer to herself 
of the Ottoman dominions, Russia has been forced to narrow 
her views to the subordinate aims of Slavonic emancipation, and 
the delivery of the Christian provinces from the Moslem rule. 
Even if the latter purpose may be viewed as virtually accom- 
plished by the last war, the Slav question is still in hopeless 
bonfnsion (a confusion which is partly a retribution for the 
partition of Poland), and generally the whole European policy of 
Russia is cramped by the opposition of the Powers. It is carious 
to note— and here lies the special interest of the subject for us 
in India— how systematically Russian statesmanship, foiled in 
Europe, has deliberately turned to the East for compensation 
The ink with which the peace of Paris was signed was scarcely 
dry before the deliberate sLuuexation of the Qentral Asian Khanates 
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oofBilkeneed. Khokand was th« first to fall, then'Bokhara was 
stripped of half Iier^erritory, indadiDg the metropolis of Timor, 
and reduned| almost to th« conditipn of a dependent State. 
Khiva was annexed in spite of the Uachiavellian disclaimers of 
t^e Russian ^Foreign Office. Again, the latest designs upon 
Turkey had scarcely been circumvented by Lord Baconsfield’s 
masterly policy (quoad the purpose aimed at) of rousing the 
house of Hapsburg to reassert itself in the arena of politics^ 
before the campaign against the Turkomans was planned and 
carried out. Russia set diligently about the consolidation and 
improvementP of her Central Asiatic dominions^ and in the 
opinion of many observers is beginning already to look out for 
fresh conquests. 

Having briefly reviewed its past history, we proceed in conclu- 
sion, to consider the present condition of the Eastern QuestioOi 
and the possibilites of a final settlement. First, in Europe, the 
ethnic problem is still undecided. Though one of the “ legacies ** 
of the century is supposed to be a vindication of the right of 
nations to* be freed ftoin alien government, it is to be feared 
the principle, even if universally recognised, is far from being 
universally acted upon. Again, though the religious difficulty 
has made vast strides towards a satisfactory settlement, it cannot 
b*e regarded as finally disposed of. Lastly, the old anomaly of 
the presence of the Tartar on European shores still exercises 
its disturbing influence on the tranquillity of Eastern Europe, 
It will be jn vain to hope for a tasting peace until the whole 
. subject is set at rest for ever. 

And with the object of accomplishing au end so clearly for 
the common good, it seems strange that the Great Powers 
should be unable to combine. It appears high time that, to 
avoid diverting so much capital and labor from the world’s 
great work of production in the maintenance of those huge 
armaments, which in France, Germany and Russia, continual^ 
menace the peace of Europe, some international modus vivendi 
should be discovered, under which the wars unfortunately 
necessitated by the still unregenerate i^ndition of humanityj 
could be carried out by allied forces. Such a project cannot 
surely be reproached with being. Utopian, in an age which has 
actually witnessed the first crude attempt at mternationid 
arbitration. 

Applied to the Eastern Question, the plan suggested would 
take the form of a preconcerted arrangement among the Powers 
as to what the final settlement should be, and a general alliance 
for effecting the same, if needs be, by force. If war wer# 
necessary in the last resort; it would, under such conditionik 
more crushing, but in reality more merciful; its inunedint# 
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ooDsequences might bo graver, but the seeds qf future disturbance 
would not be sowu. No false sympathy would he aroused, a 
sentiment which, it is to be feared, has usually |had too much 
influence in determining the question of which side to support 
in a war. Witness the diametrically opposite ejects produced 
by the events of Scio, and those of Sinope. While the former 
catastrophe had, it was thought, permanently alienated the 
sympathies of Europe frojn Turkey, the sentimental nonsense 
about protecting a weak State from the clutches of the oppressor, 
was re-aroused by the latter. While the one outrage made 
the liberty of Greece a certainty, the other, by sflpporling the 
Kussophobia of the hour, made the bondage of the Balkan 
principalities a necessity for a further term. 

But it is iu Asia that the Eastern Question most interests us 
and we return to it after this little digression to the West. Here, 
as what has preceded shows, we find events have been marching 
with far greater rapidity than in Europe. The Russian boundary 
is now within comparatively easy distance of our own. As we 
either could not or would not raise a finger to check the annexa- 
lion of Turkestan, it is quite useless to speculate on what is now 
beyond the reach of recall. We are brought face to face with the 
ultimate phase of the neutral zone policy, which has been 
80 fully discussed by writers on the subject, that it wcmld Ke 
superfluous to dwell on it. It will probably very soon be put 
to the practical test of experience. 

There is, however, one possible attitude of England towards 
the problem which has not been fully considered. We hope, 
that nothing that has gone before will have been interpreted as 
complaint or regret at the progress of the Russian arms, at 
least in Asia. We imagine that no one who at nil comprehends 
what those al)ominable Khanates were, will do anything but rejoice 
over their downfall. Nothing but the most unmitigated selfish- 
ness could possibly wish to maintain such unsightly blots on 
the fair face of the earth, as these strongholds of oppression, and* 
misgovernment were. We cannot view with any feeling 
but of sati-^faction the successful campaigns which have swept 
away the Tartar power frofn our immediate neighbourhood. 
Happy for the well-being of the world that the application 
for aid of each tv rant iu succession was rejected by the “ masterly 
inactivity which swayed the viceregal councils when they were 
made. Not the least is this of tho many debts which India 
owes to its Civilian Governor-General. 

But wliy should it be impossible for us to go further, and join with 
onr rival in the performance of the task which Providence has 
committed to both our liands ? What nobler revenge could be bad for 
the barbarian inroads than a continuation and consummation of the 
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eiviUsiDg misaion wh^ch has led England to India, and Russia to 
Turkestan ? It is tins deplorable rivalry and jealousy between the 
two Powers ^^hich is just as truly a stai^ding menace to the peace 
of Asia, and even of the world, as the complications of race and 
religious animosity are to that of Eastern Europe. United, we might 
carry the light bf civilisation and Christianity into the darkest 
haunts of barbarism ; but if each continues to thwart, or attempt 
to thwart, the designs of the other as at present, the end must 
ofHe day or another be a fearful interfiecine struggle, the result 
f>{ which may be to paralyse the power of both for a time at 
least, aid to h.y Asia once more prostrate at the feet of the first 
ruthless destroyer who may arise, phoenix-like, out of the ashes 
of the conflagration. 

And if we will look on into the future, it will be seen that we 
are more than ever called upon for combination instead of 
dissension. It is useless for us to fold our arms and shut ourselves 
within the (comparatively) narrow sphere which we All 
at present. We cannot thus stand still ; we must go on in the 
course on which we have entered, or retire and leave the task to 
worthier hands. We may have partially civilised India, but 
countries where light has not yet penetrated surround Hindustan ; 
Burmah, Thibet, and Afghanistan, have still to be taught that 
individual states, no more than individual men, can be permitted 
to injure collective interests by n setflsh policy. Besides the 
return of the Caucasian to the scene of his old supremacy, alluded 
to in our introductory remarks, has not yet been fully accom- 
plished. It is a circumstance worthy of the closest atteutioa 
by England that the very country which intervenes between 
India and her Mediterranean garrisous, and through which her 
land communications with Mindnstan must pass, still groans under 
the Tartar yoke. The blight of Moslem misgovern men t still 
hangs over some of the fairest lauds of the earth, and among 
these are the sacred spots endeared to Christian Europe by the 
holiest of associations. There would be something peculiarly 
appropriate in a protectorate, somewhat of the same sort as is 
extended to Egypt now, of a portion at ietest of those Holy Lands 
where our lion-hearted Plautugenet king once fought with the 
Saracen. Something more definite than vague remonstrance 
with Turkish maladministration in Asia Minor certainly ought to 
come of our present position in Cyprus and on the Nile. The 
days of Tartar supremacy are numbered, and the final triumph 
of the Caucasian cannot be far off. It is for England and Russia, 
who hold the fate of Asia in their hands, to decide whether they 
will combine to make the anarchy, which must otherwise ensue 
when the inevitable catastrophe comes, impossible, or whether 
by a continuation of their selfish rivalry, they will defeat the 
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f reat purpose wbidi It is evidently their joint mission to carry out. 

r our fleets svrept the Sea of "Oman, anci the route of the 
Euphrates Valley Railway were in our hands, we flight content- 
edly allow Russia to work her pleasure in Persia, and might save, 
the money spent in the support of disorder in Afghanistan. 

Views of this sort will doubtless sound shocking to ultra>huma- 
nitarian ears. That England should join with an aggressive 
power in a career which may possibly involve conquest and 
annexation is, no doubt, *a somewhat startling proposal. The 
majority of Englishmen are, however, ignorant of Russia, of he;' 
real aims, and of the nature of her rule. Sh^ is, jn short, 
misunderstood. She has rid the world of some of its most 
tyrannical oppressors, and has been credited with wishing to 
imitate them 1 A similar inversion of the truth is observable in 
the ideas which are now so sedulously diffused by the so-called 
Liberals of the present day, as if a narrow self-regarding policy, 
refusing to look into the future, or beyond the bounds of its own 
little Pedlington, can be rightly so designated ! Nothing is so 
heart-rending in the Radical programme, as the persistent 
proclamation of the non-interference doctrine, for which is claimed 
a noble disinterestedness instead of its real causes, fear, and the 
utter inability to perceive what to do 1 The policeman might as 
well fling away his baton, and the schoolmaster his birch, as 
for a great nation to whom power has been committed, to refuse 
to use it in the truest interests of humanity. It is time for 
those who wish to see wrong-doing controlled by the. strong arm 
of might all over the world, to show up this mistaken policy, 
in its true light. No good can ever come of a refusal to carry 
out so sacred a trust as that given into English hands. And for 
those whose principles would, if carried out to their full extent, 
plunge tlie world into the same anarchy, confusion, and misery 
as have already resulted in those localiti(*s where they have been 
tried, to pose as well-wishers of their race, is too barefaced an 
imposition to be any longer tolerated. The subject we have been- 
considering furnishes a good illustration of this. It is time for 
us to remodel our relations with those nations, the youngest in 
the European family, to wliFom we have given examples in the 
past, but from whom we have much to learn in the present* 
Combination, instead of jealous rivalry, and a fearless acceptance 
of responsibility, constitute the only true solution, both in Europe 
and Asia, of tbe Eastern Question. 

* Both Germany and Russia are continually appealing to us by their 
aote, to abandon our isolation and accept the lesson of the day. The 
principles involved, though of universal applicability, are peculiarly needful 
as the basis of the attitude of England in the orieis which every day 
drawe nearer. 
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• MENT IN BENGAL. 

T he demand for political power by tbe educated nativei 
of India has given rise to much discussion and division 
of opinion. It seems to me that in the course of this discussion 
•ufficieut distinction has not been made between what may . be 
called jpcal self-government, and what may be called political 
power. Broadly speaking, under the latter head, may be included 
all questions relating to the treatment of the subject by tbe State, 
and the interpretation of what is justice, and what is civilization; 
and* under the second, all common action among the people in 
order to promote the general welfare, and to bring about that 
condition which the State and tbe best public opinion declare 
to be essential to civilization. 

The cause of the present disagreement between European and 
native opinion has been the demand of the educatea natives 
to exercise more political power, and to make the measure of 
local self-government subservient to this end. Now it is distinctly 
the '-educated Hindus that are clamouring to be considered as 
tbe leaders of their countrymen ; and it is said by themselves 
and their advocates that, even under the Mahommedans, Hindus ' 
exercised administrative powers and possessed great influence; 
,and this is true. Though tbe Hindu social system bad decayed, 
and all the privileges of the aristocracy had been turned to 
abuse, yet the upper classes, by their intelligence and astuteness, 
rendered themselves useful, and so rose to great importance. But 
in doing so they disconnected themselves more and more from 
their humbler brethren ; and the same has continued under our 
rule. But in order to give them any valid claim to represent the 
-people generally, they would have to show that they are in 
sympathy with them, and will be accepted by them as their 
representatives, and it may be added that, over and above this, we 
should have to see in them such virtues as fit men to lead and 
rule others. But with regard to their virtues all Auglo-Indiaa 
experience is to tbe effect that the upper classes nave been 
debauched by the possession of power and privileges. The whole 
history of our conquest of India is an illustration of the weak* 
ness and incapacity of the upper classes, and we cannot claim 
to have effected a reformation during our term^ of empire. 

First, let us examine the condition and'atittude of the upper 
classes here in Bengal. For* the most part between the state 
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and the body of the people are either o^ly effete landholders 
of the old school, or new ones who are entirely out of sympathy 
with thoir tenants, nkeu who amassed the purchase-money 
either by trade, service, or the profession of the law. As far as 
the writer's experience of Bengal goes, the waift of sympathy 
between the upper and lower classes is almost beyond description. 
The system of caste has tnuch to answer for in this ; but, over 
and above, there is a hardiness of heart, and contempt of the 
lower orders seen in those who have risen. Each class feels itself 
the natural enemy of the other. Tlie landowner or office-holdef 
is inclined to regard those placed under him mefely aa objects 
from whom is to be gained his wealth or comfort. Between 
Mahommedan rich and poor, powerful and weak, 1 scarcely think 
there exists the same isolation ; for with them the community of 
religion is a bond which does not exist in Hinduism. In the latter 
there is the gulf of caste fixed impassable for ever, producing ar- 
rogance on one side, and servility on the other. The masses are 
low caste, and this intensifies the distinction between rich and poor. 
There is then the case of parts like Eastern Bengal, where the 
masses are nearly entirely Mahommedan, while the upper classes 
are mainly Hindu. Here and there are Hindu communities, 
and the people in them are milder and more supple. Tliese 
deferentially accept the lower status that their religiOn^ahd 
the custom of centuries " has given them. They even readily 
Bulnnit to be oppressed, witether by Zemindar or Governmeiit 
official: for ** oppression is the badge of all their tribe." But the 
Mahommedans, as elsewhere, are made of sterner stuff. Whole 
villages are Mahommedan, and the headmen are generally of 
serious and calm demeanour, taking a practical and determined 
view of life. In the neighimurhood many possesss great influence; 
and their religious and social affairs are managed, on the whole, 
with jireat credit. But beyond this village and rural area they 
have no outlook. Their only contact with the world is through 
their Zemindar, generaly a Hindu, or his factor: or, if they go 
into court, their affairs fall into the hands of a Hindu pleader. 
It is these Mussalmans of Eastern Bengal who serve as lascars 
on boari) steamers, and tlfey are adventurous and hardy in 
navigating the great rivers. This peasantry, though often 
turbulent in their land affairs, are a free and easy and sympathetic 
people. Prone to the grossest vices, they yet have certain kindly 
virtues, and are, on the whole, industrious. Tliey are yet rude and 
somewhat barbarous, and with no capacity for civilization in its finer 
forms ; but for all that possessing freely a desire for, and appre- 
ciation of, justice. They may be coarse and often brutal : yet they 
are fairly endowed intellectually/ aud are natural in their modes 
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of feeling : not» as many of the Hindu castes, with their feelings 
warped and hardenea by an artificial system* 

Now tlie ujiper classes of this roug^ and hardy peasantry are 
chiefly Hindus, and most of the land management is performed 
by the same e^ce, their versatile and lively intellect commanding 
a ready use. Tfleso Hindu zemindars of Lower Bengal and 
the upper classes generally, while they are of gentle and reflued 
disposition, havo the most narrow and contracted sympathies. 
They make kind and indulgent parents, but often cruel and 
Ifard landlords. Industrious and parsimonious in their businesB 
affairs, they are foolishly lavish in religions and family matters. 
They will harry their tenants to put 10 per cent, on their rent-roll, 
either by the law, or in spite of the law, and will spend a year’s 
income on a child’s wedding, because the family pride demands it. 
They are often agreeable and estimable companions to meet and 
discourse with, but to expect mncli help from them in public affairs 
is fruitless. Their essential and fatal fault is that as a party they 
are foreigners in feeling to the people at largo. There is abso- 
lutely no mutual trust or confidence. And, moreover, they are 
often, especially in Eastern Bengal, foreigners in race : the word 
Bengali to llie peasantry denoting a foreigner. There is also much 
absenteeism, and much harshness and oppression is practised in tba 
nam^iv of benevolent gentlemen living in Calcutta. 

For the above reasons the upper classed of Bengal, and they may 
be described generally as the upper and educated classes, are wholly 
unfit, oil the ground of want of sympathy and of moral qualities, 
to be entrusted as representatives of the people with a large mea- 
sure of power. Yet, on the other band, unless in some way we 
give the people through their representatives more power, we are 
in danger of arresting all self-development, and shall soon have a 
useless plutocracy, and a discontented aristocracy of talent. 
Merely to hand over power to this present nri;<tocracy is impossible. 
On the other hand, they have now undoubtedly some political 
influence, and, if the tranquillity and peaceful progress of India is 
to be studied, they must be considered. The liberal ideas of the 
present day require that they should be given some share of the 
government of the country. But the liberalism that sees an exten- 
sion of popular rights in giving to them a large share, is, 1 believe, 
altogether deceived. Home politicians may think that the two 
principles of Conservatism and Liberalism are represented respec- 
tively by Europeans and upper class natives ; and that, acting within 
certain limits, the more power the latter obtain, the more will 
liberalism be advanced. This, however, is a mistake. There is cer- 
tainly a Liberal, and a Conservative manner of treating the upper 
classes in their claims to shafe the honours and responsibilities 
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of government ; but iu the great cause of India, her delivery 
from the effects of the despotism and oppression of centuries, so 
that her people may bec^^me prosperous, it is the English adminis- 
trator who represents freedom and advance, and the upper 
classes who desire the preservation of the social Btatus quo. They 
are liberal and progressive only ^n desire for [iower to be handed 
over to them ; but in bringing about the essential preliminary of 
raising the middle and lower orders, and freeing them from social 
and economical injustice^ they will always be conservative and 
obstructive. And they must be so in virtue of their exi8tence>: 
not that individuals among them may not be truly liberal, but 
that their self-interest and their tendencies must be in the 
opposite direction. 

Now to entrust them as a class with power, before there has 
lieen a sufficient development of the people, will be merely to 
hasten on a premature and abortive national existence. They will 
then even become a political danger, for, after they have got a 
certain strength, they will demand more power : and to refuse 
this demand, as we must, will entail rough measures likely to destroy 
the whole constitution. Such a dispute might arise about a land 
bill, where the privileges of the upper classes were touched, for 
it is notorious that to such ameliorative measures they would bo 
unanimously hostile. " 

So much for their claims to possess political power. That they 
should enter upon the duties and responsibilities of local self- 
government along with other elected representatives dof the peoploi 
is a different matter. It is a common topic of congratulation to 
expatiate on the rapid strides that India has made in civilization*, 
material and iutellectual, during the century that the English 
dominion has lasted. But I ^ar there is another side to the 
shield. Has the materia) progress at least been as great as it 
ought to have been ? Will the progress made in India compare 
with that made in Europe and America ? In all civilised countries 
the last fifty years have seen the great discoveries in the arts and 
sciences placed within the reach of the mass of the people. Near- 
ly every town in Europe and America is in full possession of these 
advantages. In India, except at the Presidency towns and a few 
others, the natives live much as their ancestors did, and in the smaller 
towns and villages, probably, exactly so. In their long journeys 
it is true they have their railways : but in the ordinary concerns 
of life they would lose little if all the vaunted discoveries of the 
age never existed. There are hundreds of square miles densely 
populated, where there are no substantial buildings, no ro^s 
except embankments, no railways, no canals, no agricultural im- 
provements : iu fact, no invested cftpitai of any sort. We cannot 
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belittve that our *' beUigo>out civilisation ” can effect no Mbd of 
the material kind for the welfare of the people : that, though it can 
give them equal justice, educate them, affd even put good food and 
elotbes in their sight, it cannot enable them to purchase the latter 
good things by Intjfeasing the efficiency of their labour as it has dono ' 
elsewhere in the world. But it is an undoubted fact that, for some 
reason or other, in Bengal at least, civilisation is proceeding witfi 
halting step. The Lieutenant-Governor, a short time ago, visit^ 
the famous town of Eishnaghur, and had to tell its assembled 
l^presentatives that he observed no improvements in it since he 
was lasts tberS twelve or fourteen years ago ; and probably the 
period that bad elapsed without improvement might have been 
double or trebled. Now I doubt if the same statement could be 
made about any towns, or at least about many, in England or 
any other civilised country, yet the writer knows many towns 
in Lower Bengal where the sanitary and general state 
is probably no better than it was a century ago, esoept as 
regards a few Police regulations affecting nuisances. The rural 
towns and villages cannot have improved, for in every thing 
distinguishing civilisation from barbarism they could not be worsa. 
They are still overgrown with jungle, have no water-supply, no 
ro^s, and no oonservi^ncy. The paths are latrines, and the tanks 
for"t‘IDw supply of water cattle-ponds. The jnedical art is unknown 
to them, and endemic diseases rage unchecked. It is of course 
mere repetition of a truism to say that their houses, their cattle, 
and their agricultural implements are the same, and yet Sir 
Fitsjames Stephen .in a recent number of the Nineteenth OvMv/ry, 
urges that our " belligerent civilisation ” is doing wonders, 
and that there is no need of any local self-government. But 
had Sir Fitgames Stephen actually seen our " belligerent 
civilisation ” at work, be would not have been so sanguine qf its 
powers ; for, as far as its operations concern material progress, 
the attack iii each district, containing one to two millions of in- 
habitants, is confined to. a Collector giving, say, IilOtb of ;bfs 
time to this department of his duties, and h district ^Engineer, 
either native or European. Except these two hardly any .one 
in the district knows aught of the ,cohduot of the warfare. 

'Now, is the vast and rapid progress made in Europe and America 
.owing xdtogether to the race and character of the inhabitantf ? 
It is most certainly so to a great extent : but, on the other luuiud| 
the excessive cate of improvement in England and the United 
States must be attributed to the management of their loo^ 
i^fiurs by the people themselves. In England, each town, smid 
each Loeu Snard area is an independent agency, raising tej^tal 
■ and axpending it, expressing ‘a desire for lo^ improvementa 
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and devising means of carrying them ou^ The same is the 
case in America. Each State, and in some way each township, 
fofms a local governmeuW But for the separate anti indepeDdeut 
action of each §tate in starting works, the United States would never 
have seen such a wonderful development as has taken place* In 
many cases States raised such loans that the mere interest exceeded 
their iucorne. Consequently there were crashes and failures ; 
but still improvements went on, and commerce and industry 
followed in their track. Human energies were awakened, and 
wealth accumulated. And so it might be in India if local self- 
government once interested the people. Capital ^migbt be at- 
tracted, and the mechanical arts be introduced and develope. 
In England it is not unusual for towns to have raised loansd 
of ten times their income. In India, on the other hand, except 
at the Presidency towiis, loans are quite the exception. May not 
this refusal to raise capital be one of the reasons why progress is 
so slow 1 Capital can be borrowed at 5 per cent., but mechanical 
means will often double man’s power of production. Of course 
the difficulty lies in the proper application of capital ; but does 
it not seem incredible either that in India there are so few 
objects of profitable investment, or, that no one can be found 
to invest it intelligently ? On a-priori grounds, both of these 
statements do seem incredible. In Egypt, under mobi.' gross 
mismanagement, a proportionately much greater amount of capi- 
tal has been spent, and it is said not uuprofitnbly. In Bengal, 
Government has tried in vain to induce zemindars to take 
public money, and drain and otherwise improve their estates : 
out there are many difficulties, and their permissive acts have 
remained nearly a dead letter ; so that capital has flowed in, neither 
for public nor for private improvements. 

If, then, centralisation and officialism, if they have not failed, 
have fallen far short of what might Lave been expected, it is 
necessary to try real decentralisation, and, as far as possible, real 
self-government. In removing the initiation and sanction of 
provincial works from the Imperial to the Local government, the 
first step in decentralisation was taken. In consequence the 
English officials in the local governments have begun thoroughly 
to interest themselves in the development of their charge. 
But when Bengal contains a population of sixty millions and 
an area of 150,588 square miles, how can such an interest be 
often more than theoretical ? And then, again, no attempt has 
yet been made to consult the people really concerned. Now, 
beneath the Province is the Division, and here begins a real 
identity of interest between all the people living in its limits ; 
for the divisions coincide more* or less with great river systems, 
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having water and land routes more or less common. Again 
languages and races e,re so grouped. Why then should not the 
first step of decentralisation be to division or commissioner 
ship ? Let each liave its Central Board imposed of delegates from 
the Local Boards, and let them have real power, subject to 
necessary checks, ^ raise and spend money. But it is not poii- 
tical power they should have. The Local Boards and Coiporation 
of England even have no political powers : they manage their 
purely local business, and that is all ; and so it might be with 
guch Central Boards. Their advantage will be, that whereas 
each Local Bj^ard could not pay for good superintendence alone, 
in coinillon with the other Boards of the Division they could do so. 
The Central Board would distribute agencies that must be kept 
in common, and collect and spend money that must be spent for 
the good of the Division. 

The Commissioner might well be Chairman of the Central 
Board, while the Local Boards elected their own. The Collector 
could effectively watch and control as the representative of govern- 
ment, invested perhaps with powers of veto, pending reference. 
The difference between the chairmanship of a Commissioner and 
that of a Collector or sub-divisional officer is very great as affect- 
ing independence. The former exercises no direct executive 
paiSier and would be dealing with non-officials of a very select 
kind, who, moreover^ would often possess better local knowledge 
tlian himself : whereas the Collector, in being the head of the 
police, and head revenue officer, is the very essence of the 
executive, and the sub-divisional offict:r only slightly less so. 
*The Commissioner would in such a position become a real head 
of administration, and less a mere checker of reports and re- 
turns as at present. The Divisional Board would financially 
control him, while lie in his turn, as a prudent governor^ could 
often lead and instruct* his Council. Surely such a position and 
such duties would be preferable to the intensely bureaucratic office 
.he now holds. 

This scheme of Central Boards for the divisions might also have 
. the effect of inducing Government in other ways to further decentra- 
lise the administration. At present Calcutta is the Capital of 
Bengal, as London is of England : it is the head-quarters of every 
department, and is especially so with reference to public justice, 
education, and public works : and it is even so for sanitation, 
for, though it seems incredible, there is only one inspecting officer 
for the whole of Bengal and its sixty millions of people^ In 
consequence of this concentration, all the talent and much of 
the wealth gravitates to Calcutta as the seat of a centralized 
government. It might have been thought that this would have 
. developed art, science aad literature, as has been the case At 
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other great political oentree: but It hae not On the oriser 
himd, it has not failed to produce sickly and sectimental 

e litical ideiM, essentially theory as divorced from practice. 

le young graduate who thunders forth politics in the press or 
on the platform has no constituents to ke^ him tp his bearings, 
and has no practical experience of the trials', and difBculties of 
the people. He is always in opposition and never in office. 
If these same men were brought nearer the scene, and made to 
work with men of action,' their eccentricities and extravagadces 
would disappear as mists before the sun. r 

Again, we complain of the richer and educated^nativesin the 
Mofussil living idle and useless lives. For them to go into their 
sudder station is often only to go " where darkness spreads her jeal- 
ous wings,” as much as in their own villages ; for it is little more 
than the principal seat of unscrupulous litigation, and of conspiring 
attorneys. There is also the Magistrate’s Court, and for 'want of 
some better excitement, the zemindar often has a case there, too. 
Is it a wonder, then, that there is in Lower Bengal so much of two 
classes of zemindars : (1) a refined and educated class, who live ih 
Calcutta : (2) an ignorant and coarse class, who live on their estates. 
Bas not the system of centralisation something to answer for in this'? 
London succeeds in England, but America has no London ; Germany 
has none; and though France, as lieiug more a comjuei'eial 
country, has such a centre in Paris, she seems to suffer from 
it. Neither again bas Bussia. May not, therefore, the bad look-out 
that Lower Bengal presents be partly accounted fo/ in this way ? 
It is well known that much of the social and agrarian wretched- 
ness of Ireland has sprung from absenteeism. The landlords and 
tenants easily get out of sympathy, or, if out, never acquire it ; 
und this constant dragging of litigation down to Calcutta, and 
the so frequent residence there of landlords must undoubtedly 
tend to separate them. In a commercial country land can be 
treated like ordinary property : but in an essentially agri- 
cultural one, like Bengal, it is otherwise ; and affection and 
eentiment will always play an important part. A country whose 
surplus produce supports a number of educated and rich people 
is undoubtedly entitled to their residence. It would be found 
in Bengal, as in Ireland, that if all the landlords liv^d 
, near or on their estates, improvement and civilization would 
. be much helped on. Their very expenditure on necessaries and 
luxuries would go far to start the industrial means of supplying 
them. They would then be used in a greater degree by the people 
generally, and as with a rolling snow-ball each increase would 
help to swell the additions. 

It seems most certainly to me that much of the restlejMiesa 
' and discontent in agrarian matters in Bengal is owing to the 
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ezeeariTe eentnlisatioD zt Oalcatta. Thera is a zeaaon nhj tiba 
goverament of sizt^ millioue should put their jails, .their poet* 
ofl^, and dcpd-registration under one^anagement at Oaloutta. 
But hhoufld the court, to idrieh every caee, eiHier dvil or 
criminaJ, of the least iiBportsace arast eventually ^o, be there 
also? In oonseqnenoe the Mofussil offers no attraction, fur it -ia 
well known that the seat of the principal courts of Justice Is 
always the centre of learning, riches and intelligence. America 
is conspicuously teaching us, and other countries hardly leas so, 
ibat the lawyers are the leaders of a jMople. They are the on^ 
class who understand and touch society at every point, and conse- 
quently* are most fitted both to represent them and conduct tbeir^ 
a&irs. d fear that, while Calcutta remaina-the place where all 
the lucrative busiuess of law is cariied on, the Uofussil will never 
have healthy local -self-goveruinent. Throw bBck,:tbeo, the law- 
yers- and their rich ■ clients to the Mofuiwil by establishing in 
each division appellate courts^ final on;all questions of fact, and 
the demand for improvement will everywhere assume very 
different proportions. It will then soon l>e no longer a scandal 
that while Calcutta has an Exhibition, and can s)iow the world that 
she has a part in its finest civilization, the country under her 
rule is for the most, part in the depths of barbarism. 

-ilt must be rememl)ered, too, that lawyers are now fast becoming 
great landholders. From Calcutta being* such a home to thetq, 
they are increasing the number of absentees, and so rendering 
agrarian matters more difficult. Living in the metropolis to a 
landlord means a desire to collect rent rigidly, which is spent on 
'luxuries. This is a repetition of landlordism in Ireland. By 
reni decentralisation, then, drive l>ack as 1 have said the rich and 
powerful to their landed property, compel them by self-interest 
to help foward local improvements, and then there is some hope 
of the success of self-government. Otherwise the rich and talent- 
ed will remain ever ready to agitate and talk sedition ; ready, 
indeed, to be silenced by Government patronage ; but never 
ready to go to their estates, and, by living •amongst those for 
whom they exist, to bring about Mace and prosperity. When 
educated young Bengal has thus learnt to live among bis own 
people, and midte their wants his wants, he will in time 
become their true representative. A nation then may be 
developed ; at present there is none. As the educated natives are 
not true leaders, we cannot band over to thein our political 
power; and if we did, th^ {could not ^eep it. Their < own 
peasantry would dften be the first to rise up and trample thetn 
under foot ; aud it is only the moderating band of British ai»> 
tbority that now k^ps each of the two dassee in itf plaon 



Art. IX.—RELIGIOITS' RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. * 
( Independemi Section.) , 

U NLIKE the ordinary consciousness, the religious conscioas-* 
ness is concerned with that which lies beyond the sphere of 
sense, A brute thinks only of things which can be touched, 
seen, heard, tasted, etc. ; anil the like is true of the untaught child, 
the deaf-mute, and the lowest savage. But the developing man 
Las thoughts about existences which he regards as usually 
inaudible, intangible, invisible ; and yet which he regards as opera- 
tive upon him. What suggests this notion of agencies transcend- 
ing perception ? How do these ideas concerning the supernatural 
evolve out of ideas concerning the natural ? The transition cannot 
be sudden ; and an account of the genesis of religion must begin 
by describing the steps through which the transition takes place. 

The ghost-theory exhibits these steps quite clearly. We are 
shown that the mental differentiation of invisible and intangible 
beings from visible and tangible beings progresses slowly and 
unobtrusively. In the fact that the other-self, supposed to wander 
in dreams, is believed to have actually done and seen whatever 
was dreamed — in the fact that the other-self when going air»"ay 
at death, but expected presently to return, is conceived as a dou- 
ble equally material with the original ; we see tliat the supernatu- 
ral agent in its primitive form diverges very little from the 
natural agent-^is simply the original man with some added 
powers of going about secretly and doing good or evil. And the 
fact that when the double of the dead man ceases to be dreamed 
about by those who knew him, bis nou- appearance in dreams is 
held to imply that he is finally dead, shows that these earliest 
supernatural agents have but a temporary existence : the first 
tendencies to a permanent consciousness of the supernatural 
prove abortive. 

In many cases no higher degree of differentiation is reached. 
The ghost-population, recruited by deaths on the one side but on 

* This article will eyeutually form the closing chapter of ** Ecclesiastical 
Institutious'* — Part VI. of the Principle of Sociology. The statements 
concerning matters of fact in. the first part of it are based on the contents 
of preceding chapters. Evidence for nearly all of them, however, may 
also be found in Part I of the PrineipUn of Sociology, already pablishedL 
Mr. Herbert Spencer writes : ** This article will be published on the 1st of 
Jaimary in England, America, France, Germany, Italy, and perhaps else- 
where. It has occurred to me that as ^ere is in India a considerable amount 
of advanced opinion, some interest, and perhaps other effect, might be pro- 

duced by Bimultaneona publicatien of the article there.’ 
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the other Bide losing^its members as they cease to be re^llected 
and dreamed about, does not iuorease ; and no individuals included 
in it come to be recognized through /Successive generations as 
established supernatural powers. Thus the Unkulunkulu. or 
old-old one, of the Zulus, the father of the race, is regarded as 
finally or completely dead ; and there is propitiation only of ghosts 
of more recent date. But where circumstances favour the conti- 
nuance of sacrifices at graves, witnessed by members of each new 
generation who are told about the dead and transmit the tradition, 
^here eventually arises the conception of a permanent ly-existing 
ghost «r srflrit. A more marked contrast in thought between 
supernatural beings and natural beings is thus established. There 
simultaneously results a great increase in the number of those 
supposed supernatural beings, since the aggregate of them is now 
continually added to ; and there is a strenghening tendency to 
think of them as everywhere around, and as causing all unusual 
occurrences. . 

Differences among the ascribed powers of ghosts soon arise. 
They naturally follow from the observed differences among the 
powers of the living individuals. Hence it results that while the 
propitiations of ordinary ghosts are made only by tbeir descen- 
dants, it comes occasionally to be thought prudent to propitiate 
also the ghosts of the more dreaded individuals, even though they 
have no claims of blood. Quite early there thus begin those 
grades of supernatural beings which eventually become so strongly 
marked. • 

. Habitual wars, which more than all other causes initiate 
tliese first difierentiatious, go on to initiate further and more 
decided ones. For with those compoundings of small social 
Aggregates into greater ones, and re-compounding of these into 
still greater, which war effects, with the multiplying gradations of 
power among living men, there, of course, arises the concep- 
tion of multiplying gradations of power among their ghosts. Thus in 
' course of time are formed the conceptions of the great ghosts or 
gods, the more numerous secondary ghosts or * demi-gods, and so 
on downwards — a pantheon : there being still, however, no essen- 
tial distinction of kind ; as we see in the calling of ordinary ghosts 
manss-gods by the Romans and elohi7r0[)y the Hebrews. More- 
over, repeating as the other life in the other world does the life in 
this world, in its needs, occupations, and social organization, there 
arises not only a differentiation of grades among supernatural 
beings in respect of their powers, but also in respect of their 
characters and kinds of activity. There come to be local gqi^s 
and gods reigning over this or that order of phenomena ; there come 
to be good and evil spirits of vsQrioos quaUties, and where there , , has 
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beea by oonquMt a rapeiqKMinjf of aoeio^M onf npoa anetlMry mA 
having its ovrn system of ghost.derive4l beliefs, there rasnlts no 
involved oombination of snob beliefs, oonstitating a mythdo^. 

Of oourse, ghosts prinMrily beiag doubles like the originals 
In all things ; and gods (when not the living members of a oonr 
qnering race) being doubles of the more powerful men ; it results 
that they, too, are originally no less faumau than ordinary ghosts 
in their physical characters, ,theif passions, and their intelligeacss* 
Like the doubles of the ordinaiy dead, they ate sufqwsed to 
oonsnme the fleid), blood, bread, wine, given to them t at firth 
literally, and later in a mere epiritoal way by odnsauKDg jfiie 
essences of them. They not only appear as viable and taogiUe 
persons, but they enter into^oen^ts with men, are wounded, 
snffer pain : the sole distinction being that they have miraonlous 
powers of healing and consequent immortality. Sere, indeed, 
there needs a qualification ; for not only do various peoples hold 
that the gods die a first death (as naturally happens where they are 
the members of a conquering race, nailed gods becanto of their 
superiority), but, as in the case -of Pan, it is supposed, even amooe 
the cultured, that there is a eecond and final death of a god, 
like that second and final death of a ghost supposed amcmg 
•exhting savages. With advancing 'civilisation the divergence of 
the saperuatural being ^ from tlie natuml being becomes idore 
decided. There is nothing to cheek the gradual de'materialization 
of the ghost and of the god ;'aud this demiateriaiisatioD is insen* 
ably furthered in the effort to reach consistent ideas of super* 
natural action : the god ceases to 'be tongible, and later, he -oeaser 
to be visible or audible. Along with ^bie differentiation' ^of physi- 
cal attributes from tboseof humanity, -there goes on more slowly 
' the differentiation •of 'inentd attributes. The god of ttie savage^ 
'represented as having iutelligeooe eoareely if at all greater than 
that of the living man, is deluded with ease. Even the gods 
of the semboiviUxed are deceived, makem«stake% .repent .<ff their 
plans ; and only in coarse of time does there arise the oonceptioa 
of unlimited -vimn and nuiversal knewledge. The emotional 
nature simultaneously uodergees-a parallel transformation. The 
grosser passions, originally 'cohspicueas and oarefully ministered 
to by ^otees, gsaduolly fside, 'leaving only the pasoons lass 
Telam to corpereal sattsGsotions ;>aad eventuallyihase, too, becmne 
'partisdly de-bumaBised. 

Tfaeae ascribed ohacaoton of dmties are continually adapted and 
-xe*adaq>ted to the needs «f the social state. Doting the 'inilitaat 

S hase of activity, the-ehief-ged is 'conceived '.as 'bekUng insnlKW* 
inatioB the' greatest >crimek «S'implaeable in anmr,as meroUeas in 
'puiHihmeBt and-any jdlq{^Attribfttec<tf kind Atoniiy but 
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small space in the social conscionsness. But where militancy de- 
clines and the harsh despotic form of government appropriate to it is 
gradually quahhed by the form appropriiette to imiustrialism, the 
fore-ground of the religious consciousness is increasingly 61 led 
with those ascribed traits of the divine nature which are con- 
gruous with the* ethics of peace : divine love, divine foigive- 
ness, divine mercy, are now the characteristics enlarged upon. 

To perceive clearly the eftects of ineqtal pn^gress and changing 
social life, thus stated in the abstract, we must glance at tliehi 
m the concrete. If. without foregone conclusions, we contem- 
plate tl^ traoKtions, records, «and nionuinents of the Egyptians, 
w'e see that out of their primitive ideas of gods, brute or human, 
there were evolved spiritualized ideas of gods, and finally of 
a god ; until the priesthoods of later times, repudiating the 
earlier ideas, described them as corruptions : being swayed 
by the universal tendency to regard the first state as the highest— 
a tendency traceable down to the theories of existing theologians 
and niythologists. Again, if putting aside speculations, and not 
asking what historical value the Iliad may have, we take it 
simply as indicating the early Greek notion of Zeus, ami compare 
this with the notion contained in the Platonic dialogues ; we 
see that Greek civilization hud greatly modified (in the better 
mitids, at least) vhe purely autliropomo^phic conception of him : 
the lower human attributes being dropped and the higher ones 
transfiguied. Similarly, if we contrast the Hebrew God described 
in primitive traditions, manlike in appearance, appetites and 
emotions, with the Hebrew God as characterized by tbo prophets, 
there is showu a widening range of power along with a nature 
increasingly remote from that of man. And on passing to the 
conceptions of him which are now entertained, we are made 
aware of an extreme transfiguration. By a convenient ohli- 
viousuess, a deity who in early times is represented as hardening 
men's hearts so that they may commit punishable acts, and 
as employing a lying spirit to deceive them, eomes to be mostly 
thought of as an embodiment of virtues transcending the highest 
we can imagine. 

Thus, recognizing the fact that *10 the primitive human mind 
there exists neither religious idea nor religious sentiment, we 
find that in the course of social evolution and the evolution 
of intelligence accompanying it, there are generated both the 
ideas and sentiments which we distinguish as religious ; and 
that through a process of causation clearly traceable, they traverse 
those stages which have brought them, among civilized races, 
to their present forms. 

And now what may we infer will be the evolution of oreligious 
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ideM and [^Dtiments throughout the future ? ,Oti the one hand'^ 
it js irrational to suppose that the changes which have brought 
the religious consciousnes!r«to its present form will suddenly cease. 
On the other hand, it is irrational to suppose that the religious 
consciousness, naturally generated as we ha<^e seen, will 
disappear and leave an unfilled gap. jUanifestl/ it must undergo 
further changes ; and however much changed it must continue 
to exist. What then are the transformations to be expected ? 
If we reduce the process above delineated to its lowest terms,, 
we shall see our way to an answer. 

As pointed out in First Principles^ § 96, Evolution is 
throughout its course habitually modified by that Dissolution 
which eventually undoes it : the changes which become mani- 
fest being usually but the differential results of opposing tenden- 
cies towards integration and disintegration. Rightly to understand 
the genesis and decay of religious systems, and the probable 
future of those now existing, we must take this truth into account. 
During those earlier changes by which there is created a liieraichy 
of gods, demi-gods, manes-gods, and spirits of various kinds 
and ranks, Evolution goes on with but little qualification. The 
consolidated mythology produced, while growing “in the mass of 
supernatural beings composing it, assumes increased definiteness 
in the arrangement of its parts and the attributes of its memheis. 
IJut the antagonist Dissolution eventually gains predominance. The 
spreading ‘recognition of natural causation conflicts with this 
mythological evolution, and insensibly weakens 4hose of its 
l)eliefa which are most at variance with advancing knowledge. 
Demons and the secondary divinities presiding over divisions 
<Jf Nature become less thought of as the phenomena ascribed 
to them are more commonly observed to follow a constant order 
and hence these minor components of the mythology slowly 
dissolve away. At the same time, with growing supremacy of 
the great god heading the hierarchy, there goes increasing 
ascription to him of actions which were before distributed among 
numerous supernatural beings : there is integration of power. 
While in proportion as there arises the consequent conception 
of* an omnipotent and omnipresent deity, there is a gradual 
fading of his alleged human attributes : dissoUition begins to 
affect the supreme personality in respect of ascribed form and 
nature. 

Already, as we have seen, this process has in the more advanced 
societies, and especially among their higher members, gone 
to the extent of merging all minor supei natural powers 
ill one supernatural power; and already this one supernatural 
power has, by what Mr. Fiskc aptly ‘calls de-anihropoinorphizaiiuny 
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lost the grosser attributes of bumanitj. If thiogs hereafter 
«re to follow the saftie general eourse as heretoforei we must infer 
that this dsr^ppiiig of human attribg^s will continue. Let us 
ask what positive changes are hence to be expected. 

Two factors must unite in producing them. There is the 
development of •those higher sentiments which no longer tole- 
rate the ascription of inferior sentiments to a divinity ; and 
there is the intellectual development which causes dissatis- 
faction with the crude interpretations previously accepted. Of 
•course in pointing out the effects of these factorsi 1 must name 
some jivhicbare familiar ; but it is needful to glance at these along 
with others. 

The cruelty of a Fijian god wfao^ represented as devouring 
the souls of the dead, may be supposed to inflict torture during 
•the process, is small compared with the cruelty of a god who 
condemns men to tortiiies which are eternal ; and the ascription 
of this cruelty, though habitual in ecclesiastical formulas, occa- 
sionally occurring in sermons, and still sometimes pictorially 
illustrated, is becoming so intolerable to the better-natured, that 
wliile some theologians distinctly deny others quietly drop it 
out of their teachings. Clearly^ this change cannot cease until 
the beliefs in hell and damnation disappear« Disappearance 

of" them will be aided by an iucreasin? repugnance to injustice. 
The visiting on Adam's descendants ibrough hundreds of gene- 
rations dreadful penalties for a small transgression which they 
did not commit ; the damning of all men who do not avail 
.themselves of an alleged mode of obtaining foigiveness, which 
most men have never heard of ; and the effecting a reconciliation 
by sacrifice of one who was perfectly innocent ; are modes of action 
which, ascribed to a human ruler, would call forth expressions 
of abhorrence ; and the ascription of them to the Ultimate 
Cause of things, even now felt to be full of difficulties, must 
become impossible. So, too, must die out the belief 

‘ that a Power present in innumerable worlds throughout in- 
finite space, and who during millions of years of the Earth’s 
earlier existence needed no honouring by its inhabitants, should 
be seized with a craving for praise ;*and, having created mankind, 
ehould be angry with them if they do not perpetually tell him 
how great he is. Men will by and by refuse to imply a trait 
of character which is the reverse of worshipful. 

Similarly with the logical incongruities more and more con- 
spicuous to growing intelligence. Passing over the familiar 
difficulties that sundry of the implied divine traits are in con- 
tradiction with the divine attributes otherwise ascribed — that 
a god who repents of what he has done must be lacking either 
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in power or in foresight ; tbni his anger preBiipposes an occur- 
rence which has been contrary to inteotioh, and so indicates 
defect of means ; we come to the deeper difficulty that such 
emotions, in common with all emotions, can exist only in a 
conscioiisnejfis which is limited. Every ernotioiVi has its ante- 
ct»dent ideas, and antecedent ideas are habitually supposed to 
occur ill Qod : he is represented as seeing and hearing this or 
the other, and as being emotionally affected thereby. That is to 
say, the conception of a divinity possessing these traits of charac- 
ter, necessarily continues anthropomorphic ; not only in the sense 
that the emotions ascribed are like those of humai> beings, but 
also in the sense that they form parts of a consciousness which, 
like the human consciousness, is formed of successive states. 
And such a conception of the divine consciousness is irreconci- 
lable both with the unchangeableness otherwise alleged, and with 
the ominiscience otherwise alleged. For a consciousness consti- 
tuted of ideas and feelings caused by objects and occurences, 
cannot be simultaneously occupied with all objects and all 
occurrences throughout the universe. To believe in a divine 
consciousness, men must refrain from thinking what is meant by 
consciousness — must stop short with verbal propositions; and 
propositions which they are debarred from rendering into thoughts 
will more and more fail to satisfy them. Of course like diffi- 
culties present theinselvei^ when the will of God is spoken of. 
So long as we refrain from giving n definite meaning to the 
word will, we may say that it is possessed by the^Cause of All 
Things, as readily as we may say that love of approbation is 
possessed by a circle ; hut when from the words we pass to the 
thouglits they stand for, we find that we can no more unite in 
consciousness the terms of the one proposition than we can those 
of the other. Whoever conceives any other will than his own 
must do so in terms of his own will, which is the sole will 
directly known to him — all other wills being only inferred. But 
will, as each is oonsciiais of it, presupposes a motive — a prompt* 
ing desire of some kind : absolute indifference excludes the 
conception of will. Moreover will, as implying a prompting 
desire, connotes some end ccntemplated as one to he achieved, 
and ceases with the achievement of it : some other will, referring 
to some other end, taking its place. That is to say, will, like 
emotion, necessarily supposes a series of states of consciousness. 
The conception of a divine will, derived from that of the human 
will, involves like it localization in space and time : the willing 
of each end excluding from consciousness for an interval the 
willing of other ends, and therefore being inconsistent with that 
omnipresent activity which sitauitaueously works out an iuiinity 
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of oiida. It is the same with the ascription of intelligence. Not 
to dwell on the seitality and limitation implied as before, we 
may note that intelligence, as alone penceivable by us, presup- 
poses existences independent of it and objective to it. It is 
carried on in 4orma of changes primarily wrought by alien 
activities — the innpressions generated by things beyond cour* 
Bciousness, and the ideas derived from such impressions. To 
speak of an intelligence which exists in the absence of all such 
alien activities, is to use a meaningless ^ord. If to the corollary 
tliat the First Cause, considered as intelligent, must be conti- 
nually i^ected by independent objective activities, it is replied 
that these have become such by act of creation, and were 
previously included in the First Cause ; then the reply is, that in 
such case the First Cause could, before this creation, have had 
nothing to generate in it such changes as those constituting what 
we call intelligence, and must therefore have been unintelligent 
at the time when intelligence was most called for. Hence it is 
clear that the intelligence ascribed answers in no respect to that 
which we know by the name. It is intelligence out of which all 
the characters constituting it have vanished. 

These and other difficulties, some of which are often discusFod 
but never disposed of, must force men hereafter to drop the 
higher anthropomorphic characters given to the First Cause, as 
they have long since dropped the lower, * The conception which 
has been enlarging from the beginning must go on enlarging, until, 
by disappearance of its limits, it becomes a consciousness wliich 
transcends the forms of distinct thought, though it for ever remains 
a consciousness. 

“ But how can such a final consciousness of the Unknowable, 
thus tacitly alleged to be true, be reached by successive modifi- 
cations of a conception which was utterly untruo ? The ghost- 
theory of the savage is baseless. The material double of a dead 
man in wiiioh be believes, never had any existence. And if by 
gradual de-materialization of this double was produced the concep- 
tion of the supernatural agent in general — if the conception of 
a deity, formed by the dropping of some human attributes and 
transfiguration of others, resulted from continuance of this process ; 
is not the developed and purified conception, reached by pushing 
the process to its limit, a fiction also ? Surely if the primitive 
belief was absolutely false, all derived beliefs must be absolutely 
false.” 

This objection looks fatal ; and it would lie fatal were its premiss 
valid. Unexpected as it will be to most readers, the answer here 
to be made is, that at the outset a germ of truth was contained 
in the primitive conception— *tbe truth, namely, that the power 
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^hich manifests itself in consciousness is but a differently- 
couditioned form of the power which manifests itself beyond con- 
sciousness. • * 0 

Every voluntary act yields to the primitive man proof of a 
source of energy within him. Not that he tiiinks about bis 
internal experiences ; but in these experietj^es this notion lies 
latent. When producing motion in his limbs, and through them 
niotiou ill other things, he is aware of the accompanying feeling 
of effort. And this sense* of effort which is the antecedent * of 
changes directly produced by him, becomes the conceived an<}e- 
cedent of changes not produced by him— furnishes him with a 
term of thought by which to represent the genesis of these 
objective changes. At first this idea of muscular force as ante- 
ceding unusual events around him, carries with it the whole 
assemblage of associated ideas. He thinks of the implied effort 
as an effort exercised by a being wholly like himself. In course 
of time these doubles of the dead, supposed to be workers of 
all but the most familiar changes, are modified in conception. 
Besides becoming less grossly material, some of them are develop- 
ed into larger personalities presiding over classes of phenomena 
which, being comparatively regular in their order, foster the idea 
of beings who, while far more powerful than men, are less 
variable in their modes of action. So that the idea of force as 
oxeicised by such beings comes to be less associated with the 
idea of a huraau ghost. Further advances by which minor 
supernatural agents become merged in one general agent, and 
by which the personaliiy of this general agent is rendered vague 
while Ijecoming widely extended, tend still further to dissociate 
the notion of objective force from the force known as sucli in 
consciousness ; and the dissociation reaches its extreme in the 
thoughts of the man of science, who interprets in terms of force 
not only the visible changes of sensible bodies but all physical 
changes whatever, even up to the undulations of the ethereal 
medium. Nevertheless, this force (be it force under that statical 
form by which matter resists, or under that dynamical form dis- 
tinguished as energy) is to the last thought of in terms of that 
internal energy which he is conscious of as muscular effort. He 
is compelled to symbolize objective force in terms of subjective 
force from lack of any other symbol. 

See now the implications. That internal energy which in 
the experiences of the primitive nmii was always the imme- 
diate antecedent of changes wrought by him— that energy which, 
when interpreting external changes, he thought of along with 
those atti'ibutes of a human personality connected with it in 
himself ; is the same energy wUich, freed from authropomorpbic 
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aecompanimeDts, k now figured as the cause of all external 
phenomena. The last stage reached is recognition of the truth 
that force as it exists beyond consciousness, cannot be like what 
we know as force within consciousness ; and that yet. as either is 
capable of geueri^ting the other, tl>ey must be different modes of 
tlie same. Consequently, the final outcome of that speculation 
commenced by the primitive man, is that the Power manifested 
throughout the Universe distinguished as material, is the same 
Power which in ourselves wells up under* the form of consciousness*- 

dt is untrue, then, that the foregoing argument proposes to 
evolve a^true belief from a belief which was wholly false. Con-^ 
trariwise, the ultimate form of the religious consciousness is the 
final development of a consciousness which at the outset contained 
a germ of truth obscured by multitudinous errors. 

Those who think that science is dissipating religious beliefs 
and sentiments seem unaware that whatever of mystery is taken 
from th6 old interpretation is added to the new. Or rather, we- 
may say that transference from the one to the other is accompaniedf 
by increase ; since, for an explanation which has a seeming feasb 
bility, it substitutes an explanation which, carrying us back only 
a certain distance, there leaves us in presence of the avowedly 
inexplicable. 

Under one of its aspects scientific progress is a gradual trans- 
figuration of Nature, Where ordinary •perception saw perfect 
simplicity, it reveals great complexity ; where there seemed abso- 
lute inertness, jt discloses intense activity * and in what appears 
mere vacancy, it finds- a marvellous play of forces. Each genera- 
tion of physicists discover ill so-called “ brute matter*' powers wbich^ 
but a few years before, the most instructed physicists would have 
thought incredible ; as instance tire ability of a mere iron plate- 
to take up the complicated aerial vibrations produced by articu- 
late speech, which, all translated into multitudinous and varied 
electric pulses, are re-traiislated a thousand miles off hy another 
iron plate and again heard as articulate speeah. When the ex- 
plorer of Nature sees that, quiescent as they appear, surrounding 
solid bodies are thus sensitive to forces which are infinitesimal ia 
their amounts — when the speetiosoope proves to him that mole- 
cules on the Earth pulsate in harmony with molecules in the stare 
— when there is forced on Idni the inference that every point in 
space thrills witli an infinity of vibrations passing through it in all 
directions ; the conception to which he tends is much less that 
of a Universe of dead matter than that of a Universe everywhere 
alive : alive if not in the restricted sense, still in a general sense. 

This transfiguration, which the inquiries of physicists continually 
iucicuse, is aided by that other truubfiguration resulting from 
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metaphysical inquiries. Subjective aualy sis compels us to admit 
that our scieotitio interpretations of the pbdnomena which objects 
present, are expressed in terms of our own variously-combined 
sensations and ideas — are expressed, that is, in elements belonging 
to consciousness, which are but symbols of the something beyond 
consciousness Though analysis afterwards reinirtates our primitive 
beliefs, to the extent of showing that behind every group of phe- 
nomenal manifestations there is always a nexus, which is the 
reality that remains fixed amid appearances which are variable ; 
yet we are shown that this neaua of reality is for ever inaccessible 
to consciousness. And when, once more, we remember that the 
activities constituting consciousness, being rigorously bounded, 
cannot bring in among themselves the activities beyond the bounds, 
which therefore seem unconscious, though production of either by 
the other seems to imply that they are of the same essential 
nature ; this necessity we are under to think of the external 
energy in terms of the internal energy, gives rather a spiritualistic 
than a materialistic aspect to the Universe; further thought, 
however, obliging us to recognize the truth that a conception given 
in phenomenal manifestations of this ultimate energy can in no 
wise show us what it is. 

While the beliefs to which analytic science thus leads 
are such as do not destroy the object-matter of religion, but 
simply transfigure it, science under its concrete forms enlarges 
the sphere for religious sentiment. From the very beginning 
the progress of knowledge has been accompanied by an in- 
creasing capacity for wonder. Among , savages, the lowest are 
the least surprised when shown remarkable products of civilized 
art: astonishing the traveller by their iudifierence. And so 
little of the marvellous do they perceive in the grandest pheno- 
mena of Nature, that any inquiries concerning them they regard 
as childish trifling. This contrast in mental attitude between 
the lowest human beings and the higher human beings around 
U8, is paralleled by the contrasts among the grades of these 
higlier huruati beings themselves. It is not the rustic, nor the 
artizan, nor the trader, who sees something more than a mere 
matter of course in the hatching of a chick; but it is tlie* 
biologist, who, pushing to the uttermost his analysis' of vital 
phenomena, reaches his greatest perplexity when a speck of 
protoplasm under the microscope shows him life in its simplest form, 
and makes him feel that, however he formulates its processes, the 
actual play of forces remains unimaginable. Neither in the 
ordinary tourist nor in the deer^stalker climbing the mountaiiis 
above him, does a highland glen rouse ideas beyond those bf 
sport or of the picturesque; but *it may, and often does, in tli^ 
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geologist. He, observing that the glacier-rounded rock he sits 
on has lost by weathering bat half an inch of its surface since 
a time far more remote than the t>egiuning6 of human civilization, 
and then trying to conceive the slow denudation which has cut 
out the whole \valley, lias thoughts of time and of power to 
which they are Grangers — tliougiits which, already utterly^ in-* 
adequate to their objects, ho feels to be still more futile on noting 
the contorted beds of gneiss around,^ which tell him of a tiine, 
inimeasurably more remote, when far beneath the Earth\s surface 
tllby were in a half-melted state, and again tell him of a time, 
immensely exceeding this in remoteness, when their conipoaents 
were sand aud mud ou the shores of an ancient sea. Nor is it 
in the primitive peoples who supposed that the heavens rested on 
the mountain tops, any more than in the modern inheritors of 
their cosmogony who repeat that “ the heavens declare the glory 
of God,'* that we liiid the largest conceptions of the Universe} or 
the greatest amount of wonder excited by contemplation of it. 
Bather, it is in the astronomer, who sees in the Sun a mass so 
vast that even into one of liis spots our Earth might be plunged 
without touching its edges; and who by every liner telescope is 
shown an increased multitudo of such suns, many of them far 
larger. 

Hereafter as heretofore, higher facult;j and deeper insight will 
raise rather than lower this sentiment. At present the most 
powerful aud most instructed intellect has neither the knowledge 
nor the capacity required for symbolizing in thought the tolalily 
of things Occupied with one or other division of Nature, the 
man of science usually docs not know enough of the other divi- 
sions even to rudely conceive the extent and complexity of their 
plionomena ; and supposing him to have adequate knowledge of 
each, yet he is unable to think of them as a whole. Wider aud 
more complex intellect may hereafter help him to form a vague 
consciousness of them in their totality. We may say that just 
as an undeveloped musical faculty, able only to appreciate a 
simple melody, cannot grasp the variously entangled passages 
and harmonies of a symphony, which in the minds of composer 
and conductor are uniKed into involved musical effects awaken- 
ing far greater feeling than is possible to the musically uncultured ; 
so, by future more evolved intelligences, the course of things 
now apprehensible only in parts may be apprehensible all 
together, with an accompanying feeling as much beyond that of 
the present cultured man, as his feeling is beyond that of the 
savage. 

. Aud this feeling is not likely to* be decreased but increased by 
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that analysis of knowledge which^ while forcing him to Agnostl* 
cism, yet continually prompts him to ima^ne some solution of 
the Great Enigma whicli he knows cannot be solved. Especially 
must this be so when he remembers that the very notions, begin- 
ning and end, cause and purpose, are relative yotions belonging 
to human thought, which are probably inapplicable to the Ulti- 
mate Reality transcending human thought ; and when, though 
suspecting that explanation is a word without meaning when 
applied to this Ultimate ^Reality, he yet feels compelled to think 
there must be an explanation. . • 

But amid the mysteries which become the more uysteyous the 
more they are thought about, there will remain the one absolute 
certainty, that he is ever in presence of an Infinite and Eternal 
Energy, from which all things proceed. 

Hebbeet Spencer. 



Abt, X— is behar rack-rented? an enquiry 
INTO THE'a)NDlTION OF THE BEHAR RYOTS. 

L 

1. Reports of Messrs. Tobin and FiIjucane. Government of 
India Gazette^ iSitk October^ 1883. 

2' Notes an^ Memorandum hy Mr. Reynolds. Report of the 
Government of Bengal on the Rent Bill. Vol. I. 

S. Despatch of the Government of India to the Secretary 
of State on the proposed Amendment of the Law of Landlord 
and Tenant in Bengal, March, 1882, 

4. Notes hy the Committee of the Behar Landholders* Associ’- 
ation on the proposed Rent law. Report of the Government of 
Bengal, Vol. 11. 

!• About the end of last year, four officers were deputed by the 
Bengal Qovernment to enquire into and ascertain the equitable 
rent-rates in four selected areas. Two of them were appointed 
for Behar : Mr. Tobin for a selected tract in one of the South 
Gangetic districts, and Mr. Finucane for a selected tract in one of 
the North Gangetic districts of Behar. This was, so far as is 
known to the public, the first and only enquiry into the economic 
condition of agriculture in Bengal and Behar since the present 
agitation for the amendment of the law of landlord and tenant 
commenced. Portions of the Reports of Mr. Tobin and the de- 
tailed Report of Mr. Finucane were published in the Gazette of 
India, dated 20th October 1883. 

2. It is not clear why tlie first and second fortnightly Reports 
of Mr. Tobin, and the further reports of Mr. Tobiu after the third, 
have not seen the light. In the ]9tb paragraph of his tiiird 
fortnightly Report, dated 2l8t January 1883, published at pp. 
1756-1758 of the Gazette, Mr. Tobin writes ; — “ I shall now pro- 
ceed to complete my enquiries for four villages, which 1 have taken 
up in addition to those in my original list as approved by the 
Board, in your No. 1079 A., dated 6th December 1682. I am also 
proceeding to complete and despatch the reports required on the 
subject of staple crop and special crops, and to complete my 
enquiries into the increase of prices during the last forty years, 
which has necessitated careful search.*' One may be inclined to ask 
where are these reports, the early despatch of which had been thus 
promised. They would have fui^ished valuable data to test the 
i^itracy of Mr. Finucane’s reports, and would doubtless have been 
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interesting reading by themselves. In the absence of all ezplan- 
utiori as to why they have been withheld from the public^ 
the reason of such withdrawal is a matter of conjecture. 
Mr. Tobin, in an earlier part of his report referred to (para. 
4, p. 1757») says : “ 1 have pointed out in rny letter No. 46 that the 
occupancy ryots and those with the right to hdld at fixed rates 
liold at one and the same rate. New ryots nave been admitted 
to lands at the old prevailing rate^ and though the rate has not 
l>een changed for more than SO years, many of the existing ry9tB 
are new-comers.’’ And again, para. 12, 1 have therefore come 

to the conclusion that a table of fair and equitable^ rates, such as 
is contemplated by the rules^ is an impossibility in theTNorthern 
as well as in the Southern tract ; unless, therefore, I receive orders 
to the contrary, 1 shall not continue to attempt to prepare such a 
table.” The equitable rates, determined under the method con- 
templated by the rules followed by Mr. Fiuucane elsewhere, would 
have shown here an enormous increase over the old existing rates. 
We are not told whether, after Mr. Tobin discovered this, the en- 
quiry was continued, — possibly it was abandoned so far as the South 
Gangetic districts were concerned. It would be interesting to 
know whether Mr. Tobin’s enquiries were abandoned, or their results 
not published, because they failed to countenance the preconceived 
notions of Government on the point. 

3. Now Mr. Tobln’tf enquiries, so far as they have been made 
public, conclusively establish 

Is^. That in the North tract of the selected area in the South 
Gangetic districts, so far from the ryots being rack-rented, theie 
has been no change in the rent-rates for the last 40 years, and 
that the tenants-at-will and occupancy ryots hold at the same 
rate as old ryots entitled to fixed rates. 


ind. That so far from this rate being a rack-rent, the rate of 

Par. 8 of Wr. Notan-. o^upaucy ryots in the tract is 

tatter, P. 17G1. and the occupancy ryots sub- 

let their lauds at from twice to ten times 
the guzastha (old) rates. 

Srd. That the average rates in the 19 villages embraced in 
Mr. Tobin’s report are found as follows ; — 


Upparwar Dears 

Bate per biuah. Bate per bieab. 

Its, As. P. Bs. As. P. 

1. Dakaich... ... 2 4 G 

5. Damaiijakra,,, ... .. ... 2 6 4. 

3. HutLibpur... ... 1 14 6 

4. Deawan... ... 2 8 3 2 4 0 

6. Dea Permeahwar.. .. 2 6 0 3 7 8 

6. Duiuri... ... 8 2 4 .... 3 6 1 
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XJpparwar Deara 

Kate per bigali* Bate per bigah. 

Bs. As. F. Bs. As. r. 

Durasum... ••• 3 4 0 . 

Rampenlekbion a I 0 3 13 4 

7, Kboba.a. ••• .••••• ••• .* 4 0 0 

6. Kaiii Sinlpinpura 3 3 1 3 6 3 

9« Kashi Siu|^npura... 1 10 11 >••... 1 10 11 

10. Nag i^iDgaupura S 0 6 206 

11. Nagatpura... ... 2 2 0 2 2 0 

12. Bheukara... 3 2 0 * «••... 

13. Nag Auiartha Khurd 3 6*0 

14. Kbaratwur... 2 2 0 •••... 5 10 

16. JDhoths... . 6 4 8 

16. Ganguli... ... 4 6 0 

1 7. Chataupura .*• .«• 480 

18. Leurua... — 2 0 0 3 15 0 

19. Nag Amartha Khurd 3 9 0 


Total of 15 rates... 34 13 3. Total of 18 rates... 50 11 11 

Average. •• 9 5 2. Average ... 3 5 1 

Average of Upparwar and Deara rates Bs. 2«13*1^. 

These rates are not rack-rents : on the contrary they are admit- 
tedly low. 

4tth. That the average produce per acre in the following vill- 
ages, the only tracts for which the produce 
* figures have been published, is as follows 

Sukbigdi Bajah Deara ••• ... ••• 1 5 Maunds. 

Ditto. Upparwar .. ... ... 7^ 

Baiii Slogan pura Tal lands ... 14 

Ditto. Buldhua-highlauds 11 

Taking an average, we get 11 Maunds, 35 seers, as the produce 
per acre. 

Mr. Tobin's report on the subject of staple crops, and special 
crops, and increase of prices during the last forty years, has 
been, as we have seen before, withheld from the public. 

4. One other point has been clearly made out by Mr. Tobin's 
enquiries, and it is much to be regretted that the full text of bis 
report has not been published. Imperfect ds is the glimpse which 
we get of it, it is sufficient to show, in the light of facts, what low 
rents, fixity of tenure, and power to sub-let, may lead us to, so 
long as the habits of the ryots remain unchanged. We find : — 

(а) That the occupancy ryots sub-let their lands at from twice 
to ten times the guzasihcL rate. * 

(б) That they (the Quzastha ryots) have in past years held more 

* Aud yet the new law proposes uo relief to sub-teuauts. . On the con- 
trary, it proposes to deluge the whole land of Bengal and Behar with rack- 
rented ryots of this class. 
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land than thej could properlj cultivate ; they generally select the 

Par. 18 of Mr. Tobin-. least cultivation, vi*., 

Reports, page 1768. peas, although It commands a vfery low price, 
and does not yield a greater outturn than other crops. 

5. An interesting episode connected with this report is a 
correspondence with Mr. Nolan, Collector of Shahabad, a strong 
advocate of the peasant-proprietory school, an official who has 
always done his best to support the present agitation for 
the amendment of the law of landlord and tenant The zemiudary 
party bas always maintained, with some show of reason, that 
the ill-judged action of Ur. Nolan did a good deal 'to ie^Unsify 
the agrarian disturbances at Bogra in the year 1873. 
He bad found, at last, a set of peasant proprietors in the 
district of Shahabad in the Ouzastha tenure-holders, and he had 
apparently, to hia heart’s content and to the support of his pet 
theory, imagined all good in them. Ur. Tobin’s enquiries show 
conclusively how illusory these visions of Utopii^n good in a pea- 
sant proprietorship had been. Ur. Nolan says, the peculiarity 
of the selected tract is that it Is cultivated by ryots, of whom a 
considerable proportion have those guzastha rights, while nearly 
all have occupancy rights, and that the same leniency of the land- 
lord which permitted such privileges to grow up and continue, has 
prevented him from generally enhancing rents on other lands. 
It is not, therefore, a good example of the general condition of the 
district, and 1 objected to its selection for these enquiries, on the 
ground that it was not typical, and that there was no prevailing 
rate. But if in these respects it affords less information than could 
be wished, its condition is worthy of the attention of the framers 
of the Bill on other grounds. It is the object of some of the framers 
of the present Bill to secure for the ryots of Bengal as a body 
rights of occupancy at moderate rents, which they contend would 
insure superior cultivation through the improvements to be 
expected from those who enjoy security of title, a certain prosperi- 
ty in ordinary times, with the credit necessary to enable cultiva-* 
tors to tide over periods of famine without becoming a burden 
on the taxes, and which would also, it is urged, tend to give to 
the tenants the independence dnd manliness of character generally 
found among peasant-proprietors. On the other haud^ there are 
many who believe that low rents and security end in sloth, the 
sale of the land to speculators, and in the end to sub-letting at 
a rack-rent. It would be most important to ascertain whether in 
the selected tract the conditions which it is proposed to create else- 
where, have led ter the results anticipated by the one school or the 
other : 

I think that there can be no doubt in such a question. 
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Sab-lettiog is DOt unknown in Bhojpur, and some of tbecultivators 
are in debt ; but thAe are ezceptional cases. The general rule 
is^ that the ryets cultivate their own lands with their own small 
capital, and when they sell their holdings, it is to others of their 
own class.* Their industry is marked, and has resulted in the 
clearing of the jungle with which much of the land was covered 
50 years ago, and the creation of a cultivated! area as well planted 
with fruit trees, f as well irrigated from wells, J and as well 
fenced as any 1 have seen in India. § No one can encamp for 
a^uy in the tract without being struck with its exceptional pros- 
perity, ighich •contrasts strongly with the backward state of those 
parts of the district in which rents are high, and occupancy rights 
unknown. The credit of the cultivators is so good that, as you 
informed me, they generally borrow at the rate of 12 per cent., 
that is, on as good terms as their landlord. There would, there-' 
fore, be no anxiety whatever as to their surviving without assis- 
tance a period of ordinary famine. As to their character, the 
objection I 'generally bear to it is, that it is too manly and indepen- 
dent. The Bhojpur wrestlers have a name throughout the country^ 
and every man carries the large Bhojpur latti which he cun 
use with great skill. They are equally ready to defend themselves 
in law courts with which the complication of rights, inseparable from 
any system where the majority possess interest in land, has rendered 
them familian I have always found theixl open, communicative, 
ready to deal or to serve, and their honesty is proved by the low 
rate of interest demanded from them ; but they have another 
side of their character for any one who oppresses them. 

1 think that these facts should be brought to the notice 
of Government as having a certain bearing on the general policy 
of the Bill. In the area to which your enquiries are confined, 
it would, 1 submit, appear that rights of occupancy at easy rents 
have been followed by comparative industry and prosperity^ 
and with their usual eifects on the moral character of those who 
enjoy them.’' 

The result of Mr. Tobin’s enquiries is a coAfipIete disposal of the 
contention of the opposing schools. It proves conclusively that low 
rents and security of tenure in the* case of the Sbahabad ryots, 
whose virtues Mr. Nolan extols to the skies, have ended in sloth^ 


*Oat of 639 transfers, effected in the year 1881-82, 217 or over 30 per cent, 
were in favor of mahajuns, landlords, and others, vide the table in Mr. 
Secretary MacDounell's letter to the Secretary, Government of India, dated 
27th September 1883. 

J Planted and constructed at the expense of the Doomraon Baj. 

Ibid. 
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and to sub-letting at rack-rents< It proves th^at the object of some 
of the framers of the present Bill to secure for the ryots of Bengal 
as a body rights of occupancy at moderate rents, which they contend 
would insure superior cultivation through the improvements to 
be effected from tliose who enjoy security of titl# and a certain 
prosperity in ordinary times, is not likely to be Realized if ryots in 
Bengal and Behar have to be judged by their types in Shahabad. 
It proves that low rents and security of tenure would end, as they 
Lave ended in the district of Shahabad, in bad cultivation, and the 
selection of crops that require the least attention. Mr. Tob?n 
says (para. 18 of his Report, p. 1758) — “With reference?^ to Mr. 
Nolan’s remark about the good qualities of the JBhojpur ryots, 
I agree with him in what he says of their manliness, indepen- 
dence and prosperity, I must, however, demur to what he says ns 
to their industry and good cultivation. They have in past years held 
more land than they could cultivate properly; they generally 
select the crop that requires least cultivation^ viz., peas, although it 
commands a very lowprice^ and does not yield a greater outturn 
than other crops. In those lands, where Brahmins, Rajputs and 
Bhuubaes have been superseded by more industrious castes, 1 notice 
a marked difference in the care with which the land is culti- 
vated. I will, however, refer to the matter when submitting ray 
final report.'" But this final report has not, perhaps, been found 
acceptable by the advocates of the peasant-proprietory school, and 
IS nowhere to be found in the voluminous published papers 
on the Rent Bill. The secret of the prosperity of the peasant- 
proprietors here, in cases where they are not in debt, as some 
of them admittedly are, is not the outturn they get for the bad 
cultivation of such cheap crops as require the least trouble in 
cultivation, but the rents they get by sub-letting their lands, 
always more than they can properly cultivate, at twice to ten 
times the guzastha rates they pay to the superior landlords. 
They are prosperous as middlemen, and the actual cultivators 
of the soil, whether as farm-labourers or suh-teuants, for whom 
the professors of the peasant-proprietory school design no pro- 
tection or relief, are perhaps not a whit better off than the 
actual cultivators in other parts of Bengal and Behar, and yet 
the Rent Bill proposes to turn the entire body of occupancy ryots 
in Bengal and Behar into such middlemen with numbers of 
miserable sub-tenants under them. 

6. It is satisfactory to note that the Board of Revenue, per- 
haps as the result of this enquiry, have modified their tone 
as to the loud charge of rack-renting against the whole body 
of zemindars of Behar, and they, suggest a broad line of de- 
marcation in the treatment of the iaud-luvv question between 
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South Bebar and North Behar. They say in para. 7 of their 
letter to Oovernment, p. 1719 of the .*—-'* Mr. Dampier 

agrees with Mr. Fiuucane that the state of things existing in North 
Behar as brought out in his present report, and compared with that 
existing in Solith Behar, Lower Bengal and the North-Western 
Provinces, calls for the introduction in the Rent Bill of a pro- 
vision for a reduction of the existing rents, where they are 
found to be excessive, and also for provisions to check arbitrary 
qphancements."’ It implies that in South Bebar existing rents 
are not exc^sive, and arbitrary enhancements are not generally 
prevalent. We now turn to Mr. Finucane's report, and the state 
. of things alleged to exist in North Behar. 

II. 

]. The original papers, on which Mr. FInucane's calculations 
are made s^nd bis report based, have not been published, and 
the public are therefore not in a position to test the accuracy 
of his figures. We are not told whether the original settle- 
ment papers show what was the number of ryots in the villages 
under report at the time of settlement, and whether, except 
in the matter of irrigation, the places enjoyed the same 
advantages, in other respects, forty years ago, as they do now. 
We are not told what was the prevalent rate of rent at the 
date of the settlement in places adjacent for lands enjoying the 
same advantages as the lands of the villages under report. That 
population has increased during the lust 40 years, is a fact 
well-known. Places which were sparsely populated then have 
now a redundant population to spare, and it is an admitted 
fact that where years ago, the demand was for ryots, the demand 
now is for land. In some of the villages of the districts of 
Bengal, where, for causes not material to our present pur- 
pose, population is sparse, the rate of rent is very low, and a great 
deal of indulgence has to be shown to ryots originally set- 
tling in them ; but once the ryots begin to settle, the rate of rent 
steadily rises up to the rates prevalent in adjacent villages. 

2. Competition, as an important factor in regulating rates 
of rent, is not at all taken into account in Mr. Finucane’s 
reports ; and, however much the principle of free competition 
might have received a check in regulating rates of rent decreed 
by Courts through the High Court ruling in the great rent case^ it 
cannot be doubted that iu the private dealings between land* 
lords and tenants, competition has always played, and will always 
continue to play, an important part. What effect this has 
had in regulating rents in the tract examined by Mr. Finueaae| 
we will in a subsequent part of this article try to discover. That 
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there is hard eompetltion for land in the^ traet examined bj 
Hr. Finucane is clearly established from the testimony of people 
relied on by him in his report. To bis question, vihether there 
were new settlers in the village Tubka Khas, the Patwary and 
Jeth ryots said j “there is not land enough for old ryots; why, 
they ask, should new ryots come ? ” (see p. I7z8). It appears 
that an average holding is about 6 bigahs in extent,* 
With this small area .of holding it would be indeed 
surprising to find the ryots employing farm>labourers, as they 
are said to do, if they only made such small profit out of their 
cultivation as Mr. Finucane represents them to dO. The tract 
examined by Mr. Finucane always possessed the facilities of 
irrigation by river water, and now has the special advantage of 
being situated within a few miles of the Tirhut State Railway. 

3. Mr. Finucane finds the average rates in the villages which 
he went over, and the average produce per bigah, of staple (cereals 
only) crops, to be as follows 


Tubka Khai 

• it 

set 

BSe A. 
3 1 

P. 

9 

Sarowli ... 

ese 

•ft# 

3 1 

0 

Tubka Magribi 

eee 

eee 

1 14 

9 

Mohamodpur Sankara 

•es 

ese 

8 12 

0 

Dulsingserai. excluding indigo Zerata 

eft 

•M 

3 1 

9 

Kooksa see 

eee 

Sts 

6 3 

a 

Tubka Kiahenpur 

see 

ess 

3 6 

11 

Baghupur 

ess 

see 

2 4 

6 

Gangowli 

eee 

see 

3 3 

6 


The average produce of Sheet lands is 22f maunds and of Dhan« 
war lands, as given for village Tubka Kbas, 1 6 maunds per bigah. 
The average of the rates of rent forTal-Dearah lands in the tract 
of Shahabad examined by Mr. Tobin, is Rs. S-6-1 ; tlie 
highest average in any one village, being Rs. 6*4-8, in 
village Dhooba ; this is more than the highest average 
Rs. 6-S«3, in village Kooksa found by Mr. Finucane In the 
tract examined by him. All Mr. Finucane’s rates are lower 
than the average Rs. 3-5-1 of Tal-Dearah lands of the Shahabad 
tract, except the rates Rs. 3-12 for village Mohamodpur San- 
kara, and the rate Rs. .6-3-3 for Kooksa. The general 
average of all the Tirhut rates is Rs. 3-3-7 which is 
lower than the average rate of Rs. 3-5-1 for Tal-Dearah lands 


* Mr. Finucane finds 97 rent-rates in Tubka Khas, and remarks : “ These 
ft? rates are, it will be seen, neither village nor onstomary, nor soil olass- 
ratea They are in fact * personal ’ rates, made out by striking a 8e()arate 
average for each separate ryot’s holding. In 1882, the whole area cultivated 
Was 623 bigahs, which gives 6 bigMu uid odd for eaoh of the separate ft? 
holdings.” • 
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fn Shahftbad. It may be here noted ihiit ^ order alb 
correct view of thing^ it is but fair to compare the Tirbat Htek, 
Which have been, according to Mr. Finucane^ always variable^ with 
the rent-rates of Shahabad Deara lands which repeseht ttih 
guzaatha rent-rates comparatively more recent than the Uppar- 
war rates, which nave never changed sihce the most olden umea 
But, after all, even comparing the average rent-rate of Deara-Tal 
and Upparwar lands of Shahabad (Ks. 2-13-1 IJ) with the 
average rent-rate of Mr. Finucane, we ^nd that the difference < is 
7 ams. 1^ pice only, or that the average Tirhut rent-rate is 16. 4 pet 
cent, morp than the Shahabad rate, a result which we get in- 
dependently from another source. The Boad-cess returns for 1878- 
79 give the following valuation of land per square mile for the 
districts of Shahabad and Mozafarpur (see Mr. Reynolds’ notelarp 
p, 267i Yol. 1. Report of the Government of Bengal) : — 

Shahabad ... acff ... Bs. 1.300 

]ilozafarpu^ ... ... ••• ,f 1,471 

which would show that the average incidence of rent in Tirhut 
is 13.1 per cent more than in Shahabad. Comparing the 
average incidence of rent per square mile as found from the 
^ad-cess returns in Mr. Reynolds' note referred to above, we find 
that the Tirhut rate is lower than the rent>rate per square mile 
of many of the districts of Bengal. The average valuations per 
square mile of some of the Bengal districts are as follows 


• 



Bs, 

Burdwan 

eae 

... 

... 2,100 

Hughley 


eae 

... 2,100 

Noakhally ... 

... 

e.e 

... 1,900 

84-P6rganahs 

• to 

•eo 

ess 1,600 

Bajshahi 


•ae 

•ee 1,600 


All these rates are higher than the Mosafai*pur rate of Bs. 1,471 
per square mile. Babu Parbnttjr Cbaran Bai, Deputy Cbllector, 
as the result of his enquiry in the select tract of the dis» 
trict of Mursbidabad, found the average rent-rate in village Qopi- 
nathpur to be Bs. 2-8 per bigab. * The incidence of 
rent-rates in the district of Mursbidahjiid as per Boad-cess returnsi 
is lower than the rent-rates of Burdwan, Hugbley, Noakhally, 
24-Perganahs, Bajshahi, Backergnnge and Bungpur. It is m 
1,290 per square mile, i.e., a little less than that of Shahabad, 
and Bs. 181 less than that of Mozafarpur, and though the ratio 
of Bs. 2-8 of Mursbidabad to Bs. S-3, the average rent-rate 


* TheBehar bigab of 3,660 sqnaiss yards is greater than the Bengal 
biga b i but this has not been taken aooonnt of in the sabeequent cal(ndatt<« 
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of Mr. Fioucane is not exactly equal to the ratio of 1290 to 
1471^ the result is strikingly approximate. ' . 

4. The above facts show that the incidence ,of rent in the 
district of Mozafarpur is not higher than the average inci- 
dence of rent in the district sof Bard wan, Hughly, Noakhally, 
24-Perganahs, and Rnjsl)ahi, and only abou^ IS to 16 per cent, 
higher than that of Shahabad and Murshidahad. We have seen 
also that the average produce of lands in staple crops in 
the tract examined by Mr.*Finucane is 22| rnaunds for Bheet and 
15 rnaunds for Dhanwar lands, or an average of 18 rnaunds ^^6 
seers per bigah. In the Shahabad tract, Mr. Tobi^, as we have 
Bten, found the average to be 11 rnaunds 35 seers per acfb and as 
the price rates in the district of Shahabad cannot be higher than 
the price rates in the tract examined by Mr. Finucane, we find that 
if the rent-rates were proportionate to the quantity of produce, the 
rent-rates of Mozafarpur ought to have been one-and-balf 
times the rent-rate of Shahabad, or where the average rent- 
rate of Shahabad was Rs. 2-13-1^ the average rent-rate 
of Mozafarpur ought to have been Rs. 4-3 J per bigah, which is 
a much higlier figuie than the actual average rate of Rs. 3-3 of 
the present day. 

6. Turning to the report of Bahu Parbutty Charan Rai, we 
find that the produce in staple of a bigah of land in the villages 
visited by him, is as follows 

Qopinathpur, — 5 rnaunds, 17 seers of paddy, yielding 3 
rnaunds, 34 seers of rice. 

Baiabatti, — 3 rnaunds, 20 seers of paddy, yielding 2 rnaunds 
26 seers of rice. 

Thira,— 6 rnaunds, 10 seers of paddy, yielding 3 rnaunds, 29 
seers of rice. 

The average rent-rate in the first of these villages, is Rs. 2-8, 
in the second, Re. 1-13-6, and in the third. Re. 1-9-6 : all 
these rates are proportionately higher than the average rent-rate 
of Rs. 3-3 of Mozafarpur with the average produce yield of 
15 rnaunds dhan per bigah. 

6. But rents, which considered in relation to the value 
of the cereals may appear to be high, are not at all high 
when considered with reference to the value of the produce of 
tobacco, sugar-cane, jute, potato, poppy, and oil-seeds of sorts. 
Mr. Finucane’s calculations are worthless, because he does not 
lake into account the produce and value of oil-seeds, 
potatoes, poppy, and tobacco, and a number of other valuable 
products. In the tract examined by Mr. Finucane, tobacco 
appears to be to some extent grown. With reference to Tubka 
Rhsi, Mr. Finucane says, apeoial crop rates are not charged 
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for tobacco or other special crops (p. 1728). Only jo one village 
(Kooksa), Mr. Finnq^ne found a cess called Katouli^ of Be.l-4r 
charged over and above the rent, on tobacco cultivation ; but though 
in the average rent-rate struck out of the Jamabundi of this 
village, the cess is included, Mr. Finucance has not thought fit to 
take tobacco anc^ its prices into account in the calculation of his 
prices. Mr. Finudhne has also not taken into account the prqduce 
straw and its price, by no means an unimportant item according to 
Babu Parbutty Charan Ears calculatiops (se^p. 1744), the price 
being about a fourth of the yield of paddy. It has also to be ob- 
s&ved, that whereas in Bengal the highest rent-rates are charged 
for homesteacPlands (vide Report of Babu Parbutty Charan Raiand 
Mr. McPherson), no rent is charged for the site of the ryot’s house 
in the tract examined by Mr. Finucane {vide p. 1728), or generally 
in any district of Behar ; nor any rent charged for groves and 
thatching grass. The average rent-rate of Rs. 3-3 of Mozafarpur 
for a bigah of 3,660 square yards of culturable lands includes thus 
the rent that would be due in other cases for homesteads, fruit 
trees and thatching grass. The tract examined by Mr. Finucane 
is also a rich field for indigo, and it is but natural that competition 
between the Indigo planters, and the ryots, should, to a certain 
extent, raise the rents. 

7. There is no absolute standard of rent, by a reference 
to which you can say that a certain rate of rent is rack-rent. 
What is rack-rent in one part of the co*untry is not rack-rent 
in another ; what would be rack-rent by reference to the 
produce and* price in one year, would not be rack-rent with 
reference to the produce or price of another year ; what would be 
rack-rent by reference to one kind of produce and its price, 
would not bo rack-rent, with reference to another kind of produce, 
which the field yields or can yield, and the price obtainable for 
the same ; what would be rack-rent with reference to the wages of 
labour and the standard of comfort of the ryot’s living in one 
part nf the country, would not be rack-rent with reference 
to the rate of labour-wages, and the cost of living of the ryot 
in another tract. A variety of circumsiurjCes lias to be taken 
into consideration in determining what is rack-rent, and nothing 
can be more mistaken than a determination of the standard 
rent-rates, without taking all these, circumstances into 
account. 

8. Nothing is more common than for a ryot to take up 
a holding at a higher rent-rate than ordinary for a portion of 
such holding, simply for the sake of high profits whicii lie can 
make for another portion of the same. In an ordinary holding 
of 10 bighas in Behar, as we show more in detail in another pari 
of this note, one or two bigahs are poppy, potatoes, sugar-cane or 
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cotton lands, and all the rents for the entire holding, and a margin 
of profits come out of the yield of thfo one bigah or two j 
the remainder yields cereals, and all this is the ryot's own. 
The remark of the Hon'ble Mr. Qibbon^ with reference 
to tins matter^ is so very pertinent, that we quote it in exteneo. 

Mr. Finucaney whose rworts are largely qvowd, enters more 
fully into the subject. He has taken the relative prices of 
edible crops now and some forty years ago, as the basis of his 
argument; but he has made the mistake of considering staple 
crops to consist of cereals only. He has omitted to take the 
area under opium, potatoes, tobacco, cotton falnrics of sorts, 
dyes of sorts, turmeric, ginger, sugar-cane, oil-seeds, &c., into coiisi* 
deration, or the extraordinary increase that has taken place in the 
cultivation of these crops since the Permanent Settlement. In 
1840, Government distributed 37 lakhs of rupees throughout 
India for opium, in 1881-82 it distributed nearly six times that 
sum. To make an exact estimate of the value of the gross 
produce of the country in 1793 now I presume is impossible, 
and until it is done, all comparison between the average value 
of lands at the time of the Permanent Settlement and now must 


be deceptive. We planters, without any access to figures, can 
but form our opinions from what we see going on around us ; 
we can but see that the province has made the most extraordi- 
nary stride in prosperity of late years, and we believe that it 
was the intention of the Legislature that the Zemindar should 
share in it with the ryot. That some ryots on eaph estate may 
be rack-rented is not only possible but very probable. Some 
lands may be rack-rented at two rupees an acre, whereas lands 
in their vicinity may be cheap at ten rupees. It is difllcult to 
believe that a district which is able to pay the greater portion of 
its landlord’s rent from the produce of any one crop * grown on 
it, can be rack-rented, and that it requires the drastic remedies 

O le have recommended for it. Churaparun, which pays its 
lords in round figures some twenty-four lakhs of rupees, and 
has a milliou and a half acres of land under cultivation, receives 
from ‘16 to 18 lakhs of rupees per annum for 70,000 acres under 
poppy. Shahabad and Gya .might meet their landlords* rents 
from the proceeds of the sugar-cane crop alone ; the value of 
sugar carried by the Gya State Railway from the town of Gya 
was valued at 37 lakhs for one season. Tirhut and Durbhanga 
might pay their rents from the proceeds of the tobacco crop.** 


* As an illustration, take the poppy crop. It is cultivated in 4,610,860 bigabs, 
a very sm*dl proportion of the cuiturable area of Debar. It brings to the poc- 
ket of the cultivators Bs. 10,718,716, nearly one-third of the gross ren- 
tal of the whole province, which, from )he mad -c^sk let urns of 1S78-79, is 
seen to be Re. 82,634,106. 
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9. Wb now come to the method adopted by Mr. Findcane 
in ascertaining what ^should be the equitable rate of rent. Be 
examined, unaer the rule of proportion laid down in the great 
rent case, whether the rent in 1882 is proportionate to the rent 
in 1840. We are not told why the rule of proportion alone should 
be followed in disou'^sing whether rents have been legitimately en- 
hanced. The rule of proportion was only laid down by the Judges 
in 1865 and Mr. Finucane carries his enjquiries back to 1840; can 
Mr. Finucane show that previous to the date when the Judges 
laid down the rule of proportion, rents used to be enhanced only 
on that rule, aud on no other ? Again, are not other grounds for 
enhancement allowed, and allowable even after the rule of pro- 
portion bad been laid down ; and have not parties, by private 
agreements amongst themselves, followed other rules than the 
grounds allowed for enhancement in courts of law ? Such private 
contracts have never before this been held to be illegal. And 
even under the procedure laid down for courts, rents can be en- 
hanced if the rates are lower than those prevalent in the places 
adjacent Competition has, as we have seen before, been an 
important factor in the determination of the rate of rents, and 
the tract examined by Mr. Finucane is undoubtedly more popu- 
lous £han the tracts under the examination of Messrs. Tobiu and 
McPherson, and Babu Parbutty Charan Bai, as the following 
figures show : — ® 

Population per . 

^ square mile. 


Mozaftirpur ... 

Sbahabad ... 

Murahidabad ••• 

Bogra 


••• 


•f • 


... 728 
... 403 
... 468 
... 456 


10. A great competitor for land, in the shape of the indigo planter, 
has been for some years in the neighbourhood, and the Tirhut State 
Bailway must have given a fresh impetus to such competition. But 
putting aside all these considerations, we will examine Mr. 
Fihucane’s method on its own merits, and if o<ir readers will bear 
with us, we will make it clear that Mr. Finucane fails even herein 
showing that rent-rates in the tract examined by him are not at all 
proportionate to tlie rise in prices* from 1840 to 1882. Mr. 
Finucane, as we have seen, takes into his calculations only 
the cereals, and leaves all other important and valuable product^ 
aside. One of the chief factors in Mr. Finucape’s calculation in 
the amount of produce in 1840 and that in 1882. Mr. Fiuuoann 
disposes of this, by assuming, on what evidence it is not' clear, that 
there has been no increase in the productiveness of the soil. The 
next factor is the price current in 1840, and the price current of 
the {nresent day.W batever may Iwsaid of the value of the evidenee 
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on which Mr. Finucane fiices the price current of 1840, it fai certain 
that he makes a mistake in determining the price current of the 
year 1882. The statement of price current for the years 1880-81-82 
gave only the price of rice, and not paddy {vide his Report, p. 17S0 
of the Gazette), Again, he takes for his piyrp^fle the average 
of 1881-82, and leaves 1880 out of calculation, as an abnormal 
year ; there was, however, no evidence before him that the 
year 1840 in the cycle of years and droughts was not also an ab- 
normal year ; we will show in a subsequent part of this note 
his calculations would be materially affected if«.he had taken 
the price current of 1880 into account in making his* average; 
but leaving this for the present aside, we will follow Mr. Finucane 
in his calculations. The average price of common rice Mr. Finucane 
finds to be one rupee for .25| seers in 1881-82, and the price of 
paddy he takes to be fifty seers for the rupee. Paddy, he says 
in a foot-note, does not sell at the same rate per rupee as its equi- 
valent in rice, as the purchaser suffers from the loss of weight 
in drying, carriage, storage, &c. (Mr. Finucane perhaps does not 
think that paddy is sold when it is yet unreaped in the field). 
But all these losses are allowed in Babu Parbutty Charan Rai’s 
calculatipns, and Babu Parbutty Charan Rai, whose expesience 
in these matters we take to be more trustworthy than that of Mr. 
Finucane, finds (see p. 41744 of the that five maunds, seven- 

teen seers of paddy yields three maunds, thirty-four seers of rice, or 
in other words, thirty-five seers, fourteen cliuttacks of paddy yield 
26| seers of rice. Therefore, when common rice sells at 25^ seers 
for the rupee, common paddy ought to sell at thirty-five seers, 
fourteen cliuttacks for the rupee,* and not fifty seers. Allowing for 
this mistake of calculation, Mr. Finucaue’s table of prices 
published at p. 1720 of the ought to stand thus 

A. 



Frioe in 
1247 Fb. 
(1840 A.D.) 

Price in 
1289 Fa. 
(1882 A.D.) 

Percentage of in- 
crease in prices 
since 1840. 

XJnbusked £tioe (Dhan) ... 

Seers 80 s. w. 
per rupee, 
90 

Seers 80 s. w. 
per rupee. 
36 

160 

Indian Ck>m ... ... 

80 

46 

77 

Barley ^ 

70 

40 

75 

•Millets ••• ••• 

80 

60 

00 


Average increase 88 per cent. 


* We need nob be surprised to find that this is the selliiig price 0f paddy 
given in the Tajpur returns, yet Mr. Finucane overlooks this. 
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llr. Finooane p. 1786 of tbe Oautt^, t»y», tlllkt ipfonoa- 
tion regardiog the ^riodB of Imrlay and milleta for the porpone qf 
comparison is not available. Where, then, does he get bis fi^fuies 
from ? If they had been put up at haphazard simply to suit bis 
figures for uuhusked paddy, they ought to stand as in the 
table annexed ^ith the figure corrected for paddy. That will give 
us something like the liazar price of these cereals, and the table 
will then stand thus : — 


R ^ 



Price in 
1347 Fb. 
(1840 A.D). 

• 

Price in 
1S89 Fb, 
(1883 A.U). 

Percentage of in- 
crease in prices 
since 1840. 


Seers 80 s. w. 

Seers 80 s. w 



per rupee* 

per rupee. 


Uiihoaked Hice (Dhan) ... 

90 

36 

160 

Indian Corn . 

80 

46 

77 

Barley 

70 

28 

150 

Millets «M ••• 

80 

32 

160 


Average increase^ 132 per eeat. 


The great variety in the different kinds of paddy and the diver- 
sity in their prices are pretty generally known ; this variety is 
oftentimes to be found in the same village ; but Mr, Fiuucane's 
calculations take for granted that the paddy of the Ameen of 1840 
was the same kind of paddy which yielded common rice sold iq, 
the bazars in 1882, for 25 J seers for the rupee. This may, however, 
appear to be a small matter ; but there does not appear to be any 
reason why, in calculating averages, the price current of 1880 wa? 
not to be taken into account, simply on the ground that it was an 
abnormal year, that is, in other words, it would reduce the figure 
of the average. The average by taking the price rates of 1880 
into account comes down to 22 seers rice for the rupee, — a figure 
.which would correspond to 31 seers, 8 chuttacks of paddy, and 
the table in that case would stand thus, as> regards the price of 
unhusked paddy 




, ■ 

Price in 
1247 Fb. 
(1840 A.U). 

Price in 
1389 Fb 
( 1883 A.l>). : 

Percentage of 
increase sine# 
1840. 



Seers of 80 s, w. 



per rupee, i 

per rupee. 


Unliiisked Biee (Dhan) ... ' 

20 

• 

314 *«9ra 

164 


26 
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Tlie following table gives the increase of rent-rates since i84»0« 
according to Mr. Finucane's calculations : — c 



Average rate 
per bigah in 
1247 Fa. 
(1840 A.D). 

Average rate 
in 1389 Fa. 
(18S2 A.D.) ut- 
cluiliug abtMot: 

Percentage of 
increase in rent- 
rates since 
1840. 


p. A. P. 

R. 

A. 

P. 


Tubkii Ehas ... 4 ... 

1 1 3 

3 

1 

9 

188 

Tnbka Mngribi 

1 1 3 

1 

14 

9 


Mobamodpur 8ankara 

• not given 

3 

12 

0 


Dulsinhaserai 

• not given 

3 

1 

9 

— — 

Eooksa •«. 

• not given 


Wm 

3 



'I’ubka Kissenpur 

t 1 9 0 



11 

no 

Rnghnpur ••• 

tl U 0 



8 

20 

Gangowli 

1 14 8 



6 

70 


11. Now, we find from the above table that an important factor is 
wanting with respect to three villages, viz.y Mohamodpur 
Sankara, Dulsinghaserai and Eooksa. Mr. Finucane has not been 
able to ascertain the rate of rent prevalent in 1840, and it is thus 
impossible to apply the rule of proportion. In applying the rule 
of proportion, he can only take the actual rent-rate as the 
basis of his calcnlatioirs : he is certainly not justified in con- 
structing a table by assuming for his purpose a main factor. 
Nothing is more common than different rates prevailing in two 
neighbouring villages ; in fact the diversity found in the same 
locality is so very great that the Board had to give up in despair 
the long-cherished idea of Government officials of constructing a 
table of rates. As regards two of the villages, liaghupur and 
Gangowli, the rent-rates have not kept pace with the increase 
of price of 73 per cent, of Mr. Finucane's table. Tljey are 
certainly much lower than the increase shown in tables A, ‘B. 
and C. The rent of liaghupur would have to be increased* 
more than 50 per cent., if Mr. Finucaue’s idea was to be 
law. The rent of Gangowli would also have to be increased to 


* Mr. Finucane gives the rate in his final report as Re. 1-1-3, the rate 
prevalent in neighbouring villages in 1840. With regard to Dulsinhaserai, 
he simply compares the rent-rates and prices of 1868 with the rent-rates and 
prices of 18b2, and recommends redaction of the rent-rate of 1882 by 40 
per c**nt. 

t Mr. Finucane Ogives it as Re. 1-9, the rate found prevalent in a 
neighbouring village. 

X Mr. Fiuucane remarks with reference to this village, that the enhance- 
ment of rates is not excessive with reference to increase of prices, and that 
the„ present rates are low compared with Che rates of 1247 (1840 A.D.) 
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some extent. The rgnt^rate of Tiibka IHu^ribi shows only a no- 
minal increase over the rise of prices in Mr. Finucane's table« and 
is lower than the percentage of increase shown in the corrected 
tables A, B. and C. ; the rent-rate of Tiibka Kishenpiir is also 
below the percentage of increase as shpwn in tables B. and C. The 
only village in \^uch a nominal increase is shown is village 
Tubka Khas, and the explanation is not only to be found in what 
we have stated before, l>ut also as it appears to us, after a careful 
manipulation of the figures in one of Mr. Finiicane’s tables, in one 
of^is mistakes. We refer to the table headed abstract of Jumma- 
biiudi fpftblish^d at p. 1726 of the Gazette). Mr. Finacane gives 
the table thus : — 


Abstract of Jummahundi for the year 1242 F, S, (1835 A, D.) 


Total Area of 
Lands. 

1. 

2. 

Detail of Culti- 
vated lands. 

3. 

Rate of Rent 
per bigah. 

4. 

B. K. D. 

No. 

B. 

K. 

D. 

Rs. 

As. 

P. 

424 13 9 

1 

0 

7 

10 

6 

0 

0 


2 

0 

8 

15 

5 

0 

0 


3 

0 

15 

0 

4 

0 

0 


4 

0 

3 

0 

3 

4 

0 


5 

1 

9 

.10 

3 

2 

0 


6 

0 

17 

0 

3 

0 

0 


7 

1 

0 

0 

2 

11 

0 

• 

8 

11 

0 

13 

2 

10 

0 


9 

9 

17 

8 

2 

8 

0 


10 

0 

14 

0 

2 

7 

0 


11 

5 

14 

0 

2 

6 

0 


12 

2 

15 

0 

2 

4 

0 

1 

13 

16 

6 

11 

2 

0 

0 


14 

0 

15 

0 

1 

14 

0 


15 

2 

5 

0 

1 

12 

0 


16 

12 

11 

0 

1 

10 

0 


17 

32 

11 

10 

1 

8 

0 

eia 

18 

9 

16 

8 

1 

6 

e 


19 

1 

16 

13* 

1 

6 

0 


20 

t 

9 

0 

1 

4 

0 


21 

81 

7 

10 


0 

0 


22 

6 • 

16 

0 

0 

15 

0 


23 

8 

16 

0 

0 

14 

0 


24 

20 

15 

12 

0 

12 

0 


25 

3 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 


26 

3 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 


27 

19 

5 

0 

0 

8 

0 


28 

20 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 


29 

7 

2 

10 

0 

2 

0 


Bhowli. 

J9 

9 

13 

0 ' 





Jammabundi 


Rs. 459-12-10}. 
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Kow, adding ub the figttreb in column 8, we find (hat 
the tota] quantity ei land cultivated at Nuckdi (cash-rates) 
ik this village in 1835 was 282 bigalis, 15 eottahs» IV dhura, while 
addiiai|( up the 19 bigahs, 13 cottalisbeld in Bhowli, we get the 
quihtify of the culturable Jand of the village at 802 bigahs, 8 
oettabs, and not 424 bigahs, 13 cottahs, 9 dburilj as Mr. Finucane 
]^ts it in his table. It is doubtless a clerical mistake; but the 
mistake vitiates the whole of the calculation, and favours the side 
to which Mr. Fiuucane’s mind leaned. By working up the rents from 
oolumn 8 and column 4, the quantity of land and the rates, as In 
tho table following the one below, we find that the *totalc J umma 
(rent) for the Nuckdi (cash) lands is Bs. 34 9-1 0*10, which gives 
us Be. 1-3-4 per bigah, but Mr. Finucane gives the Jumma, 
including the price of the share of the produce of the 1 9 bigahs, 1 3 
cottahs Bhowli lands atBs. 459-12-10^, and the rate per bigah 
on this total Jumma would be Be. 1-8. The average rate per 
bigah, in 1882, Mr. Finucane finds to be Bs. 3-1-9 from 
the Patwary’s Jummabuudifor that year, tliough here again, by 
working out Mr. Finucane’s table, we find a different result, as we 
show below in our table ; but taking for our purpose Bs. 3-1-9, 
as the average for 1882, the percentage of increase in rent 
since 184i) is as shown in the table below : — 


4 

Avernge rate 
per bigah in 
1247 Fs. 
(1840 A.D.) 

Average rate 
in 1289 Fs. 
(1882 A.D.) 

Percentage in- 
crease in rent- 
rates since 
1840. 


Rs. A. P. 

Bb. a. P. 


TubhaEhsa ... ... 

13 4 

3 1 9 

158 


1 8 0 

3 1 9 

104 
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12 W« bare oa^ to remark that we hare net bad titV0*to 

fittbjeefc Mr. Fijiucane^ other figures to a similar close sorutinye 
To sum up, we have sbo^im that a variety of causes, fofeoiost 
amongst them competition and the prevalence of higher rents ia 
the vicinity, have conduced to bring up the rent-rates iu the traet. 
examined by Mr.^Finucane ; that these reot-rates, compar^ wHh 
the rent-rates pronounced to be abnormally low by a oofo(>etent 
authority, are not at ail high ; that they are not high with 
regard to the productiveness of the tract, when compared with Uie 
reft-rate of the tract examined by Babu Parbutty Charan RaC 
That, as* a iSatter of fact, the incidence of rent in the district of 
Mozafarpur as found from the Road-cess returns, is tmt at all 
high. That the valuation per square mile shows that the rent io 
Mozafarpur is lower than rents in several districts of Bengal* 
That Mr. Finucane was not at all justified in throwing out of 
his calculations the prices of other valuable products and framing his 
tables on the. prices of cereals alone ; that even on that cakmla- 
tioD, it has not at all been made out that the rents are high and 
are the result of illegal enhancement That if private dontraota 
were to be done away with, and only the method of Mr. Finucane 
adopted, in determining what is the equitable rate of rent^ the 
rent-rate, in the tract examined by him would have to be raised 
all round, as the following table clearly shows, and not tS be 
reduced, as he recommends * 


• 

/ 

/ 

Average rate 
per bigah ia 
1947 Fs (1840) 
A. Dv 

Add 184 per 
cent, for in- 
crease in 
prices. 


Existing all 
round rate 
per bigah. 

Percentage of 
increase on ex- 
isting rates that 

wiirhave tp be 
aiada. 

TubkAKhas 

Rs. As. P. 

<34 

Rs. As. P. 

• 3 4 


Rs. As. P. 

fl 9 g 

3» 

Tabka M agrSii .. 

113 

I tg 9 

306 

• 

s 14 9 


Tttbka KIshenpur •• 

290 

ti S3 • 

469 

3 S *» 

9 » 

Raghupnr •• 

f 14 0 

369 

5 9 0 

a 4 8 

tt8 

GofowH •• 

f 14 8 

360 

• 

5 • 8 

■ 

So 

i 
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13. One or two words more, with refere|ice to Mr. Finucatie's 
report, and we will have done with this part of our C£ise. Mr. Finu- 
cane, who was deputed to ascertain the rates in the 5]arhuu estates, 
appears to have travelled out of his jurisdiction, and examined 
the rates in some of the non-Narhun villages as well. The result 
of this enquiry Mr. Finucane embodies in his •fifial report. to the 
Board p. 1721), and this part of his report has been largely 
quoted by Hou’ble Mernljers in Council in support of the liilL 
Mr. Finucane finds that while the average rate all round for 
Narhun villages is Bs. 3-6 per local bigah of land under cultivation, 
or Rs. 6-6-4 per acre, the average rate all round for^he non- 
Narhun villages is Rs. 3-9-6 per bigah, or Rs. 6*12 per acre. 
That, as regards two villages, Damodarpiir, and Jaizpatee, for which 
alone the data for comparison were available, the area under culti- 
vation has increased 3 per cent, in the former village, and decreased 
8*9 per cent, in the latter since 1247 Fs. (1840 A.D.), while the 
rental of these villages has increased hy 200 per cent, and 500 
per cent, respectively, in the same period. The facts as we have 
learnt from a reliable source are tliese: Damodarpur and 
Jaizpatee are resumed estates, and at the resumption pro- 
ceedings in 1840, the Amin, who was deputed to make the 
local enquiry, fixed the assets at 151 rupees, without reference 
to the actual Jumma^unui. That at the date of resumption, 
lands under cultivation m Jaizpatee were 78 bigahs only, and the 
village used to be under water for a great part of the year, till 
long after, when the Malik (proprietor) had made b&uds (embank- 
ments). Even on the Amin’s J ummabundi, the rent-rate appears to 
have been about 2 rupees, and the increase now is 850, and not 
600 per cent, as Mr. Finucane has it. Mr. Finucane takes for 
granted that the original rent-rate was fair and equitable. This 
he may be warranted in doing by the rule of proportion as 
laid down by the High Court ; but he should have borne 
in mind that in private dealings, either in this tract or else- 
where, people would not like to perpetuate a blunder by following 
a rule of proportion, if they knew that for some reason or other 
the main factor, i. a, the original rent-rate, was not fair 
and equitable. Again, on tlie facts as reported to us, the reason 
of the rise in the rent-rate is at once clear. The proprietor has 
gone on making embankments (bunds) at considerable outlay, 
and has thus rendered the lands more productive. 

14. Another matter not directly bearing on our present subject, 
but incidental to the question of the reform of the land-law, arising 
out of Mr. Finucane's report, is the absence of any custom of sub- 
letting or transferability of ryoti-holdings in the tract under Mr. 
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Finnoane^s ezamiDatlon. The rjats are now only beginning, at 
the instance of indigo ^planters and for the benefit of these latter, 
to part with th^ir lands to indigo factories, under what is design- 
ated a kurthali By Htem. Mr. Finucane says (p. 1724) There 
are few sub-tenants : these few consist merely of farm-labourers, 
who are allowed hy their employers to cultivate a bigah or so of 
their employer's laid, either on the battaia system, or at the rates 
paid by the principal tenants themselves. The system of sub- 
letting ryoti lands to indigo factories, on what are called 
tilali, pottcihs, is, I am informed by the Sub-registrar of Dulsing- 
serai, being extended, but the cases of this kind which came 
under m 3 P notice were cases in which there was a dispute between 
the ryots and zemindar in villages held khaa ; and in villages 
held under lease, they were cases in which it was alleged that the 
Dulsingserai factor}^ wished to retain possession of zirat lands 
after the expiration of its lease, on the ground that such lands 
were sub-let to it by the ryots.*’ Whether it is wise to give a 
longer rope to the ryot to hang himself, as the Bengal Tenancy 
Bill proposes to do, we leave our legislators to settle. 

III. 

1. We now come to Mr. Reynolds* memorandum, and to 'some 
otlier miscellaneous vague statements of various kinds, on which the 
charge of rack-renting in Behar is based. Mr. Reynolds com- 
pares the rental per square mile of several districts from the 
Road-cess retijrns, a method of enquiry to which his attention 
appears to have been directed by a note of the Behar Landiiolders* 
Association. This mode of enquiry, however, has one great defect, 
and - this Mr. Reynolds overlooks : it takes for granted that the 
lands of all the distiicts under comparison are equally cultivated. 
As the result of this comparison, Mr. Reynolds fitids that Behar 
is rack-rented ; but the figures which he has published in his note 
do not, however, establish bis position. The figures for the 
districts of the Patna Division are as follows 





170. 

I^QitDa ••• 

••• 

• • 

M. 2,760 

Gya 



1,600 

ShahabHd ... 



1.300 

Mozafarpiir .. 



1,471 

CurbhaDgah . . 



1,922 

SariiQ 



2,020 

Ghumparun 



742 


The average for the Patna Division is Rs. 1,635 per square 
mile, and, taking the following^ seven districts of Bengal, we find 
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that the averaife rental per equare mile is higher than the average 
of the Patna ^vision k 



. Ba. 

Burdwan 

s,ioa 

Hughely 

S.100 

Nonkhally 

1,900 

24-PergiiQnah8 

1,600 

liajahahi 

1,500 

Backergunge 

1,400 

Bungpur , 

1,800 


This does not show that the districts of the Patna Divig^on 
are more rack-rented than the districts of BengaJ^ named above. 
Bot, says Mr, Reynolds, " the question may be Ibokecf at from 
another point of view, by considering not the amount which is 
taken by the landlord, but the value of the share which is left 
to the ryot. While in Backergunge it is Bs. 16 for every 
rupee of rent the ryot pays, in Uya it is only Rs. 2 for 
each rupee of the rent." Now we ask, where did Mr. Reynolds 
get bis figures from ? Did be institute any enquiry in this 
matter? Well, no ; for Backergunge Mr. Reynolds' words.are 
is said, that in some parts of Backergunge, the rent is not more 
than one-fortieth of the gross produce. The average rent is 
probably double this, or one-twentieth ; but let us suppose it to 
be even as much as one-eiacteenth” Why leave the matter to 
guesses and suppositions, when a little enquiry would have been 
pertinent ? As for Gya, Mr. Reynolds says “ the landlord takes 
half the crop, and his share is never less than one-fourth of the 
produce." Here, again, we have no enquiry. We give below the 
figures for an average holding of a ryot in a Behar district. The 
area would be about 10 bigahs with a little homestead land for 
which no ground rent is charged. About 2 bigahs out of 10 
would be Dhi (high) lands, and the rest Tal or Bahursi. The 
Obi lands would, on an average, bear a rent of 6 rupees per 
higah, and the Bahurei 2 rupees per bigab. The rent payable 
would be 28 rupees per annum, and the produce in an average 
year would be as follows 

Bs. P. 

10 Cottahs Poppy SJ seers 11 0 

— — — — Makai 5 mde. C 0 

1 Bigah Potatoe 26 mds. 30 0 

-Makai 10 mds. 10 0 

10 Cottahs Seeds, vegetables of sorts, with Bhadoi crops, 16 0 

8 Bigahs Bahurai if Dhanwar, 16 mde. per big. 1 80 mds., 100 0 

Bari Eesari, 3 mds. per bigab see eee 16 0 

-■ Straw ese sse see ass 20 0 


Total Ba 90 S 4 o 
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8 Bigahfl B^ursi lands if) Yielding about the 
Ba^bi for wheat, pulaea, > aame price aa the 
oilseeds, &c. ) Dhanwar lands. 

2. In December 1875, Mr. Metcalfe, the Officiating Commissioner 
of the Patna Division, reported : — ‘‘ In the present year there are 
excelleqt crops in^seme places, and none at all in others. Within 
seventeen years there have been five similar years, in each of which 
a certain part of the population has diei^ of starvation ; *’ and he 
fitids one of the causes of this state of things to be the follow- 
ingfh — ** That the cultivator is left with an area barely sufficient 
to raise ^he *food he requires for his family, that in times of 
drought, having no margin of cultivation left, he is short of food, 
as the yield is below his requirements/' According to Mr. 
Metcalfe, therefore, it is the smallness of the ryots’ holding that is 
the cause of his woe. We are not told, however, what is the area 
of an average holding in Behar ; but granting that the area is 
comparatively small, what does it show? That overpopulation, 
the exclusive devotion of the people to agricultural pursuits, 
and the sub-division of holdings, under the law of inheritance both 
Hindu and Mohamedan, are doing their work in diminishing 
the size of the Byoti holdings, and that the land system of the pro* 
vince is not at all answerable for tins result. If, as on the other 
hand we find, keen competition has not yet succeeded in raising 
rents to rack-rents, we ought to see therein the good will 
of the zemindars to their ryots, and the advantage of customary 
tenures, which* we ought not to be in a burry to abolish by a 
stroke of the pen. 

3. Mr. Metcalfe’s remarks appear primarily to have led to the 
deputation of Messrs. Geddes and Mac Donnell to report upon 
the condition and prospects of the country. The full text 
of their report has never beon given to the public. They ascribe 
the ryots* ills and woes to the precariousuess of their tenure. 
Whether, owing to this precariousuess, rents had risen to rack- 
rents, they do not say ; and they do not give us the facts on which 
they base their assertion. No authentic cases of illegal ejectment 
are found in the quotation from their reports, embodied in the 
despatch of the Government of Iiiclia to the Secretary of State 
for India ; and, as a matter of fact, we know from the records 
of the Civil Courts, that ejectment suits in the districts 
embraced in their enquiry, are very few. Mr. Finucane in 
bis enquiry finds that almost all the ryots in the tract exa- 
mined by him have rights of occupancy, and that they have 
been holding their lauds for a long time without any kind 
of disturbance. With all evidence, negative and positive, before us 
we can only set down Mr. Geddes' statement, that the people 
who plough and sow, and who ought to reap, have not a reasoname 

26 
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aflsurance as to the fruit of their industry, to high-flown rhetoric.* 
This, and other reports of the same kind, tlie {ext of which lias never 
been published, led to the apppintment of tlie Behar Rent Com- 
mission. But the moderate nature of their recommendations attests 
that Boh ar was not in tliat chronic state of disorder and insecurity 
of landed tenures which sensational writers had. oiiosen to represent. 
Mr, Finucane^s report was not before the Government of India 
when it indited its despatch to the Secretary of State for India in 
March 1882. The only evidence on which it thought fit to con- 
demn the landed system of Behar as rack-renting, and to represent 
the condition of its ryots as low and depressed, ^vas ^^primarily 
the note of Mr. Reynolds and the vague statements of the sort 
we have pointed out before. An undue amount of importance is 
given to some of these statements in the speeches of the 
Members of Council. 

IV. 

i. The Committee of the Behar Landholders* Association in 
one of their notes give the following table of rent-rates, which they 
say they had collected from the Statistical Reporters : — 


Patna m 

Average rate of 
Rent per bigah 

Rs. A. P. 
,.160 

Gya •« 

. 0 11 

0 

Bhahabad «. 

. 1 0 

8 

Durhhnuga 

..10 

0 

Mozafarpur ., 

,. 1 8 

2 

Baruu 

. 1 7 

1 

Chumparun .. 

. 0 14 

6 

Nuddea 

.. 0 15 

0 

Jessore .« 

. 0 14 

10 

Miirshidabad 

. 1 0 

7 

Dacca .• 

,. 0 14 

5 

Furidpur 

. 0 12 

0 

Backergunge 

. 1 6 

5 

Mymensiugh 

0 15 

0 


The Committee say ** the above table shows the average Nuckdi 
rent per bigah in some of the important districts of Bengal and Behar. 


* It is satisfactory to find that Mr. Geddes’ colleague, Mr. MacDonuell, 
had soon reason to recaut with respect to SSarun, one of the North 
Gangetic districts. Mr. MacDouiielfs statements with reference to this 
district ill 1879-80, i, e. three years after, is ** Before 1 came to Sarun, 1 
was aware that it was the most densely populated district in Behar, and 
the most highly cultivated. My informal iou also was to the effect that 
the material condition of the people was low, and the mental impression 
thus created was streiigthened by what 1 had read in the General Review 
of that year’s Administration Report, and by the note on this head 
which my predecessor recorded for my information. The note was very 

expressive. ' The natural condition of the people,’ said Mr. Fawsey, 'has been 
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If the result appears to be more favourable to the Bengal ryots 
than to the ryots of Behar, the reason is not far to seek ; it is only 
the best land^in Behar that are held in Nuckdi, the inferior class 
being oftener held under Bhowli tenure. These Nuckdi lauds 
of Behar never yield less than two crops, whereas a cultivator in 
Bengal scarcely ^raises more than one crop from his laud. It will, 
perhaps, be asked^why then are the actual cultivators of this 
province poor and poverty-stricken, and why every famine brings 
tJiiem to the point of starvation No statistics, so far as the 
Committee are aware, are available to show whether the 
actual cultiv^ors of this province had to seek gratuitous relief, 
or to engage themselves as day-labourers on relief works, daring the 
famine of 1873. During the worst months of the famine year, 
i. e,, July and August, some of them had to seek for grain ad- 
vances, which they contracted to pay back hy yearly instalments, 
and that is all the measure of relief they required and received 
(vide Sir Richard Temple’s Famine Minute). But it must be 
remembered that the famine of 1873 was exceptional in its 
character. It had been preceded hy years of had harvests. " 

2. According to the enquiry of the Committee of the Association, 
it was the great landless class that received most of the State re- 
lief, and it is this class which, compared with the corresponding 
class in Bengal, is really poverty-striken. Neither the zemindar, 
nor the system of land-tenures, has, however, anything to answer 
for in this matter. The Committee, in their note, say “ the 
mistake is too^ often made, that in describing the actual conditiou 
of Behar, whether in official reports or sensational pamphlets, 
the distinction between this class and the actual cultivators is 
lost sight of. On examination it will be found that there 
has been a greater upheaval of the masses in Behar than in 
Bengal, simply owing to their connection with land. Fifteen- 
sixteenths of the cultivating classes in Behar are dmwn 
from the castes of Kurmis, Kairis, Ahirs (Gowalas), Rajputs and 
Babhuns. Kurinis and Kairis are exclusively a cultivating class. 
It is well-known that these castes depend for their livelihood 


as bad as could bo, short of actual starvation.* 1 was therefore prepared 
to find iu Sariiu even greater poverty than 1 had found in North Behar. 

** 1 have bud a good deal of experience iu the way of enquiries into 
the coudit on of the people iu this }>rovince. In the course of such en- 
quiries I have at one time or another travelled over all North Behar, 
Chumparun excepted. Siuce I joiued this appointment I have seen every 
thing Saruii has to show iu the way of varying couditious of social and 
economic life. The result is this: my first visit to the interior produced 
on my mind the impression that, eompared with his fellow-subjects across 
the Goiiduck and Gauges, the Sarun rxot was a well-to-do man, aud every 
day that has passed since has bsoiight to notice fiometuing or other confir. 
mative of that first impression.'* 
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on owning or holding land as cultivators or owners. Only a few 
of them in towns serve as gardeners, but ^Jven then they hold 
some land as cultivators on their own account, and ^tegard service 
as supplemental and subsidiary. There is no doubt that the 
class is daily prospering, as it should, for there is hardly another 
class of industrious peasants to be found like in India. Several 
of these peasants have now risen from the position of mere 
cultivators to that of owners or farmers of land, and it is 
they who are the money-lenders in their villages. The Ahirs 
(Qowalas) who form fully a sixth of the population of this pno- 
vince, are, besides their caste occupation of milk-i:ien.^n many 
cases cultivators. There are many persons of this class who are 
owners of estates or prosperous farmers. The mere cultivators 
are not at all badly and though not so industrious as Kairis 
and Kurmis, they make a good livelihood hy supplementing 
the produce of their fields by what they get by tending their 
cows and buffaloes. As a rule, they are addicted to strong drink, • 
and it is on this account that they are' found, though happily 
in very few cases, to he in poverty. The Babhuns and Rnjputs 
are owners and farmers of estates, and are also cultivators. 
They never cultivate with their own hands, but have their cul- 
tivation done by hired servants. As cultivators tliey are the 
veritable terrors of tlieir landlords, and it is doubtful whether 
there is a corresponding^ class of prosperous middlemen in Bengal 
like these Babliuii and Rajput cultivators of Bebar. To us it 
appears to be a gratuitous assumption to hold tjiat the ryots 
of Behar are worse off than the people of their class in other 
parts of India, or that they are weaker than their landlords. "j* 
If they are at times found to be in debt, the reason must be 
Bougiit for, to a great extent, in that great stimulant of Hindoo 
extravagance, inariiage expenditure.” 

8. In Behar, socially, as regards the point of caste, the ryots in 

* The district of Fatoa paj's a greater amount of exciHe revenue than 
any of the other districts under the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
With a population of 1,559,638, the district of Patna pays an excise revenue 
of Rs. 477,913, whereas Nuddea, with a population of 1,812,995, pays an 
excise revenue of Be. 116,815 only^ and the districts of Jessore, Murshida- 
bad, Dacca, Furrudpur, Backergunge and Myroensiuha, with populations of 
2,075,021, 1,349,660, 1,870,266, 1,602,436, 1,887,586 and 2,349,917 pay 
excise revenues of Rs. 83,669, Rs. 166,281, Rs. 161,295, Ra. 42,312, 
Bs. 73,512 and Its. 224,607 respectively. The other districts of Behar 
pay a comparatively greater amount of excise revenue than the districts 
of Bengal. We take the figures from the Administration Report of 1879-80, 
the figures for later yeai s are worse. ^ v * 

fit may be iuteresting to those who are under the impression that 
the ryot in Behar is depressed, to know that here the germs of & land league, 
with the best of organisations, already exist in the Fnuohaits; a Kairi 
or Kurmi would be visited by bis Punchait with the severest social 
punishments, if he were to take a settlement from the landlords of lands 
out of which a brother Kairi or Kurmi has been ejected. 
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many cases belong to the same class as tho zemmdar, and are 
oftentimes of bis kitfe and kin. There is no social barrier Whicli 
separates the* laudloixl from his ryots, when they both belong 
to one caste, and the degree of education amongst them is 
about equal. There is, of coarse, no public opinion, as repre- 
sented by the prj^ss, in Behar villages ; but the sort of local 
public opinioTi, which is engendered by the feeling of caste and 
clanship, is much stronger ; and the zemindars dare not disregard 
the feelings of his fellow-caste people. • Tlie Behar ryot, like ryota 
in«all parts of India, has a home, a family and his little society to 
move in,^udiwithin this circle he lives though in a less expensive 
style, just as the landlord whose lands he bolds. His great ambition 
is to be the ticcadaroi his village, and ultimately a part-proprietor, 
and chances are not long wanting to the thrifty and painstaking. 

4. A great portion of the whole area of Behar is comprised in 
a few Rajes, Rajea which have hitherto withstood many a revo- 
lution in the laud. Two of these big Rajes had been until lately 
under the management of the Court of Wards, and not a pice 
has been added to their rent-roll since tlie proprietors them- 
selves assumed direct charge of their estates. The Doomraon 
Raj has been extolled by successive Lieutenant-Governors for 
its good managoment, and the Bettiah Raj is under the manage- 
ment of a European gentleman who has tlie honor of a seat in 
the Legislative Council of India. Anortier portion, and by no 
means an inconsiderable portion, of the province is held by 
indigo plantei;s and by Government as khas mahals, and the 
remaining portion by zemindars, great and small, many of whom 
are very favorably mentioned in the Divisional Reports for the 
prudent management of their zemindaries. In the Council and 
outside the Council, the charge of rack-renting has, however, 
been brought against the zemindars of Behar as a class ; and 
the object of this article has been to show on what slender basis 
of proof the charge rests. If we had space and time for in- 
vidious comparisons, we might have shojvn, that in the treatment 
of its ryots in khas mehals, as, for instance, in Deara Magarpal, 
Deara Kurji, in the district of Patna or escheated estates of Oya 
and Shahabad, Government, as proprietor, is worse than the most 
rack-renting zemindar of this province. 

6. There is, ^however, clear evidence, that the condition of the 
ryots, far from deteriorating, as it would do, if there were any- 
thing intrinsically wrong, in the land-system of Behar, is 
improving year by year. The OflSciating Commissioner, Mr. Edgar, 
in summing up the District Reports for the year 1879-80, thus 
states his general conclusions : — 

I have made unusually fujl quotations from the district and 
sub-divisional reports, because they seem to me to show, in spite 
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of considerable variations of opinion, that the keenest and closest 
observers discern a decided improvement sn tlie condition o{ 
the people, and this coincides with the result of Cnj own obser- 
vations. Of course, in dealing with so large and complex a subject 
as this, there is great danger of making untrustworthy generaliza- 
tions from insufficient data, and the diilerence sc{, often found in 
the condition of tracts neighbouring one another warns us 'of the 
folly of making sweeping statements to cover all the facts of an area 
so great and so varied as that of Behar, Still, while keeping 
these considerations fully iu view, I can state with some cogfi- 
dence that all the available evidence seems to poigt to a steady 
improvement in the material condition of the people throughout 
the division. In some places this improvement may be scarcely 
appreciable, and in most places it may be slow ; but in others, 
again, it is well marked and comparatively rapid. I would ascribe 
this mainly to the improvement of communications, and to the 
consequent rise of the price of agricultural produce ; but I think 
it is also in some measure due to a gradual, but very real, awaken- 
ing of intelligence among all classes of tlie people.” 

6. We extract the following from the Administration Report of 
the Patna Division for the year 1880-81 

“ The Collector of Mozufarpur states that the condition of the 
agricultural classes has been bettered by improved commimicatiou 
which opened out new markets for their produce. 

**lu Sarun, from which distiictthe Collector, Mr. MacDonnell, in 
the previous year’s report, took occasion to say tl^at the people 
were iu better circumstances than people of the same class in 
Tirhut, and that they did not present to him the impoverished 
appearance he had been led to expect, this satisfactory state of 
things has been maintained. 

** Of Durbhanga, it is said that there has been a marked im- 
provement in the condition of the people. 

The Collector of Patna considers that considerable improvement 
is manifest, both in respect of the actual condition of the people 
and of their increasing knowledge of the means necessary for their 
own defence against exactions, and in their pecuniary ability to 
avail themselves of these means. 

** Tlie material condition of the cultivators in the north of the 
Sliahahad district is believed by tbe Commissioner to be above 
the average of Bengal and Behar, owing to the prevalence of tenant 
right in the form of -tenures and of occupancy rights. 

“ In Qya, the general state of the people is said to be slowly 
rising, though the Collector believes that the BliowU system is a 
bar to improvement. The Commissioner differs from Mr. 
Kemble on this point, holding that, when wages are paid 
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in kindi the payment of renta in kind cannot be very detri- 
mental. • 

" On the whole, the Lieutenant-Governor is gratified to be able 
to concur in the view expressed by Mr. Halliday that the pro- 
vince of Behar is not in that state of collapse and ruin which it 
has pleased soipe^ sensational writers to represent as its condition 
to the* public during the past year." 

7. In reply to an address of the Behar Landholders’ Association, 
Sir Ashley Eden said in November 1861 : — 
r" You have quoted, from a speech made by me at Sonepur in 
1877, ce^tain^reinarks on the uusatisfactory condition of the ryots 
in Behar, and the evils of the Ticcaduri system at that time, and 
you have also quoted extracts from the Administration Report of 
this year, showing how very much the condition of the peasantry 
has improved since then, I can assure you that nothing has 
given me greater pleasure than to notice, as 1 have had ample 
opportunities of doing, the extraordinary improvement in the 
coiiditioa of the people. It has made itself manifest in a hundred 
ways daily, even to the most casual observer. I hear the same story 
from people of all classes, official and non*officia), and it is a 
matter for general congratulation. 

One other quotation, and we have done. On the 14th February 
1882, at the banquet dinner on the occasion of the installation of 
the Maharajah of Doomraou, Sir Ashley* said: — 

“ I am very glad to hear your testimouy to the prosperity and 
general happkiess of the people of this part of the country. Your 
remarks are in accordance with the reports of the district officers 
of all parts of the province, and 1 trust there are many more 
years of good season in store for Behar to place it above fear of 
scarcity in future bad seasons. 

Whether it is as my friends, Mr. Levinge and Major Hey wood, 
affirm, in consequence of the splendid system of canals constructed 
under their supervision, or whether it is from the superiority and 
security of the tenants’ position compared with that position in 
other parts of Bengal, or whether it may also, to some extent, be 
due to the life and energy thrown into tlie agricultural develop- 
ment of the distriot, by those •enterprising neighbours of the 
Maharajah who have converted the Jugdispur jungle into a garden, 
and have taught the people how to manage the property and make 
sugar, there is no doubt that this progress of Shahabad as a pro** 
ducing district has of late years ^en enormous, and 1 know no 
district in India in which I would soouer possess a large landed 
property than that in which we now are. ’’ 


G. 



One spake and said : Man hath abolished God ; 

God’s reign is ended, and the reign of Man 

Begins ; the chain is loosed, broken the rod 

That fettered us^and scourged since Time began. 

The night is over, risen is the Sun. 

Rejoice, ye people that were sunk and bound 

In misery and iron, the fight is won, 

Your foe is vanquished, long-lost truth is found. 

The ancient riddle is resolved at length, 

The ancient lie that toitured us disproved, 

Roused from false dreams Man shall renew his strength, 
And feel the weight that crushed his growth removed. 

The hideous figment that enslaved the world 
Has peiislied, the foul snake that coiled its rings 

Around the writhing soul at last is hiuled 
Into the limbo of dead hateful things. 

No more shall on that unclean shrine be shed 
Mail’s bitter saciifice of blood and tears ; 

Slain is the worm that on his heart was fed. 

Whose muiky pinions darkened all his years. 

Bound by no tie, save human brotherhood, 

Absolved from superstition’s poisonous stain. 

On to the true, the beautiful, the good, 

Man, ever pressing, surely shall attain. 

Another, listening, mused ; Is this indeed 
The last result, the final goal of thought 1 

And was it to evolve this crowning creed 
That all the forces of all time have wrought? 



N& and Yes. 

§ 

'Tis true with Bap<irstitj<m*8 wars and woes 
Tifne’s reSord teems aiwl every soil is red; 

The noblest^ turned to evil, basest grows. 

The worst corruption from best source Is bred. 

But is it shre that no diviner ear 

Than Man's has ever hearkened to their cry 
Who deemed that somewhere Inhere was OUe to' hear 
The myriad-throated wail of agony 1 

What of the great ones of old time whose trust 
Was iu a coDsciousuess they held divine, 

A power that on the unjust and the just 
Alike, indeed, had bidden His sun to shine. 

Whom mercy, truth and justice yet did please— 
Were all the dead wise men who thus believed 
A Kempis, Plato, Wordsworth, Socrates, 

Mazziiii, Milton, utterly deceived? 

The burning faith of prophet aud^of seer, 

The patient trust of them that work and wait. 
Are tlieso nought but illusion, but tbe sheer 
Stupendous satire of a soulless fate 

On human folly ? Was there nought of truth 
Bebiud the vision of the Will supreme 
That dawned, ere yet the world had lost its youth, 
Ou some who ** did not^ aam it was a dream ? 

The wondrous work, the many-sided mind 
Oi Man, imagination, science, art, 

Have these all-blind ly sprung from matter blind, 

A growth wherein no consciousness had part ? 

Did primal atoms that bad wildly clashed 

Through myriad years in aimless, fruitless strife. 
By some chance wave in some new order dashed. 
Unwittingly evolve phe germ of life ? 
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JVo and Yes. 
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Or doth some Master Purpose guide the march 
Of Being from begiunings dark fi.nd de^. 

Until at last through death’s triumphal arch 
It pass and into full fruition sweep ? 

Howe’er it be, they surely have not erred 

Who^ hoping still that truth and love extend 
Further than eye* hath seen or ear hath beards 
Possessed their souls in patience till the end. 

H. C. Inwiif, 



THE QUARTER. 

T he Benga> Tenancy Bill and tlie Calcutta International 
Exhibition, now successfully opened, have combined during 
the past quarter to distract public; attention somewhat from 
the llbert Bill, but, in spite of this, that measure has maintained 
it^ position as the one absorbing public topic of the day. The 
cleyelopr:.Jnr of events during the quarter has tended not 
only to sustain, but greatly to aggravate, the animosity of its 
opponents, and at the time of writing the European feeling 
against the Bill and its authors is probably more passionate 
and hitter than at any previous stage of the discussion. 

The principal interest of this absorbing controversy has shifted 
its ground during the quarter from India to England. Here 
the questionMms at last attained its proper position in the front 
rank of political topics, and is being as hotly discussed on the 
platforn) and in the press as any question of domestic politics. 
Although this discussion involves much misrepresentation, and 
perhaps adds bitterness to an already sufSciently embittered 
controversy, it can scarcely be regretted oq general grounds, as it 
must tend to disperse that depressing ignorance of, and indiffer- 
ence to, Indian affairs which is so regrettable a characteristic 
of the British filector. 

This awakening of interest has been mostly due to the arrival 
of Mr. Atkins, the delegate selected by the various working men’s 
associations in this country to represent their objections to the 
Ilhert Bill to their brothers at home. Mr. Atkins arrived in 
England early in October and has since been diligently engaged 
in executing his commission, and has spoken vigorously at numer- 
ous meetings of working-men and others throughout the country. 
His efforts were at starting far from successful. His first public 
appearance was at the Annual Congress of Amalgamated Railway 
Servants of England, Scotland, Ij^eland and Wales, held at 
Edinburgh. At one of the meetings of this Congress, 
Mr. Atkins endeavoured to explain the nature of the strong 
objections which the European working-men in India felt towards 
this Bill, and enlarged on the dangers to which themselves, 
their wives and daughters would be subject in the event of its 
being passed. His address was listened to attentively but without 
appreciation, and at its close he was subjected to a series of 
* badgering’ questions which showed conclusively that his audience, 
well versed in Railway matters, yrere scarcely in a position 
to appreciate arguments based upon some acquaintence witk 
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India. One delegate T^lshed to know vhethef it was not true that 
one Hindu sect would count it an unpardonable sin to hurt 
even a fly» obviously meaning that people who were so scrupulous- 
ly careful of the rights of insects might safely be entrusted 
lyi.th the guardianship of t.h6 liberty and character of Kuropean 
working-men. Finally, the Congress unanimously passed the 
following resolution 

« 

That, in the opinion of this meeting, the policy of the Indian Govern- 
ment should be to freely open all ofidcial poaitioiiB to every peri3on» 
irrespective of race and creed, provided always that such is duly 

qualified for the office. " 

There is no doubt that this was intended os a distincjt 
rebuff for Mr. Atkins, and it was so interpreted by the sup- 
porters of the Bill : but its opponents were perhaps justified 
in seeiug, in the last clause of the resolution, a begging of the 
whole question. 

This opening meeting has been followed by others held 
in all parts of the country, in which the Railway delegate, 
in no way disheartened by his chilling reception at Edinburgh^ 
Jjas read papers or delivered addresses with the same object in 
view. And it is quite clear that these meetings have met 
with a success for which the Edinburgh Congress scarcely pre- 
pared us. At all, resorutioDS condemning the Bill and demanding 
its withdrawal have been passed with only a .slight opposition. 
This success has been all the more encouraging to those who 
pppose the measure, as it has been secured in the face of au 
prgarnized attempt on the part of the Liberal Associations 
Ihrouglmut the country to pack the meetings, and so prevent 
Hr. Atkins from gaining a patient hearing. There seems 
jto be little doubt tiiat this piece of strategy has been resorted 
to hy these so-called Liberal Associations, and whatever may 
be our views on politics in general, or this measure in particular, 
it is impossible to avoid stigmatising this attempt to stifle 
freedom pf discussion es a disgrace to those who have made 
it. Perhaps the most important of these meetings, and certainly 
that at which these party tactics were most fully patent, was 
a meeting of the Balloon Society held in the Westminster 
Aquaruim under the Chairmanship of Colonel Malleson, at which 
Mr. Atkios reed a paper on the libert Bilh The Radical 
plubs of the neighbourhood bad coutri.ved to buy up most 
pf the tickets issued by the Balloon Society for admission to 
this meeting, and the consequence was a very stormy discussion 
in which Mr. Atkins had ti^ utmost difficulty in gaining a 
hearing for his views. Ip spite'of this, bowevei*, a resolution 
Ijbrpngly condemning the Bid was carried by a laige minority. 
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Uf. Aikiiw baa alu addressed, meetii^ at Exeter, Bartlmoo), 
Hackney, Newport, Sheffield, aed maDj other places. These haye 
generally been workiug-men’e meetings, but in some eases 
have been meetings of Conservative Associations, although, as 
a rule, he has endeavoured to steer clear of any identification 
with either political party. As an instance of this, we may 
mention a meeting at Hartlepool, attended by many leading 
Iqcal Liberals, at which a resolution «wa8 passed calling upon the 
Liberal Member to oppose the Bill in Parliament. But, . besides 
these appearances of the Bailway delegate, the llbert Bill has 
become & "^prominent topic upon which to base denunciations 
of the Government at those Conservative meetings which have 
been held In the autumn recess throughout England. Our old 
friend, Mr. Branson, whose oration at the Town Hall meeting in 
Calcutta, equally eloquent and imprudent, is still within our 
memories, has not been terrified into silence by the effect of 
his speech upon native feeling here, but has resumed his interrupt- 
ed career of deuuuciatiou ut home. He delivered a long oration 
against the Bill, marked by bis usual violent eloquence, at M 
great Couservative meeting at Birmingham, and another at a 
meeting at Exeter. Mr. David Flunket, M. P. for Dublin 
University, who has a reputation for a cultured academic style 
of eloquence, delivered two impassioned orgtious against the Bill 
at Bromptou aud Chelsea, which attracted great attention, and 
are said to have produced a deep impressiou on public opinion. 

The Couservative leaders, the Marquis of Salisbury and Sir Stafford 
Northcote. have also expressed their opposition to the measure, 
though in somewhat guarded terms. 

Simultaneously witii this elevation of the llbert Bill into a 
platform question at home, a keen controversy has been going on 
in the daily aud weekly papers and the monthly magazines, 
regarding its policy or impolicy, and the arguments pro aud con, 
with which we have so long been familiar in India, are being 
placed before the British public with great force on both sides. 

We need not here refer to the general run of daily papers, except 
to say that several of the leading liberal organs of the provinces 
display in its discussion an amount of ignorance and prejudice 
that is perfectly astonishing, cousidering the general enlightenment 
of the Liberal press. The cause represented by the llbert Bill would 
certainly gain if its advocates in the daily press at home relied 
less upon some high-sounding formula from the litany of Libera- 
ismi and more upon arguments based upon a knowledge ^ 
our position in India and the complex relations of European 
and native society. When wet find a journal of* the reputation 
ayad character .of the Liverpool Doily Poet^ edited by so hard-headed 4 
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a rcasoner as Mr. Edward RusseU, supporting tbe decision of the 
Edinburgh Railway delegates by reproducing th6 old exploded 
charges against the European non-official community of 
systematically and brutally ill-treating the natives, and sneering at 
their pretensions to have their claims considered by reminding 
them that they are only interlopers/* our Ye^ret at the bitter- 
ness and violence of the present controversy is considerably 
modified by the prospect of having such ignorant prejudices 
finally exploded, and the true position and claims of the largest sec- 
tion of our European community here duly recognised^t home. Tbe 
Times and other daily papers have republished from the 
Gazette of India the opinions of the local authorities, and there 
can be no doubt that the almost unanimous condemnation of the 
Bill by the officials consulted has made a very deep impression 
upon public opinion. Some time back, there seemed no posibility 
of the Liberal party treating the Bill in any but a party 
light, and tbe divisions of opinion were almost strictly on party 
lines. But if the present controversy goes on at borne, 
there seems to be some chance that by the time the question 
comes up for Parliamentary discussion, if that time ever arrives, 
the published opinions of so many Indian officials adverse to the 
Bill, and the arguments and reasoning of its prominent opponents 
here and at home, may have made so many converts that the result 
of a division may not be quite such a foregone conclusion. 

We may here refer briefly to the principal contril^utions to the 
controversy on either side. The most weighty presentation of the 
arguments against the Bill has been conveyed in two letters by 
Sir James Fitzjames Stephen to the Times published early in 
November. These letters are the result of a careful study of 
the opinions of the local authorities, of which Sir Fitzjames 
Stephen says have read them carefully from end to end, and 
they appear to me to supply clear proof that the arguments 
against the Bill are conclusive ; I should have added that they 
also show the arguments in its favour to be imperceptible, if it 
were not true that some highly distinguished persons think 
otherwise. I will try to gkve iny reasons for this in a form 
intelligible to English readers.” The letter then resolves itself into 
an attempt to explain to those ignorant of Indian affairs the 
precise hearing of the measure upon the interests of the European 
population and the standing of native officials. Mr. Justice 
StepliGii shows that originally the English in India were subject 
not only to a different sot of criminal courts, but to a different code 
of criminal law from the natives,” and that the improvements which 
have taken place during the last half century have had for their 
tendency and object not to alter the law to which Englishmen 
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were subject^ but to extend what was substantially English 
law to natives/" He <,hen explains how, on the ground of admi* 
nistrative inconvenience, jurisdiction over Europeans was extended 
in 1861 to various provincial High and Chief Courts, the privilege 
of trial by Jury remaining untouched. When, owing to the 
increasing Euro^an population, this extended jurisdiction was 
still fo'und insunicibnt, Europeans were in 1872 made liable to 
imprisonment up to a year upon conviction before a Sessions 
Judge, and up to three months on conviction before a Magistrate of 
the^^rst class. Down to this time, no Englishman in India 
could be dji^piived of either his liberty or his life upon a criminal 
charge, unless he was convicted by a jury of Englishmen.” When, 
in the code of 1872, they were deprived in certain cases of this right 
of trial by jury, it was understood that this was only surrendered on 
condition that, in cases in which, before this time, they had a 
right to English juries, they should now have a right to 
English Judges,*’ Mr. Stephen thus makes out with great force 
that the privilege of being tried hy English Judges was a 
substitute' for the greater privilege of being tried by English juries, 
which the Europeans surrendered quietly, recognising the in- 
convenience of the existing law, but only on the clear understand- 
ing that this smaller privilege was substituted in its stead. 
This is the great point in Mr. Justice Stephen’s first letter. *'Eng- 
lishmen ought not to lose the privilege of trial by a jury of their 
countrymen, or, when the judge of fact and law is one and the 
same person, of trial by a countryman, merely because the general 
system of criminal justice which they established in India, to 
its advantage, does not, and cannot, include trial by jury/’ He 
then reproduces for the English public, with great clearness and 
'force, the arguments with which we in India are already so 
familiar, tending to show that the Europeans are altogether just- 
fied in their demand that this right of trial by their own country- 
men should be preserved to them, as the only means of securing to 
them impartial justice in the peculiar relations in which they stand 
towards the native populations. In bis second letter Mr. Stephen 
devotes his arguments to showing that this privilege of Europeans 
involves no slight to native judges.* He re-states his well-known 
proposition “ that the privilege of jurisdiction is the privilege 
of the prisoner, not the privilege of the judge,** and proceeds : — 

think that a Judge not only may, but,’ought in juatioe to hinisaelf, to 
resent any distinction between himself and his colleagues which does not 
rest on solid avowable grounds, and which affects in any way bis rank or his 
pay, or implies that he is less fit than they are to discharge the general duties 
of his office. He ought, in short, to resent any distiction which implies 
iW he is their moral, social, or intellectual inferior. ^ Any one who tamely 
acquiesced in such a distinction' would, 1 think, act in a manner unbecom- 
ing of a man of spirit. If, however, he i# in these essential respects on ao 
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equality with other membera of hk cleas, 1 think that he ought to (e iatisfled, 
and that if, for some grave public reason, it is thought advisable to make 
between the duties of di&)rent members of the same class a distinction which 
ituidies no moral, social, or intellectual inferioritj, which in no wav affects 
rank or pay, and which involves nothing more than a division of labour, 
a Judge ought to acoiiiesce in it, whether he thinks it wise or not, remem- 
bering that Judges, like all other official persous, are made for the public,, 
and not the public for the Judges, * 

The arguments against the Ilbert Bill Lave never been more 
forcibly and more temperately expressed than in these two im« 
portaut letters of Mr. Justice Stephen. 

On the other side, we need here only refer to a le^t{if^from Mr. 
W. W. Hunter to the Times which states succinctly the viewa 
of those who support the measure. His argument may be briefly 
stated thus : By a long series of pledges given by successive Secre* 
taries of State, by Parliament, and by Her Majesty the Queen, we 
have succeeded in securing the loyalty of the native populations 
of India. The proposed extension of criminal jurisdiction over. 
Europeans to native judges is directly involved in these pledges. 
Faith in our word has made the natives loyal subjects — now that 
their loyalty is ensured, shall we break these pledges so solemnly 
given ? Mr. Hunter discusses some of the arguments advanced by 
the Judges of the Calcutta High Court, notably that based upon 
the rapidly diminishing numbers of native competition civilians, 
and the alleged total ^unfitness of the statutory civilians for any 
such responsibility. Mr. Hunter shows that in the Regulations 
for the appointment of the new statutory civilians ratified by 
Parliament, it was expressly stipulated that there should be no 
distinction whatever between the statutory civilians and their 
covenanted native fellows, but that both were to he treated in 
every sense as one body. Adopting this view, Mr. Hunter there- 
fore pays no heed to the arguments of the High Court Judges 
showing the unfitness of the statutory civilians for the new pri- 
vilege, but passes* on to develop* the statement made by him in 
the Legislative Chamber, namely, that native civilians trained 
at home come out here more English in thought and feeling 
than Englishmen themselves.” This statement, received with 
some surprise, Mr. Hunter now caps hy showing that these native 
civilians are better qualified to try Englibhnieu than the Euro- 
pean members' of* the same service. Oue-half of the native Ben- 
gal civilians are barristers^at^-law and members of some Inn of 
Court, whilst only one^thirteeuth of the European civiliaiJS*of the 
same province possess this high qualification for judicial functions. 
Every one of the five senior native civilians interested in this ques- 
tion of jurisdiction is a barrister-at-law. Mr. Hunter’s argu- 
ments would, perhaps, have been more convincing, if he had faced 
the question of the fitnessf of statutory civilians for this extended 
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jurisdiction boldly, jnstead of avoiding it by an obvious subter* 
iiige. We are glad, tiowever, to observe from a telegram just 
received that Mr. Hunter has in a subsequent letter applied him- 
self to proving the fitness of this class of civilians for the functions 
that it is proposed to bestow upon them, although, as details are 
wantiixg, it is im||o^ihle to estimate the weight of his argumentEU 
In India itself, the animosity and ilUfeeling engendered hy the 
Rill has passed, we regret to say, Jnto an acuter stage during 
the quarter. The opponents of the Bill expected, rightly or 
wi'iMigly, that the almost unanimous expression of opinion against 
the Rill <i:^the authorities consulted would be followed either by 
its withdrawal, or by some aiitiioritative announcement of radU 
cal modifications and, as time has gone on, and Government has 
made no sign, the public exasperation has grown to a most regret- 
table pitch. A personal element has beeii introduced into the 
controversy whicli is in every way to be deplored. Tlie most un- 
pleasant development in this direction has, peihaps, been in con- 
nection with the guard-of-lionour usually supplied by the Calcutta 
Volunteers* to receive the Viceroy on bis return to his capital. 
The opponents of the Bill have angrily discussed the question 
whether, in the j)re8ent state of feeling, such a guaid should bo 
supplied according to custom, and have advised all volunteers 
who felt that the llbcrt Bill was an invasion of their most cberis- 
ed riglits, to hold aloof from the guari-of-hononr, lest their 
presence might be misinterpreted into an approval of the viceregal 
policy. Controversy on the subject lias raged during the quarter, 
and has been interesting as involving the whole question of the 
relations between the civil and military character of volunteers 
although greatly to be regretted on account of its bitterness and 
personality. For ourselves, we are strongly of opinion that the 
advice given to the volunteers was altogether unsound, and in- 
consistent with the true position of our citizen soldiers. There 
can he no real discipline, and no military efficiency, amongst the 
volunteers as a body, if their feelings, opinions, and animosities 
as citizens are allowed to intrude themselves into the parade- 
ground. It may be answered that the present was a supreme 
trial : but the rules and principles* that are to guide ordinary 
everyday life apply equally to supreme occasions, and are, indeed, 
tested by them. At home, where the question is being more 
calmly discussed, and where tlie excessive bitterness of personal 
animosity whicli it has excited here does not come into play to 
warp the judgment, this is fully acknowledged even by the most 
ardent opponents of tbe Bill. The St, James % Gazette^ friendly 
neither to the Ilbert Bill nor to Lord Bipon, remarks in this con- 
nection : ** Whatever Lord Bipon may do or ordain, it is the duty 
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of Englishmen in India to show that their loyalty is to the Crown, 
not to the person to whom tor a moment authority i| delegated/* 
The angry tension of public feeling on the matter, of which this 
is a token, has been further intensified by the receipt of a telegram 
from home conveying in brief terms the statement, that at the 
Colston dinner at Bristol, Lord Northbrook had made an anounce- 
meut embodying the Qovernment decision oii the measure! This 
was to the effect .that Lord Ripon had recommended the restric- 
tion of the new powers *of jurisdiction over Europeans to native 
district Magistrates and Sessions Judges, and that Her Maj^ty's 
Government, accepting these modifications, intended to support 
Lord Ripon in carrying the measure in this restricted form. This 
announcement has been received in India with a storm of indig- 
nation. Europeans here are stung to the quick to find that, 
whilst they have been waiting for mouths ih a passionate sus- 
pense for some whisper of their fate from the government of the 
country, and have been brought to the pitch of frenzy by what 
seemed the studied silence of their rulers, the decision of the 
Ministry should be conveyed lightly in an after-dinner speech by 
a Cabinet Miinster to a provincial audience in England. This 
is probably a result of the peculiar etiquette between the 
S< cretary of State and the Qovernment of this country, and it is 
easy to understand that this etiquette prevented any autliori- 
tafive declaration being made here until the arrival of official 
despatches from home : but, be that as it may, it is one of the 
most regrettable incidents in this regrettable cojitroversy, and 
might have been arranged so as to add as muc)] fuel to the fire 
as possible. It has been the signal for a revival of stormy 
meetings all over North India, at which a‘ set of resolutions 
framed by the Defence Association have been unanimously 
passed. These resolutions are here given in full to indicate the 
attitude of those affected by the measure, and the effect of 
Lord Northbrook’s impolitic after-dinner revelations. 

^*1. lu/ismuch ns it is evident that the Government is determined to 
force the llbert Bill into law, in detiance of the collective opinion of the 
European and Anglo-Indian community, and in contempt of the opinions 
invited by the Government from its own officers, it has become necessary 
f >r that community to express its emphatic <lisapproval and condemnation 
of the arbitrary and unjustifiable abuse of the powers with which the 
Government has been entrusted by the British nation. 

2. Strong doubts have been entertained and expresse<l by competent 
and responsible authorities as to whether the Indian Legislature is vested 
with legal powers to pass such a measure as the iibert Bill, without having 
been specially authorised by an Aot of Parliament for that purpose : 
accordingly, this meeting is unanimously resolved to adopt concerted 
measures with the rest of the European and Aiigio-lndiau community 
to dispute its valiility, and to render inoperative, by the legitimate means 
within their power, an Aot vjhich, if passed withoat such authority 
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tilts meetitifir bss eo^nt well founded reasons to believe would 6e an 
vnconstitiitionaH usurpatioD of legislative powers, and, as snob, of no 
legal obligation or moral sauction. i 

‘*3 Even supposing the Indian Legislature were armed with valid 
powers to pass such an Act, this meeting stroimlv protests against the 
legislative machinery of this great British dependency being employed 
to introduce a vicioii^ ami tnischievous principle, in order to confer special 
and unnecessary criminal jurisdiction upon eleven natives, noi more 
than three of whom would, if the Bill were passed, be in a position to 
exercise it, and at the same time to deprive a British community, oonsisting 
of Inwards of 2,04,000 persons, of an inherited and cherished right. 

** 4. This ^V^etiiig desires to record its unanimous conviction that, in 
opposing the principle which is sought to be enforced by the llbert Bill, 
the members |of the European community are actuated by no feeling' of 
ill-will towards the natives of India, to whom, on the contrary, they are 
most kindly dispose^! ; and that, in protesting against the despotip and 
arbitrary course pursued in regard to this and other inequitable lueasures by 
the present Government of India, they are protecting and promoting the 
best interests of the whole community, native as well as European. 

At the first meeting of the Legislative Council hold in Calcutta 
on Friday, -December 8th, which was looked forward to with intense 
interest by the European cornmunily, His Excellency the Viceroy 
made a statement regarding the llhert Bill, which, besides 
confirming Lord Northbiook’s announcement at Bristol, explained 
the long silence which the Goveriiineni of India has maintained, 
and which has done so much to exuspenste public feeling. This 
explanation was what might, have been anticipated by those at all 
acquainted with the relationship between the Secretary of State and 
the Indian Government. With regard to this long silence, Lord 
Ripen explained that the despatch from the Secretary of State 
conveying approval of the proposed modifications had only arrived 
on the previous Saturday, and that, consequently, this is the 
first opportunity which has been afforded me for making any 
statement with regard to this matter.’^ With reference to another 
complaint against the Indian Government, that it had unduly 
delayed the puhlicatiou of the ofiSoial opinions on the Bill, Lord 
Ripon explained, that this could not be done until the Secretary 
of St'ite had intimated that he had no objection to their publi- 
cation, and was done at the earliest moment possible after the 
receipt of such intimation. Lord Ripon also statKl that llie 
petition of tlie Defence Association, that any further proceeding with 
regard to the Bill should l>e postponed till Parliament liad had aa 
opportunity of discussing the^ question and pronouncing an 
opinion upon it, related to a 'matter which was essentially and 
entirely in the hands of Her Majesty’s Government, lying alto- 
gether outside the province of the Government of India. 'This 
petition had, therefore, been forwarded to the Secretary of State, 
wh6 had ruled that there was no reasotf for postponing the measure 
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till the meeting of Parliament. These 8|atements of Lord 
Bipon’s make it clear that the battle of the liberal Bill must be 
fought out at home, and ouglit to have the effect of diverting 
tlie attack of the Defence Association from Lord Bipou’s Govern- 
ment here to Her Majesty’s Ministry in England. 

It is pleasant to turn from this painful f|U((>stion of the II- 
bert Bill even to so unpromising a siibject as the Bengal 
Tenancy Bill. It is perhaps unfortunate for the opponents of this 
measure that the surpassing interest of the former Bill serves tb 
prevent any great attention being paid to what is, it asay 
be, of at least equal importance. During tlie qTiSisi^er un<ler 
review, however, considerable attention has again been direct- 
ed toward it by the publication, in the Gazette of India, of 
the opinions of Bengal officials, and by a large and impos- 
ing meeting of landholders in the Town Hall of Calcutta to 
protest against its enactments. The opinions of the selected 
officials and others to whom the Bill was referred, together with 
an elaborate and weighty minute by the Lieutenant-Governor, 
occupy over 300 pages of a supplement to the Gazette of India. 
This, like the opinions on the llbert Bill, is another striking case 
of the reversal of the historic action of Balaam, as the officials 
called on to bless have, if not exactly cursed, gone as near to curs- 
ing as official propriety will admit. The Bill meets with a general, 
but by no means a tiearty, approval from about one-fourth 
of those consulted, wliilst about one-half express their unqualified 
condoinuation of its principles and anticipate grnve and lasting 
ti'oubles from their enforcement. The Lieutfmant-Goveruor in 
his minute goes fully into all the chief enactments of the 
measure, and concludes by stating his general approval of its 
principles in the following terms : — 

“In bringing Ills remarks on the present ocension ton close, Mr. Rivers 
Tboinpson would ngaiti s:iy, rlint ulrhough on some points he has not b(‘en 
able to approve the Jtiil as drafted, nnd has felt himself constniined to 
nmkc suggestions at vniinnce with some of its provisions, he is still bound 
to repeat, that if modified on those points, the Bill, in his opinion, will 
be a coustitiitionnl iiud successful effort to remedy aimses whicli unquestion- 
ably exist very widely, and whose continued existence is incompatible 
with the peace nnd prosperity of these Provinces. ** 

With regard to one objection strongly urged against the Bill, 
and insisted on with some force by many of the officials consulted, 
that the conditions of land tenure in Bengal and Behar differ so 
widely that no general rent law is admissible, Mr. Rivers Tliomp- 
son remarks 

** In the first place I ofifer n few observatious on the propriety of legislating 
for the whole of these provinces in one Bill, as the proposal to do so meets 
with some opposition. It will^bw within the knowledge of the tSovernment 
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of India that doabti on the point, suggested at an early ati^e of Hhfs die* 
ciission* were fm'niulate«l by Mr. Reynolds in the note which is printed in 
Appendix IV, voL I. of the Reoort submitted by the Bengal Govern^ 
ment in 1881 ; but Sir Aehley Eden on full consideration of the subject, 
thought separate Bills uniieceasary, believing that, ‘Mf his proposals for 
basing the occupancy right on a broad and popular basis throughout the 
whole uf the Lower Provinces met with approval, and if the Improvements 
suggested by him irifthS law of distraint were accepted, the matters calling 
for exceptional treatment in connection with Behar would be practioaUy 
reduced to two, the disposal of claims to zermt lands, and the regula* 
tibn of the procedure for the regulation of rents in kind.’* 

Tff^these remarks of his predecessor, as well as to the arguments advanced 
by Mr. R^vjf^kls and otheis in favour of separate legislation for Bengal and 
for Behar, the Lieutenant-Governor hns given his careful aMeution ; and 
while he admits that differences do exist between the two portions of these 
provinces in some respects, he is not prepared to say that they are simh as 
call for divided treatment. It is true that in Bengal the demand for legis* 
lation came, in the first instance, from the landlords, who urgently pressed 
for increased facilities for enhancing and realising rents, while in Behar the 
cry was from the ryots for protection from illegal eiihaiiceineut and eject- 
ment. It is also true that in Bengal the extent to which siib-iufeudatioa 
has gone produces difficulties in adjustiog the mutual relations of proprietor, 
tenure-holder, and ryot, while in Behar thoso difficulties are less developed. 
It is further true that m some districts of Behar the system of corn rents is 
fiir more prevalent than in the districts of Bengal Proper. But granting all 
this, an examination of these points of apparent ditlcrence will show that 
the ditFerences are of degree, rather than of essence ; while in Bengal we 
have welUmarkcd instances of the Kame evils wnich depress industry and 
disturb the public peace in the Patna Divisi«»n. IT ejectment, as a means of 
extorting enhanced rents, widely prevails in Behar, evidence is not wanting 
that a similar practice is in vogue even in the most forward district of 
Bengal. Docs a behar zemindar or thikadar attach tlie whole crop of the 
ryot to compel pa> im*nt of an increa.sed jTawwia or of legally irrecoverable 
arrears /—the Bengal zemindar applies corresponding pressure through suits 
for monthly kists, or ihi'Miigh some other legal device, in order that he may 
(as one recently venturc<l to tell a siilMiivisional officer) by hook or by 
crook raise the rents and break the rates. Where Behar lanolords shift 
their ryots from field to field (as they have admitted they do) to prevent the 
growth of orescriptive rights, the Bengal zemindar can apply no less potent 
pressure, if one may judge from the '• agreements'* which are registered in 
such widely different districts as the 24-rergiiniiaIis and Mymousiitgh la 
Bengal and Beliar alike, the efforts of iiiiid lords are directed towards tho 
Barne en<l — enchaucemeiit of nntt, prevention i-f ti j* growth of tenant right, 
and its destruction where it lias grown up; ami if in Bengal they are not so 
BuccO'^sful in their efforts as in Btdiar, th:it% not because of any dissiuiilaiity 
of aim. The same evil demands the same broad line of treatment in all 
portions of these provinces. To prescribe every variation ' of detail to suit 
local circiiinstaiices is not witliiii the compass of any law ; these Variations 
must be worked out in practice by the applications of the broad principles 
of the law to individual cases by the courts or other authorities entrusted 
with the administration of the Act." 

The meeting of Bengal and Behar Landowners, lield in the 
Calcutta Town Hall on the 17th November, under the Presidency 
of Dr. Rajendra Lain Mitra, * hat^ ^r its object the adoption 
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of memorials to the Secretary* of State and ^he Viceroy, praying 
the former to direct that no further proceediogli be taken in 

the matter of the Bill until he has had an opportunity of 

reconsidering his decision with reference to the facts stated in 
the metaoriaiy, andr the latter to postpone the Bill until the 

Secretary of State has had time to fullys consider • these 

representations. The view taken by the meeting was that 
only one side of the question liad been presented to the Secretary 
of State by tlie Qovernment of India, and that his approval 
of the Bill had been based upon the excessively paffial 
statements placed before him. The zemindars, ther^TOfe/ demand 
that their side of the question slionld receive an equally 
patient hearing, and that further action should be postponed 
pending the consideration of the case for the zemindars, which 
lias not yet been stated. The memorial adopted by this meeting 
Is a detailed and able discussion of the Bill from the zemindars' 
point of view, based upon the Regulations of Lord Cornwallis's 
Ferraauant Settlement, and the condition of land tenures previously 
existent. It is interesting to note, that although the Ilbert 
Bill has here in India thrown into the shade the agitation 
against the Tenancy Bill, it has had precisely the contrary 
effect in England. The excitement created by the Ilbert Bill 
has created an interest in Indian affairs which previously did not 
exist, and, as a consequence, the Tenancy Bill has attracted Its full 
share of attention and is being discussed in the press in a way that 
would scarcely have been possible a year ago. Mr. Roper Lethbridge, 
well known to our readers as a former editor of the Calcutta 
Review^ read a paper on the Bengal Tenancy Bill at a meeting 
of the East India Association in St. James's Hall early in 
November, in wliich he stigmatized the Bill as a uiagniticent 
measure of spoliation," a view adopted all but unanimously 
by the meeting. This has introduced the question to the 
arena of public discussion at home, and we note that the opinions 
of the Liberal press are not so uniformly in favour of the 
measure as in the case of the Ilbert Bill, and that there is 
a strong tendency to treat Loid Cornwallis’s Permanent Settle- 
ment with a respect which interferes somewhat with party views. 
Although it is, to a certain extent, gratifyging to find Indian 
affairs taking their proper place in the interest and attention 
of the community at home, it will not be altogether a subject 
of congratulation if they come to be judged, as seems likely, entire- 
ly on party grounds as aiSecting the position of the Miuistiy of 
the day. 

Of other events during the quarter, the opening of the 
Calcutta International Exhibition 'certainly demands more than 
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passing attention. Tt is the 6rst Exhibition of an International 
character ever, held insludia, and the share which the Govern- 
ment of Bengal has taken in its inception and preparation 
bus been based upon the hope of giving a new and powerfnl 
impulse to the trade and industries of tlie Indian Empire. 
Although the influence of exhibitions on the development of 
trade 'has no (l)iA>t been considerably exaggerated, their in-* 
creasing popularity amongst the leading trading countries 
of the world indicates that this inflnence is real and powerful 
The^^prospect of bringing home to foreign nations, in a forcible 
ana efiectiii^way, a knowledge of the undeveloped and unnoticed 
resources of India, a,pd of giving to India a truer notion of the 
benefits to be gained from more extended intercourse and trade 
■ with other Colonies, to quote the words of Colonel Trevor's report 
was more than Sufficient to justify the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal in giving to M. Joubert s sclieme official sanction and active 
official aid. Although the peculiar relations between M. Joubert 
and the Government in the undertaking have not been without 
tlieir disadvantages, and have required very delicate management, 
there can be no doubt that the combination of private and official 
etforb thus brought about has resulted in making the Exhibition 
far more complete and satisfactory than would otherwise have 
been possible under the circumstances. With the laudable object 
above referred to, the Ooveruinent of Bengal has exerted itself 
t<» the utmost to make the Exhibition a splendid success, and 
has placed every facility at M. Joubert s disposal to counteract 
tlie peculiar difficulties attendant upon an luteiuatinal Exhibition 
held in India. And, iu spite of the somewhat ill-omened opening, 
due to the unusually inclement weather, it is impossible not to 
recognise that, by the iuiiumcrable exhibits from India and abroad 
which are here effectively displayed, and by the active intercourse 
now going on between all parts of the wot Id and Calcutta in 
connection with the Exhibiiion, there is every prospect of a per- 
manent stimulus being given to Indian inaitiifuctures and com- 
merce. There are, however, no signs so far of that anticipated 
influx of visitors from all parts of the world, wliich is perhaps 
necessary to make the undertaking financially successful, and, 
although the beneficial effect upon the development of trade ^ may 
be independent of this, we trust, for M. Joubert’s .sake, who certainly 
deserves well of India, that in the ensuing months the hopes 
of sufficient visitors to make the undertaking pay will be more 
than realized. 


TAe \7th December 1883. 
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POSTSORIPT. 

Tr\l7RJNQ the past fortnight, the whole aspect of the Ilhert 
Bill controversy has undergone a transformation, almost 
theatrical in its suddenness. On Saturday, December 22nd, with* 
out any previous indication of what was coftii£g, there appeared 
in the daily papers a commtinication from the Defence Association 
to the effect that a concordat had been arranged with the Govern- 
ment, the general features of which were as follows ^ 

1. No Native, otlier than a Native District Judge, and a Native District 

Magistrate, is to exercise Criminal Jurisdiction over European British sub* 
jects. r 

2. The European British subject in every such case (inclusive of offences 
triable by a District Magistrate) is to be entitled, as of right, to be tried by 
a Jury, the majority of whom shall consist of European British subjects. 

3. Tins right, moreover, is to be conferred even in non- Jury Districts. 

4. This right is to apply in every case triable by a Distriet Magistrate 
even wlien such Magistrate is himself a European British subject. 

5. The result of this agreement will be to establisli upon a permanent 
basis, and, as a matter of final legislation, this principle — the rights and 
liberties of European Britisli subjects in criminal matters will in every case 
bo safe-guarded by a decision or verdict of men of their own race. 

On Monday, December 25th, this startling announcement was 
supplemented by the following additional communication from 
the Defence Association : — 

“That no misunderstanding should arise, the European and Anglo- 
Indian Defence Association suppleineiit their communication of Friday 
evening last by giving the exact terms of the Concordat on the subject 
of the Criniinul Procedure Code : — On the basis of the modifications 
approved in the Secretary of State's despatch, the right to be given to 
European British subjects, when brought for trial before a District 
Magistrate or Sessions Judge, to claim trial by Jury, such as is provided 
for in Section 461 of the Criminal Procedure Code, subject to the following 
conditions 

1. — No distinction to be made between European and Native District 
Magistrates and Sessions Judges. 

2. — The powers of District Magistrates under Section 446 of the Code 
to be extended to imprisonment for six months, or a fine of two thousand 
rupees. 
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The Eseeniive Committee of the Defence Associatfoii vfxli ftocept thia 
understanding es a settfiment.*’ 

The effect of these unexpected announcements has been to 
put an immediate and almost complete stop to the violent and 
paiufni agitation^w^icli has so long been distracting the country. 
The compromise thus indicated has been accepted by the Euro- 
pean community as a satisfactory concession to their claims and 
a &11 recognition of what they have maintained to be their 
just and»^1Talienable rights, and the storm that a fortnight ago 
raged so dangerously has been succeeded by a sudden, and it 
may be unnatural, lull. There are not wanting, however, warn- 
ing voices to point out that this compromise possesses no 
elements of stability, and that in all likelihood the present feeling 
of satisfaction is merely a temporary and evanescent incident 
which must by and by be succeeded by a renewal of strife. The 
restoration of the right to a jury, a majority of whom shall be 
European British subjects, is offered to the European commu- 
nity as a compensation for their acquiescence in the jurisdiction 
of native judges. The right of trial by jury was abandoned in 
1872, because it was admitted on all hands to be altogether imprac- 
ticable in this country, and to involve in many cases a denial of 
justice. It is now proposed to restore this right universally. 
But nothing has yet been advanced to show that trial by jury, 
abandoned in 1872 as impracticable, has again become practi- 
cable in 1883. The conditions of life in the Mofussil may 
have altered somewhat during the last decade, but it may 
be reasonably questioned whether they have so far changed as 
to make the trial of Europeans by a jury of their own 
countrymen less inconvenient and unsatisfactory than it was 
acknowledged to be 11 years ago. It seems probable tliat, if 
this compromise is passed into law, in a few years the exaction of 
this right by Europeans on trial will be found, as before, to in- 
volve such an intolerable obstruction to the speedy and sure ad- 
miuistratiou of justice that a revision of the law will again be ne- 
cessary, and the battle will be joined once more on the old issuea, 

29 
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It were better^ perhaps^ that it should fought out and done 
with now, once for ali^ than that the conditions bf its present 
settlement should involve a provision for the periodical renewing 
of the dangerous strife which has wrought so xniich eyil to India 
during the year that is ended. It is possible^oi^weTer, tluit the 
Bill as finally drafted may contain provisions not yet reveal®^ 
which may throw a new light upon this strange concordat We 
await, then, with much interest the meeting of the Legislative 
Council on January 4tb, when no doubt a fuller explanation of 
the provisions of what is practically a new Bill will be made 
public, and the methods by which trial by jury may be restored 
without obstructing and retarding the administration of justice 
will be fully explained. 

December dls^, 1883. 
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Art L-A PLEA FOR COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS, 

A recent resolution of the Bengal Government has introduced 
a change in the constitution of the Subordinate Executive 
Service, the great importance of which seems to have been over- 
looked by the press generally in the mi<lst of angry discussions 
on other matters. The appointment of Munsiffs rests mainly in 
the hands of tiie High Court, and the Hjgh Court has almost 
always used a wise discretion in the matter, hy nominating men 
who have passed the B. L. examination, and liave also had some 
years* experience as pleaders. The appointment of Deputy 
Magistrates, on the other hand, has rested with Government, and 
Government has not hitherto adhered to any strict rule regard- 
ing qualilicatiun in making these appointments. The result has 
been that, while in the case of Munsiffs we have some guarantee 
of ability and education, in the case of Deputy Magistrates wo 
have none,— except, of course, the presumption which must exist 
in every case, that an ofScer would not have been appointed to 
so responsible a post if he had not proved his fitness for it to 
the satisfaction of Government in some way or other. The pre- 
sumption, one regrets to say, is not infrequently rebutted by sad 
experience. 

The resolution referred to above substitutes competition in 
place of the existing rules, whatever they are, as the sole con- 
dition for admission into the Subordinate Executive Service. The 
change thus introduced is a sound and healthy one, and will in 
the long run vastly improve our administration, by improving the 
tools by which the administration is carrried on. It is of the 
utmost importance to have men pf education, rectitude and ability 
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for ilio SuboidiuaLe Executive Service, and, in iny opinion, 
com petition is as good a test for these qualities as any that can be 
devised. 

I am not sure that the last proposition will receive the assent 
of all. In the first place there are those who believe in patron- 
«j»e, and that large class wiio hope to profit by patronage. 
My reply to these persons will be that, li^wever desirable it 
may be to treat with kindness and courtesy young men of 
rank and position in native society, ability, education a^d recti- 
tude should be the sole conditions for admission into the Ex- 
ecutive Service. An act of kindness towards a young man of 
rank is misplaced, if it tells iu the long run on the efficiency of 
our administration. The loyalty and good will of a titled family, 
secured hy the appointment of a young momber to a responsible 
post, scarcely compensates for the weakening of the administra- 
tion of which he is often the cause, for tlie trouble and 
additional work which he gives his superiors by his inefficiency, 
and for the dissatisfaction which he creates among the people 
with whom he has to defil through the want of a trained judg- 
ment, or habits of application. For obvious reasons I will not 
dwell on this subject longer, but 1 repeat that the selection of 
able and upright offictus is so essential to good administration that 
no collateral considerations should influence us in this matter. 
Education, rectitude apd ability should be the sole passports 
to appointment in the Subordinate Executive Service. 

I must treat with greater respect the opinion of those officers 
who honestly believe that we can get really oetter men by 
careful observation and nomination, than by a competitive exami- 
nation. I know there are men, and very able men too, in our 
service, who think that a District officer may, by carefully watch- 
ing the work of Iiis subordinates, often succeed in selecting 
abler men for the executive service than an examination can 
turn out. There is so much apparent force in this argunaent 
that I should have hesitated to meet it if I had not been very 
strongly convinced, by repeated instances, that this plausible 
theory is utterly disproved hy experience. 

There are two causes which often mislead heads of offices in 
their judgment. They often fail to notice the weak points in 
their clever subordinates whom they consider fit for high ap- 
pointments ; and they often fail to notice the good points in 
the young men from colleges or examinations, with their 
somewhat priggish manuers and ignorance of the commonest 
office details. The first of these blunders is the more misleading 
of the two. Clever and able ministeria officers often win the 
golden opinion of their superiors.. Theyi appear to be so smart 
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in their work, draft reports so well, are so liioroughly acquainted 
with the circulars oPthe Board, the High Court, or the Govern- 
ment, possess so thorough an experience of the province or 
district, and often point out to the bistrict officer himself, so 
ably and yet so respectfully, how a thing is to be managed or 
a difficulty is to be overcome, — that it is almost impossible not to 
believe* that 8acl| Officers would adorn any service. But thero 
is a darker side of the picture which the head of tho office 
oi'teii fsAh to see. 1 do not speak of positive dishonesty^ from 
A\hich many of tho higher ininisteriul officers may be free. I 
spesuc of tha unhealthy training which they receive within tho 
four walls of tho office room. To try to win the good opinion 
of their superiors has been their one study for years. To shew 
off their work to the best advantage, to shew it in the best, 
light, though often it is necessary to suppress a part of the truth in 
order to do so, has been tlieir aim. To put forward their claim on 
every possible occasion, to provide for their friends and relations 
on each vacancy, to shut out others, to strengthen their parly 
and weaken the opposite party,— this has been their endeavour for 
years. Lastly, familiarity with rules and circulars is not ability 
to apply tliem properly ; the capacity to suggest a course is different 
froju the ability to act on one^s own responsildlity. Now create one 
of these clever subordinate officers a Deputy Magistrate and 
place him in charge of a Sub-divisionf His smartness, his 
extreme cleverness, his thorough knowledge of rules, orders an«l 
circulars; help, him but a little, — his real weakness begins to 
como out. He wants stamina, be wants character. Ho is 
unable to deal with important issues before him with vigour 
and witli confidence in himself. He is always thinking how 
his superiors will interpret his action, ho is always anxious to 
know how ho can best win their approbation. Cliquism, which 
he has learnt in office, does not entirely leave him, — he cannot 
view contending questions and contending parties fairly, impar- 
tially and openly in the face. He wants balance of mind. Very 
ol’teri he wants vigour in action,-«-8orneti!#ies he mistakes oppres- 
siveness for vigour. The smooth-tongued, able and efficient clerk 
loses his head as a Deputy Magistr^fte and is betrayed to hasty, 
indiscreet, oppressive actions. 

* If I have written somewhat strongly in the preceding para- 
graph, my experience of numerous instances is the only excuse. 
Men, giving high promise as ministerial c»fficers, have broken 
down absolutely, hopelesly as exectUive officers,— sometimes to 
the utter astonishment of those who selected them i 1 do not 
say that this has always been the case. On the contrary, I 
cannot forget that some of the •ablest^ officers in the subordinate 
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executive service were subordinate mioisterial officers before. 
]{ut we must not judge by exceptions. simple question 

then is this In selecting men for the responsible and honoralde 
]>osts of Deputy Magistrates, are we to go l>y a method of 
selection, by which we may sometimes be right and sometimes 
liopelessly wrong? Is it safe to go on playing blind man’s 
buff in such responsible work as selection of dffigers for the Sub- 
ordinate Executive Service ? Is there no better test, such as 
may always give us some guarantee for ability and ^ucaticm 
and intelligence ? Mr. Rivers Thompson has answered the queries 
by the resolution alluded to above. 

And now let us turn to the case of the somewhat priggish 
young man from colleges or examinations. Appearances, 1 admit, 
are against him ! He is entirely new to the official world. The 
simplest official letter puzzles him, — he has never drafted one 
himself. He knows nothing of our Treasury and Account system, 
of vouchers and dial Ians, of cash books and permanent advan- 
ces, — he is not even aware of the existence of a powerful, 
watchful being called the Accountant-General ! The To^^ ji 
department is an enigma to him, the road cess department, 
with its collection branch, its disbursement brand), and its 
liuge revaluation branch is peifectly incomprehensible to him. 
He may understand something of the Engiisb office and the 
letters sent and received, but the huge Munshi Khana and the 
Nazarat ho has never tried to comprehend, and they are utterly 
beyond bis grasp. How can such an officer, who has perhaps 
never heard of khas mehals and settlement work, be ever of any 
use in District administration ? 

Nevertheless, the chances are, that this bewildered young man 
has tlie making of a good officer in him. Gainsay it as we may, 
liigh education means a severe intellectual culture, and a severe 
moral culture. The young man has learnt habits of patient 
study and application. His intellect lias been trained to grasp 
bilge questions, and to comprehend difficult and fine problems, 
liis mind is well informed, and bis feelings are elevated by all 
that is best and ablest in European history and European 
literature. More than this,-— 'he has received moral culture and 
given some guarantee of moral healthiness. Not only is the 
instruction imparted in the lowest class, as well as in the highest, 
full of the healthiest moral lessons, but the very success of the 
young roan at examinations is some guarantee of his moral 
healthiness. It shews that he has learnt self-reliance and patient 
application. It shews that he has learnt to subordinate his desire 
lor amusements and pleasures to higher aims, and can concentrate 
bis mind aud heart on one object. • It shews that lie has ambition, 
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vLicli i» itself a healthy faculty. It shews that he regarded 
the approbation of hi^ parents and relations and teachers as a 
higher reward than pleasures and amusements. Success at 
examinations is as much a guarantee of moral as of intellectual 
healthiuesSi— it presupposes a long period of moral training, in the 
strictest sense of the word, as also of intellectual training. That 
the present sy8t|nf of education is a godless one, — that it gives 
us a guarantee of intellectual soundness but not of moral recti- 
•tude,-^all this is a cant of the day which 1 have always looked 
upon with the supremesl contempt. 

* ^ am aware that the result does not always support my ar- 
gument. 1 am aware that officers with university degrees have 
sometimes disgraced themselves in their official work. But 
again we must not judge by exceptions. 1 will maintain that 
officers who have received their education in our colleges will, 
as a class, acquit themselves better than the class selected for 
other reasons, or in any other way. I will maintain that coni- 
])etiiiois though not an infallible test, is the best and soundest 
test available for selecting good men fur our administration. 
And the sooner we thoroughly accept this principle the better. 
Tlie theory is universally accepted in England and in Europe, 
and the conditions of life and society are not so different in 
India, that a ihooty which is held to be sound in Europe cau 
bo other than sound in India. » 

If culture and education mean anything, if it is worth the 
money that .we are spending on it. then it stands to reason that 
tiie educated young man who has done well at examinations is 
presumably a sup erior man, intellectually and in moral rectitude, 
to the average man without a long period of training of the 
intellectual and moral faculties. 1 can speak with autliority of 
my countrymen, and I can say without hesitation, that there 
is more of honesty aud rectitude displayed in the minutest 
details of work, there is more of decision and character, there 
is more of ability aud self-reliance, among the officers of the 
former class than among the officers pf the latter class. Jt 
is lime, therefore, that an iuteliectual test should be declared 
aa the only condition for adinissh)n, at least into the responsible 
posts of Deputy Collectors and Deputy Magistrates, and that 
the system of patronage, — although it may be agreeable to the 
feelings of him that gives and him that takes, — sliould he aban- 
doned once and for ever in the interests of the public service 
aud good administration. 

It icmains only to make one or two remarks regarding the 
principle on which the competitive examinations should be held. 
The principle recognized in the«opeti competition for the Covenanted 
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Civil ycivice of India is undoubtedly the correct one. That 
principle is to test candidates in the ordinarj* subjects of stu«iy 
in schools and colleges, and then to give the selected candidates 
a special training in the subjects which will be useful in the 
service into which they are about to enter. On this principle the 
subjects for examination would be English History and Liter atutv, 
General History, Mathematics, Natural Scienee^ Moral Science 
and Indian History and Sanscrit. The selected candidates might 
then be required to go through a special training with a view, 
to making them fit for tbeir future work. This special training 
would comprise Political Economy, Indian Law, including tiio 
more important regulationa, preoi8 writing and a practical 
acquaintance with the working of the treasury and the other 
departments under the rolbctor. 

1 liave insisted on the first examination being held in the 
general subjects of study as prescribed in the university courses. 
The aim should be to get the best educated men. — perfectly 
irrespective of their technical or departmenial knowledge. And 
when the best men are obtained, it will be easy to give them 
any special training that may be necessary. To hold tlic first 
examination in precis writing or in Board’s rules, would be 
making the same mistake as selecting clever ministerial officeis 
for tlieir special and technical knowledge, Tiiat should be avoided 
altogetlier. The simple «,iin at the first examination slionld be to 
obtain the very best men available, men with a sound, liberal educa- 
tion, in the healthiest sense of the word. Special tydning should 
follow, and should never be required at the first examination. 

The question is often asked why graduates of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity should be subjected to a fresh examination. One simple 
answer is, that there arc more graduates tlian there are men 
required for the Subordinate Executive Service. How can forty or 
fifty or a hundred graduates who pass each year be provided 
for, when there are only seven or eight vacancies annually? 
Another answer would he, that there may be good educated men 
outside the circle of graduates whom circumstances prevented 
from taking a degree, and who should not be deprived of their 
chance of competing for service. It will thus appear that a 
competitive examination, and not university degrees, ought to be 
the door to appointments. 

Nevertheless, university degrees may, to some extent, be recog- 
nised. It may be ruled that only such candidates as have passed 
the B. A. or the First Arts Examination shall be allowed to com- 
pete. Or it may be ruled that only Bachelors of Art shall be allowed 
to compete, and that no other candidates shall be allowed to 
compete unless they can pass a .preliminary test eiLaunnatiou. 
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Some agaiu tbiuk that ouly Bachelors of Art should bo allowed 
to compete, as oiily^ Bachelors of Law are appoints] Muusiffsy 
aud that no exception should be made to tins rule. I throw out 
these different suggestions, as suggestions, without having formed 
any opinion in the matter. 

The above remarks have been made with reference to the 
Subordinate Execi^tive Service, as the Government resolution 
alluded to abote specially refers to appointments to that 
seivice. ^The object, however, of the present paper is not to 
furnish arguments in favour of a 'resolution which has al- 
ready been passed, but to establish the soundness of a principle 
which ought to have a far wider application in India than it 
has iiitherto liad. Much has been said in favour of finding out 
and appointing men with special detective talents in the Police 
depaitment, but I have serious doubts if men with special 
detective talents are found under the system we are now follow- 
ing, aud whether we shall ever hit upon any better test for finding 
out such men than a healthy educational test, embracing the 
general subjects of study iu the schools and colleges of India. 
Jn all the other depiirtineuts under Government competition 
should be the one door for admission into service. It is becoming 
every day more necessary for the improvement of administration, 
that the system of competitive examinations for all appointments, 
as it obtains iu England, should be in^oduced bodily in India. 

Tlie simple fact is that Government does not get the degree 
of efficiency and honesty that it pays for, by not coming to the 
open market afid selecting the best commodity for the price that 
it pays. I have lately been tbrough parts of this district where 
rice is purchased in large quantities for export to C’alcutta. 1 
have seen numerous Farias, or petty dealers, going beyond the 
great rice markets into petty villages and obscure corners 
of the district, as it were, in order to make a* good bargain, and 
to make purciiases at a rate perhaps an anna per maund cheaper 
than the prevailing rate in the markets. But the great Mahajaus 
of Sahebgunj, those who make immense purchases and export 
among them something like ten lacs of maunds of rice from 
this rice mart to Calcutta, — tliey do,not resort to tlieme devices. 
It does not pay them to follow the Faria's trick systematically and 
to run about from obscure village to obscure village to save a pice 
here, and half an anna there, per maund. Not that they are above 
such savings, but the policy does not pay them commercially, — the 
time and trouble wasted are not repaid by the gain, and as a 
matter of fact such immense purchases cannot be made by trying 
to make a good bargain here and a good bargain there as a Faria 
does. The Mahajan therefore comes to the open market, pays 
the fair maikel value, aud purchases the best commodity that 
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cat! be iiaJ fur tlie price ; and the asuile Beuj^al rice mercliant 
testifies in tliis way to the soundness of the (commercial principle 
which underlies all the great trade transactions * in Europe. 
1/euds of offices are constantly advising Government that the 
Farias principle is the best, that the selection of an astute 
clerk here and a clever Muharrar there is the best way of filling 
the numerous offices under Goveinment. Hpw far a weakness 
for exercising patronage enters into this advice, t^^hich is so con- 
stantly given, 1 cannot say, but my intimate acquaintance wyh, and 
painful experience of, numerous cases that I remember and could* 
mention at the present moment, enables me to record my opinion 
with some confidence, that the Farias principle is a« 1(»6S to 
Government, commercially speaking — and that the principle of 
open competition, which has been adopted in eveiy part of 
the civilized globe, is the one principle on wLich the Govern- 
ment of a great country like India can most successfully carry 
on the work of administration among its two hundred and 
fifty millions of subjects of various creeds and races. 

1 have only one more remark to make. The system of nomi- 
mttion is admitted to have failed in the case of the Statutory Civi- 
lians. Competition is the only system which will succeed, — an open 
healthy cotnpetitiou in the ordinary subjects of a liberal education as 
we understand it, not in technical subjects. The Government has 
declared its purpose of ^electing one-sixth of the members of the 
Civil Service in this country and among the people of this cotintry. 
Of all services in the world the Covenanted Civil Service of India 
can least afford to have inefficient men iu its ranki ; and when 
Government has wisely and nobly declared its intention of filling 
up onc-sixih of the appointments in that service in this country, 
it can be the interest of no one, — and least of all of the Govern- 
ment of India, — to make that one-sixth of the service inefficient. 
All the cant that lias been uttered about selecting men of “light 
and leading ” has ended (as was foreseen and said by all thought- 
ful men at the time) in utter failure, and it is time that we should 
begin work honestly and on ordinary sound commercial principles. 
Let the best men available be selected at a healthy open 
competition. And it is desirable in the case of these 
Statutory Civilians, who are expected to hold executive or judicial 
charge of districts, that the selected candidates should be re- 
quired to spend the period of their probation in some English uni- 
versity, among Englishmen, The success of Lord Lytton's scheme 
is assured if this policy is adopted — and this policy should be 
adopted unless we wish and intend the scheme to be a failure. 

Bauisal, 1 R. C, Dutt, c.a 

Decaviher 1883. j 
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ZELANTir OP THE EX-JESUIT CURCI, 

A fter a couveot life of fifty years, and almost total seclusion 
•from lay sc^ieiy, except only so far as religious ministra- 
tions to it were cfucerned, the Jesuit Father Curci could, in spite 
of his connection with the press, acc^uire but a one-sided view of 
public life and of the immense changes which have taketi' place 
in united Italy since the Pope has ceased to be a temporal sove- 
reign ; accordingly the title of his book, *' The new Italy and 
the old Zealots,** * published at Florence in 1881 , could only l)e a 
misnomer in the sense which non-clerical general readers (who 
would naturally^ expect in such a work to see the new contrasted 
with the old state of things^ from a broader point of view than 
the ecclesiastical) might be inclined to attach t<> it. Father Curci, 
once “ the starring preacher of the Gesfi Cliurch in Rome, and 
amongst the most eminent contributors to that CiviltA Vattolica 
on which, Pius IXth had conferred tlie unprecedented distinction of 
being declared by an Apostolical Brief the specific organ of truth 
and holy doctrine,** -f- takes tho church for his pole-star and 
expatiates with much unction upon the means by which it can 
recover its pristine brilliancy, hoping that, if his advice be accepted, 
the church will be fully exonerated from tFie unworthy accusation 
of having placed the nation in the formidablo dilemma of mak- 
ing a choice between her and the fatherland, as well as from the 
still more odious imputation of wishing to injure the nation by 
recovering the temporal power (or mundane element according to 
the phraseology of St. Paul). 

The author endeavours first to show that the Italians ought to 
wish New Italy to remain Catholic, on the generally admitted prin- 
ciple that it must have a religion, that a society without morality 
and without God is not desirable, that Christianity alone contains 
a simple aud plain morality for solving th«j great problems of life, 
explaining, assuaging, and accounting for physical and moral evils 
with their concomitant pains, and that tlie idea that religion can 
be superseded by science is a childish illusion. He boldly asserts 
that after an experience of twenty years iu Italy, and of ten in Rome 
itself, even the most timid believers must have persuaded them- 
selves that the foreign importation of Protestantism constitutes 
uo serious danger to the church, the friendly reception granted 


^ The above would be the English title of tho work, which has just been 
tranaliited into German, bnt not ^et into Enfflisb. 

t The Jesuits. By W. 0, Cartwright, fi.?., London, 1876, p, 127, 

• 
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to the converts by New Italy not being one of sympathy but only 
of respect paid to the new laws on the liberty^ of worship. But is 
not the enmity of the state to the church the outcome of the 
views of the representatives of the people who made those laws I 
This hostility is admitted by Father Curci himself, and is expressed 
as follows by Bonghi ; — *^The legislation prevalent in Italy smacks 
of a spirit hostile to the church; and whilst the Sopan Curia 'stands 
at' one extremity of the opinions possible in tho doctrine of the 
relations between the Church and the State, the Italian Govern-* 
ment has approached and is approaching the opposite extremity/"* 

The view taken of parliamentary government is represented in 
Its worst aspect, the democratic form being considered as' a hour* 
geois oligarchy wherein all the eligible citizens participate in the 
sovereignty in ape, and the 500 elected meinberis of the Parlia- 
ment in re, or rather only 251 of them, who constitute the majo- 
rity, whose chief aim is to promote first of all their own personal 
interests, those of their relatives, and friends, and, if it can be done 
without inconvenience to these, lastly also those of the public ; 
and when these interests clash, there can he no doubt to which of 
them the preference is given. Here the exception is unfairly put 
forth as the rule. 

The two facts just alluded to, namely, the invasion of Protestant- 
ism and democracy, may be rendered innocuous if the church 
were to adapt some of h«r observances to the present state of so- 
ciety, and also to become democratic. As to the first of these re- 
quirements she ought to have that marvellous Jdexibility with 
which her founder had endowed her,’' so that she may adapt 
herself to all the legitimate and innocent changes which society 
may undergo. In short, precisely as the churcli may be ready to 
accommodate herself easily in whatever is accidental and variable 
in her to tho various exigoucies of society, she finds herself, on 
the other baud, in a position to introduce therein no small por- 
tion of what is aubatantial and invariable, which is to her every- 
thing, or at least the end of everything ; whereas rigid tenacity 
to the former makes her less fit, and might render her totally un- 
fit, for initiating the latter among men. And such appears to me 
to be the present condition of *'New Italy, where the labours of the 
zealots have endeavoured, and not in vain, to cause to pass as 
essentials of the church and inseparable therefrom certain of 
her outward appearances, established or added in another age by 
public authority, but which have been or will be abolished by it, 
or at least modified/" As to the second point, namely, the demo- 
cracy of the church, Father Curci takes the following hopeful 
view *^I am pleased to think, that when in course of time the 

* Fio XI ed il Pape futuro. Miiuuo, 1S77, p. 147. 
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present rancour is extinguished, suspicions become appeesed, and 
the uatious are settledniii the new ways they are treading, Frovi* 
deuce will make the mission of tlie Roman pontiffs flourish again 
among them. They will now, when the nations believe themselves 
to be adult, and are already so in some respects, be able to guide 
them in the paths of truth ami justice, as they educated them of 
yore from their uucoiiscioiis infancy when first emerging from bar* 
barism, and broug^it tiiem \ip during the intermediate age, namely, 
j^oiitli, Mthicli is always thoughtless, and very often tempestuoua 
jdut this hope will, during the new epoch in which we live, always 
remain sterile by the fault of tlie Roman pontificate and of the 
church herself, until the origin of her intimate nature, which is 
Democracy^ is acknowledged, and until the two qualities which 
distinguish her, namely, national and laical, with which every one 
must progress who desires to progress at the present day, ore 
undristood.*^ 

The clerical party which profited most largely hy the old state 
of affairs, and still eagerly hopes against 
no 0 1 zoaots. its return, has properly been 

called by Father Ourci the party of old zealots. The system 
is worth knowing whether we believe in it or not ; it assumes as 
ail indisputable axiom, that the lease of life of New Italy will not 
be long ; and that it will soon come to an end, in any case hy ex- 
ternal or by internal action. There are evident signs of the jea- 
lousy of foreign powers towards Italy, fomented by the disgust of 
their Catholic ^subjects, and signs of dissolution in the discrepancy 
of political parties, promoted by the ferment of the subversive 
sects of Gommuniam, Socialism, Internationalism, not without 
a sprinkling of Nihilism ; there are signs in the triumpliant im- 
morality, scarcely restrained by partial or venal punitive justice, as 
may be gathered from the fearful increase of crime ; and, lastly, in 
an exhausted, dilapidated, and enormously debt-laden treasury, 
which can hardly be replenished by insupportable taxes that crush 
those from whom they are collected, undermining private without 
aiding public wealth. Under these conditions the edifice must 
tumble down, no matter what may happen. 

The chief labour accomplished by tiie zealots was the engrafting 
upon the church of a kind of repulsive force, or at least the appear- 
ance of one, by which the flower of the Catholic laity is alienated 
from her, merely because it disagrees with the arbitrary exigencies 
of the zealots. Di&credit has been brought among believers upon 
omineut men, some of whom had also deserved well of the church, 
simply by applying to them the nick-name of Liberal Cifitholifia ; 
thus Mon talem belt, De Falloux, Manzoni, Baibo, Troya with other 
illustrious men have been branded, and are reputed to be worse 
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than deists, atheists or even Lucifer himself. All this has been 
said aiid even printed, to enlarge the meaning of the tinro words 
just mentioned. 

The author became acquainted with Cardinal Uastal in 1842, 
continuing to enjoy the honour of his friendship after he had 
become Pope, even from his fall in 1849 till the hegiiining of 1872, 
and the manner in which the temporal power gradually escaped from 

Causes of the Pope's loss the hands of Pius IXth' is described as 
of remporal power. follows : — “ The glory of God, c of tb^ 

Virgin and of the Saints was always on his lips, and certainly 
also in his heart, in which, however, his own also occupied no 
small space, not seldom larger than the other. Tliis disposition, 
coupled to 110 high mind, made him impatient towards the best 
men and inclined to individuals of middling capacity or of no 
capacity at ;ill, whom he sometimes exalted in fitV of caprice not 
rare with him, in which he, so to say, imitated omnipotence by 
creating from nothing ; and afterwards played with the largo 
children in purple with whom he had been picastal to surround 
himself. This instinctive repugnance towards excellent men and 
preference for low or sometimes even the lowest men became the 
secret source of that accumulation of vast and permanent dis- 
orders, which ho allowed to arise and gradually to assume gigantic 
proportions in the temporal power that was perceptibly slipping 
out from bis bands.’'«“-“ I remember,'* continues Father Curci, 
that once (T believe it was in 1856), speaking very openly to 
me, he passed his ministers in review, giving qqite other than 
advantageous opinions about them, and began with Antonelli 
whom he esteemed little and loved less. Then I allowed myself 
to observe respectfully * But how is this ! Vour Uoliness kuows them 
60 well, and nevertheless leaves the ciiief public affairs in their 
hands!* And be replied, ‘It is true, they are unfit ; the barque 
however sails !* Tlieu I recollected Paganini, who executed stupen- 
dous variations gloriously upon a violin with only one string; 
but States are not managed by a display of bravery like violins. 
Where the barque (certainly not that of St. Peter) has gone to, 
all can see.'" 

Clerical journals can do no good to the Pope, their editors 
being generally men of little or no capacity, always writing on 
the spur of the moment, and fond of controversy. But, *’ says 
the author, their capital mistake consists in the means they use, 
and in the indecorous,, quite diilerent from Christian, form in 
which those means are employed to support what is not beauti- 
ful and becomes worse by such advocacy. They nevertheless 
long for justice and truth, not however all of them, nor in every- 
thing ; there are modest Catholic journals, which, although not 
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much kuown, do much good without getting into a passion about 
the expectation of t^e return of the temporal power, but agree 
to it as a duty to the State, and these sometimes contain praise- 
worthy contributions ; also sacrifices of labour and money are 
made to them. 1 speak of the champions and coinl)atants, those 
who excel all the others ; nor is everything bad in the others ; 
they may even contain something good and much good, without, 
however, ceasing for all that to be aimpliciter bad, according to the 
principle malum ex quocunque defectic; a person i s always called 
sick, although well in everything else, *and not ill except .in an 
arm or leg. Speaking, therefore, of these, who are in this instance 
organs of the zealots, whose ways, as I have already said, are 
factious, without constituting a properly so-called faction, their 
ways are such that they have in course of time extinguished in 
the soul all revei ^mce for truth, and, so to speak, all sense of justice, 
so that these editors drag into their writings all kinds of falsi- 
fications, tricks, sophistry, calumnies, invectives, and, above all, 
tlie low hyignage of the streets, in which unworthy arts they 
are not much better than the worst class of secular journals. 
But the most grievous thing in this matter, for every one who 
loves the Supremo Shepherd of the Church with filial affection, 
is to see in those dirty compositions pretended coinniunicatious 
from the Vatican, supposed confidential reports from excellent 
prelates and cardinals, and more frequently than anything else 
the name and authority of the Pope •hiniRoIf ; nor are these 
matters introduced for the sake of parade only, hut to enforce 
the ideas of the editors, and, lastly, to keep under their own 
Buperiois, who consider it to be best to tolerate these things and 
to remain silent. It is known that severe and repeated ad- 
monitions have been launched against such scandalous iuveutions ; 
but though certainly issued very seriously at first, they passed 
through intermediate conniving channels, in which, before they 
became known to the admonished parties, they lost so much of 
their first vigour, that on reaching their destination, cold and 
worn out, they produced no effect, or the contrary of what had 
been expected.” This unscrupulousness and scurrility naturally 
brought disgrace upou their authors and upon the cause they 
advocate. This kind of journalism proved however injurious, not 
only to those who desire the restoration of the Pope's temporal 
power, but likewise to the lower clergy, as is pointed out in the 
following passage : — " Let us now consider what must have be- 
come of, and what will further become of so many clergymen, 
chiefly in country places, whose onl^ favoured and veneratea 
reading besides the Breviary consists in the perusal, day by day, 
of one of those Catholic journals which pretend to be the cole 
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Champions of the church and of the Pope, but are, on the contrary, 
only a diBgrace and a calamity. Their smallest defect is that 
they abandon all serious studies and become inflated with that 
levity which uHually accompanies ignorance. But their worst 
misfortune is that they fashion their mode of thought after the 
model (and what a model !) of their journalist, considered by 
them to be of much more authority in pi^ctice, whatever the 
case may be in theory, than the Pope and the bishops, who speak 
but rarely and seriously, ^whilst the utterances of His Uolinesil 
are all in Latin. Their prejudices become the same in their 
tendencies ; their sophistry in speech is the same ; and their 
perversion of facts the same ; betokening a moral abasement of 
their habits and characters frightful to contemplate, and adhered 
to with such tenacity and stubbornness that they cannot he set 
right. In some provinces of Tuscany as well afij of Lombardy I 
met young priests so misguided, that 1 was amazed and saddened. 
Poor young men I I found them so infatuated with their ideas, 
or rather the ideas of their journals, that they were no longer 
amenable to reasoning persuasion, and not even to rational con* 
versation. This is certainly the worst, but not the only one, of 
the heinous fruits gathered from the most noisy portion of Catholic 
journalism, and if there be any remedy for them it is necessary 
to become acquainted with them ; tliis explains my imprudence 
in bringing them to light, or rather in saying publicly what is 
already known and deplored privately by every intelligent man 
acquainted with the state of affairs. Let it be now considered 
whether it was wise to encourage and to lavisli unmeasured 
praise on journalism such as this, which, although certainly devoted 
to the defence of truth, uses it, however, only as small coin in 
driblets or as a pretence for the daily and better sale of its own 
fancies, in order to make in certain cases the injury inflicted mqre 
atrocious, and the calumny less reparable.” 

Making a virtue of necessity, the author shows that an excess 
cf temporal goods is dangerous to the clergy, because the less 
worldly goods the sacred ministers possess, the more will they 
look to heavenly possessions ; nevertheless the faithful are always 
acting well by offering tlirough the church their substance to 
Christ with their worship and even their rights ; the church does 
well to accept them all, and her doctors teach that she can never 
renounce the things which properly belong to Christ ; unfortu- 
nately, however, ecclesiastic riches have often been used to bring 
his immaculate spouse into discredit, as history abundantly testi- 
fies, not only in former ages, but also at the present time. 

li is rather a sui^rising idiosyncrasy of the author to adduce 
the Reformation as the fit remedjr of Providence for purifying 
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ibe Roman Catholie Cburch in Germany by the extinction 
of the ecclesiastic Electors, whose great wealth had led to 
general corruption, although an event of the present age, neces- 
sarily far more striking to the author than the rise of Luther- 
anism, namely, the loss of the Pope’s temporal power, might be 
considered as an equally appropriate remedy to check for ever 
the enormities wh|cir the Eternal City has witnessed in all ages 
on the part of the highest ecclesiastics. Tlie manner in which 
Father Curci’s remedy was brought about is thus gradually un- 
folded by him : — I do not remember well whether it is at Treves 
or at Cologne that a picture yet exists in the electoral castle in which 
the prince bishop is represented with mitre and pluvial, sur- 
rounded by bis canons in ecclesiastic garb, witnessing the licen- 
tious dance of some harlots scantily dressed. The thing in itself is 
horrible, but tells a tale of the deep abyss into wiiicb the moral 
sense of a baptized nation must have fallen, the pastor of whose 
church could be present at such a scene ad perpetiiam rei memo- 
riam. Meanwhile the minor clergy was very poor, and therefore 
enjoyed immunity from the corruption entailed by riches ; but it 
may well be imagined what must have become of the lower priests 
with such examples before tiieir eyes, and the absolute aban- 
donment of all discipline. Peter Oinisius, the true apostle of 
Germany at that time, wrote to Rome, that, in the town of 
considerable size where he resided, all the ecclesiastics openly 
lived in concubinage, except the Vicar-Oeneral, in whose house 
aloue a man might be a guest without inconvenience. Accord- 
ingly it was vaiu to look for a remedy in the locality itself, 
and Rome, where this state of affairs had become known, was 
totally unable to apply one ; chiefly on account of tiie opposition 
it would have encountered on the part of the lay princes them- 
selves^ who were waiting for the last defeat of the church in 
order to plunder it. Nevertheless a remedy arrived, and a most 
efficacious one ; it came from God as He alone could send it, by 
allowing even the perverse will of men to work freely, and 
they, without knowing or wishing, carried out this design. The 
remedy was the Reformation with all the calamities and enor- 
mities that accompanied it. Th^ Reformation dispersed the 
exorbitant wealth, and two centuries afterwards its last effects, 
which abolished the Holy Roman Empire, abolished also the 
ecclesiastical sovereign electors, who would at present be an 
intolerable anomaly. Meanwhile the Christian faith remained 
safe in the whole of Germany, and the Catholic in the largest 
portion of it. There virtue and science flourish at present among 
the clergy, perhaps more than in the past ; eyen among the 
heterodox their ministers are • generally praised for instroetion 
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which, altiioiigli loss arduous than our own, does not fail to be 
salutary by its example among the corruptions of the woild.” 

Another idiosyncrasy of Father Curci is that he sees and de- 
plores in the letter which Pius IXih sent to King William of 
Prussia to congratulate iiim on his victory over the French, only 
the abasement of the Pope, who hoped to obtain some aid from 
the Qerinaii sovereign to recover his temporal power, abd does 
not perceive the black ingratitude and stupMity of the Holy 
Father in rejoicing at the.fall of Napoleon 111, wlmse <bayone^s 
bad not only reinstated him in Borne after his ignominious 
flight to Uaeta, but protected and kept him upon the papal 
throne for nearly twenty years, till the Franco-German war broke 
out and tiie Frencli troops were under the necessity of abandoning 
the pontiff to tlie mercy of his own loving subjects again. On 
this letter Father Curci expresses himself as follows : — “ My 
forehead as a Catholic and a clergyman peculiarly devoted to the 
Komaii See was burning with shame when I read, in the 
begiutiiug of 1871, in a German journal, the letter senr. from the 
Vatican to William of Prussia, when he, victorious at Versailles, 
dictated the law to the first-born daughter of the Chuich 
who had been humbled, disappointed, defeated and plundered 
of two of her noblest provinces. There were congratulations for 
the victories, and, if 1 remember well, even for the imperial 
crown, a creation of .the popes for the support of the Catholic 
church, but now a crown usurped to encircle the head of the 
official representative of the Lutheran heresy ; there were hopes 
expressed for aid in recovering the temporal power ; and to 
whom would such congratulations not have been offered with 
such hopes? Ibit here moral baseness was excelled by political 
unwisdom ! Not believing ray own eyes, I supposed that letter 
to be spurious, and immediately sent it to Antonolli tliat bo 
might in that case disavow it; but he returned it to rao with 
the recommendation not to show it to any one ; verily, an effi- 
cacious mode for keeping a document secret wliich had already 
appeared in the public prints in Germany ! Enemies thouglit not 
much of the letter and considered it a most natural thing ; but 
friends would not have expected it." 

Considering the emancipation from priestcraft and the democracy 
of the present age^ the maintenance of the temporal power by 
the Pope would involve on his part many concessions and sjcrifices 
to the secular sovereigns, who had already in 1773 to such a 
degree diminished the authority of the Pope that they compelled 
Clement XIV to abolish the order of Jesuits, upon which memo- 
rable event much stress is laid in the following passage : — 

According to the nature of. modern democracy which now 
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definitively prevails everywhere, it is certain that a guarantee of 
in(lef)endleuco *of a sm^ereign power according to the ancient 
fiisliion could be but badly maintained, and, if maintained, its 
existence would bo always precarious. Hinnaii possessions, indeed, 
impart a certain in dependence to those who enjoy them, on con- 
dition, Jiowever, that their right of possessing them is universally 
acknowledged and ^cspect.e<l as a simple and pure matter of 
justice: without this, those possessions have scarcely any other 
effect tlTan to set those who are powerful to long for them, 
to excite their cupidit}", and to become an insidions tejnp- 
tation for depriving their weak possessors of them. This always 
happens without f.iil, whenever the possessors themselves do not 
make those worldly goods serve, but are serving them and are 
ready to keep them at all hazards. Thus it happened that In 
these latter times, when religion h.as dec.ijaMi and the feeling of 
respect for universal justice diminished, even the Catholic 
monarchs themselves took their own interests for standards of 
conduct, and tlm pontiffs were, in order to retain their temporal 
power, compelled to barter for it much of their spiritunl autho- 
rity, to the detriment of their own decorum aud even of justice, 
learning at their own cost, that their sovereignty, given by 
God, as it is said, for a guarantee of liberty, has through the 
wickedness of men, in numerous cases, become nn instrument 
of slavery. The greatest injustice comirftltod by the Roman 
See durihg the past century, and the most unworthy baseness 
during the present one, are due to no otlier cause. In order to 
extort from the weakness of Gangauelli the abolition of the 
famous institution, whose true guilt was the too great power it 
had attained, magniiudine laborahat sua^ France had already in- 
vaded Avignon and the Venosino, Spain was with the arms of 
Naples about to occupy Benevenuto and Pontccorvo, threatening to 
invade the rest ; and tlien to save the temporal power, the mortal 
blow was hurled at the great envied society, to accomplish also 
the divine judgment of correcting and tempering it; a pious 
purpose whicli it does not seem to have as yet attained, at least 
in a gfuieral way.'' 

• That the recovery of the tempoi^l power was humanly im- 
possible has hefui acknowledged at Romo by every body since 
the first months of 1*S71 and several times said by Pius IXth 
himself to Father Curci, nor has it become more probable 
during the dozen years which have since elapsed ; but a state 
of expectancy was necessary for the Pope and for others ; and, 
as no human authorities in favour of the restoration could be 
invoked, divine ones were appealed to, and of these Father Ourci 
has a very mean opinion as will appear from what follows: — • 

31 
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''The game of prophecies being worn out from having been 
need too much, and not being longer teluabic, a* great deal of 
noise was made I do not know about what dogmatic truths 
cnncorning this point, about authentic declarations, pontifical 
;ind episcopal teachings, not without a smack of posthumous 
infallibility in order to produce a greater effect ; neither is it 
ereclil)le with what levity all these concoctians were swallowed 
with closed eyes, not only by pious young danif^els and ignorant 
believers, but also by a great portion of the clergy, l)y»>learne(i 
monks and serious laymen ; lastly, also, by prelates of the church 
who looked at me with frowning brows, amazed at my want of 
faith, because I did not seem to be much persuaded of the exis- 
tence of this Catholic doctrine^ 

The old zealots were the inventors and propagators of " poli- 
tical abstention,** who, deeming themselves to be the Sower of the 
nation, desired thus tacitly to protest against the new order of things 
and to abandon the destinies of Italy to the rest whom tln^y 
considered to be nothing more than a revolutionary faction which 
would necessarily succumb soon ; but they were disappointed. 
Nevertheless the church remained silent. Leo XIII is indeed 
said to have attempted, in the commencement of his pontifi- 
cate, to initiate a reconciliation between new and old Italy, 
between the State and the Church, iu an encylical, but tbe 
happy inspiration was not realised, and the document never saw 
the light of day. To assert that it would be a mortal sin for 
citizens to participate iu the political life of their own countiy 
would have been considered an absurdity by all sober men ; on 
the other V&and, to declare that no harm, but every possible 
advantage, would accrue from such political activity, would not 
only have elicited the displeasure, but roused the fury of the 
zealots, the masters of the Catholic press. On this point. 
Father Curci very properly remarks : — “ Supposing the making 
of Italy to have been an evil, what have the zealots with their 
clients ever done to impede it which may be compared with 
what others have done and suffered to constitute it? Tbe 
former have sacrificed patrimonies, suffered exile, have been 
imprisoned in jails or galleys, and have even been hanged ! 
A comparison with tlie clients of the zealots could be made 
only ironically. And now this cause is to be defeated in 
spite of a nation ready to defend it with the ardour of a furious 
patriotism, by means of a marvellous stratagem, namely, absten* 
tion ! by which alone Italy is to fall, even without any trumpets 
around the walls of Jericho ! '* 

We encounter more than once the curious assertion that 
Italy may become half atheistic and more than half pagan, but 
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that when it eeases to b© OatboHc it will navor be Protecitaut. 

Conve„ic«. A Prote.t«t «, however, admitted during tje 
tism attributed to the impra- last tweutj jears, and ttfore partiottiariy 
dent atutude of the isealou. during the last decade, some Italiuos have 
become Protestants neither in anger nor in joke, but very 
seriously, with every probability of an increase ^ in their 
number and none of diminution. “This calamity,’ says 
Father Ourci, “ has befallen our dear country, not from any fault 
,or, ateleast, not from any direct fault of the revolutiou, but 
by the cruel unwisdom of the zealots who desired to place our 
thinking and working laity in the tremendous dilemma of mak* 
ing their choice between Italy and the church. Thus it 
happened that the laity, most of whom became not a little disgus* 
ted with the unfair dealings of many ecclesiastics within and 
without the sanctuary, feeling themselves reduced to the above- 
mentioned alternative, have given their adhesion to Italy and 
practically bidden farewell to the church. Thus the present gene* 
ration of uidifferentists has sprung iuto being, to whom religion 
is a thing totally extraneous to life, and a fact of no reality. I here 
are, however^ some more delicately tempered and nobler minus, 
who now and then deeply feel the austere disenchantments 
of life and the teacliings of misfortune. To such persons religion 
is a light indispensable to the intellect, and a want imperious to 
the heart ; and having once known Christy they at present cannot 
and will not live without Christ. They certainly did wrong by 
severing theraselv^es from the Church, which offered to them doc- 
triue as well as morality iu their lesjitiinate form ; having, however, 
nevertheless miserably abjured their anceslriil religion, but desii- 
ing to retain 8(»me taste of it, they attached themselves to some 
heterodox confession, generally selecting one which seemed to them 
to differ the least from the Catholic church. Now, if the defen- 
ders of the liberty of conscience and of worship were to patronise 
the cause of these men, saying that they arc Italian citizens like 
the others, who enjoy the same rights, fulfil the same duties, and 
pay the same taxes, there is no reason why a liberty graut^ 
to all should be denied to them, considering th^' their number is 
extremely small, and, so to say, nothing with reference to the bulk 
of the nation. The reply to this may be that their number 
makes no difference, and is, at all events, at present on the increase 
in every way. Let others judge of the value of this reply ; as 
for my^lf, I supplicate divine goodness to avert the sinister presage 

^*^Tfter expatiating on the decay of good preaching, the author 
continues Considering the low state into which preaching has 
fallen for some lustres, it i* uev^rlheless in the geueiul estimation 
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of the public not at a disadvantage when compared with similar 
efforts made by the laity, altbougli the scien^^ific and literary lec- 
tures delivered on Sundays by professors and dilettanti of note 
in our great cities might be compared to many sermons and even 
excel them. The comparison becomes, however, disadvantageous, 
and palpably BO in printed publications in which the position held 
])y the clergy of Italy is lowered, and the mo/re so the mdre fer- 
tile the frequently maleficent productions of^' the laity are. I 
am aware that, during tliQ last few years, but few, although mo5*,t 
valuable works of eminent ecclesiastics, such as Luigi Josti, 
Alfonso Capecelatro, Guglielmo Audisio and Vito Fm naiio, have 
appeared ; but on these the Catholic apostolic and Roman church 
may plume herself, and not the church let of the zealots who liave 
baniKhed them frciUi it on tlie usual protoiiees, and have poured 
vulgar pl/i(itudcs upon writings the sublimity of which they vveie 
not « vun able to nndcistand. At all events, taking into account 
Ihcvso I arc exceptions, and not being able to attribute any value 
to tlio ruhbisli either fabricated or magnified by that company, 
the scientific decadence of the clergy among us strikes every ono 
who considi'i's it ; it is humiliating and painful in a society which 
is so much attacked in piintby outsideis. ” 

Great things were expected from the Vatican (?imncil helil 
after a lapse of three humlred yeais since that of Trent, 
but not the faintest,. bint was given even in its piogramme 

Thn do«ma of iiif.llil.iiity authority of the pontilf waa 

pronuiVviitud ui iiio instigation ill any Way to 1)0 augmented ami still 
Ilf Liic zcaii.iH, j^-g infallibility, of wbicli no 

doubt existed as a matter of belief from very ancient times, would 
liow be raised to the dignity of a dogma. It became, however, 
manifest that the council was wanted by the zealots ; convoked 
and held, not to provide for the groat and urgent necessities of 
the chinch, but to a<ld tliis to the many glories of Pius IXtli ; ami 
after accomplishing the feat, the zealots quarrelled among them- 
selves, as to who among tlieinselves or llicir order had contribut- 
ed most to accomplish it, imploring the officials and intimate 
courtiers of the Pope to impiess the record of their services well 
upon his mind. “ J wiis wUh ill-conccaled shuddering.present at 
these miserable contentions,'^ says Father Cuici, “and my heart 
bled when J considered the injury, not unaccompanied by 
contempt, which might befall the Holy Church and the Pon- 
tificate itvself, my only loves upon eartli. And in fact the atmos- 
phere of courtiers which always enveloped the Council made it 
doubtful whether, and how far, liberty would be granted to the 
Fathers, either in the disputes permitted during the deliberations, 
or in giving their vote.'*. No doubt, whether there is scanty 
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liberty of discnsnion or none at all, it concerns external human 
means wiiicli mustte applied to arrive at a definitive sen* 
tence, wliich would not in the least invalidate that sanctioned 
by tile divine afflatus. It was^ however, a pity tliat^ in using 
these human means, no care was taken to save at least the 
semblance of an independence, studiously provided for even 
in modern parliamentary governments. Accordingly it was at' 
firet only whispeved, but afterwards openly proclaimed, that any 
^dissent# would be considered as a personal otience against the 
Pope ; and it would be useless to dwell in ibis place on the various 
stratagems by which all opposition was overcome and the dogma 
proclaimed. 

The zealots generally endeavour to make a scape-goat of the 
revolu'ion, which they hold guilty of all the external disasters 
tliat have befallen the church ; hoping for the destruction of the 

The iwstuto of affairs, or “6*. belicve that the old state of 

not 8 m had US iuia- affairs will be restored and tlieir own 
by tho zealots. privilegoslikevvi.se. Father Ciirci is of a 

different opinion : — “Pious, leuriieil, distinmiished ecclesiastics and 
monks, especially in Tu.scany, have confirmed an idea which I 
ontertained for some time but without tlioir sulTrage 1 vvouhi 
perhaps not have dared to piopound it nude and crmlo as 1 now 
do: — The revolution was on the part of (iod a visitation of great 
mercy for the Church in Italy; Us authors Jiav(3 given or will give 
an account to him of their ciimes, since they willed it and accorn* 
plishetl it, and they will fare badly if they do not repent I But 
Christ allowed them to woik it out to tiie end, in order tliat his 
principal members may derive the great and eminent advantages 
of purging themselves of the rust contracted from the love and 
use of worldly good.«i, of refining their minds and distingni.shiiig 
themselves in science in order to be prepared for a strong and 
abundant activity on behalf of this poor new society, wliich, inebri- 
ated by its great material and natural acquisitions, yields to 
corruptions and sometimes gropes in darkness for the want of the 
celestial, which vivifies the terrestrial, element. Nor can I guess 
what efficient obstacle tiro revolution couicl oppose to that spiritu- 
al and scientific revival of the clergy and of the monastic orders, 
UDle.ss by the withdrawal of some property or something else, a 
need which the Christian people who esteem and love the clergy 
might easily supplement. This has been done in Tuscany for the 
most respected portion of the Franciscan order, which shows that it 
can be done everywhere, if those favourable di.spositions exist every- 
where and among all. Buch was the design of (Jod, which was, how- 
ever, more or less foiled }>y the stupid imaginations of men who were 
not willing to understand it, and^ impeded by their miserable selfish- 
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n688 were Dot wiiling to allow othei’s to Daderatand it ; nor would 
this the first time that the salutary wews of Qod have beeu 
frustrated by the folly aud wickeduess of mankind. 1 maintain 
that as ordained by . Qod, the revolution was a benefit for the 
clergy in Italy ; had it not taken place, what would have become 
of the fallen goverumetits, the little almanacks an<l their patrons? 
But as to the church aud its internal copdition, I hold it as 
undoubted that it would be in a worse condition ^than the present 
if we bad beeu yet for a longer time abandoned to our regulated, 
self-eatisfied, and not a little inert frankincense torpor, in which 
we were surprised by the storm/' 

Theological studies in general are at present desultory and 
weak among the clergy, whilst biblical researches have become 
totally extinct. Even in the most out-of-the-way branches 
Decay of biblical ctu* of literature, Bcieuce and art that can be 
imagined, more works are published during 
the present century than on the Bible. This extreme remissness 
in writing aud penury of works is the more shameful in propor- 
tion to the incredible fertility of the publications of Protestant 
divines, the titles of which alone would fill a volume. “ And/' 
adds Father Curci, “ would it be lielieved ? This very alacrity 
of the Protestants in biblical studies^ which ought to be to us 
a stimulus for beautiful emulation, has been taken as a pretext 
for calumniating theiii to such a degree, that in some large 
dioceses the opinion has spread among the young clergy that it 
would be a hlasphemy to peruse such works, it being a distinguishing 
feature of the Protestants to study the Bible. Good (Tod! What have 
we come to? Then we ought to leave off believing in Christ 
and adoring Him, because the Protestants profess to believe in 
Him aud to adore Him. And the inference is very cogent, 
l)ecaus6 St. Augustiue has in such a variety of forms inculcated 
that the oral word which instructs ns in the Scriptures is not 
substantially ditfcreut from the personal word, which, assuming 
human personality, bus redeemed us. Then God would in vain 
have cominuicated to us the inestimable treasure of the word, 
authentically seale<l by his own ; and the church would in vain 
have transferred nearly the whole of it into the liturgy, to be 
read daily by her ministers I In vain would she have caused 
a great portion of it to be given to the people, but for grave reasons 
not in the vernacular language, and to be explained by the 
priests ! How can a man usefully read the Scripture on bis 
own account or explain it to the people without understanding 
it ? How can be understand it without studying it ? But tmt 
clergymen, educated iu the school of Catholic journals, believe 
that they get from them inforinaiiou enough for themselves and 
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for others. Such exan^les were not left to us by our great anoea« 
tors who walked iu th^footsteps of the Holy B'atherSy who worthily 
replied dogmatically to the first heterodox extravagances cou^ 
cerning the Scripture — accordiug to which it was to be taken 
for the oidy rule of faith, and to be interpreted in a private 
sense altogether independent of the church — hy studying it. 
better ' than their opponents^ and producing, from the end of the 
sixteenth till th<f beginning of the eigiiteenth cenltiry, froru 
EtzeliusHo Calmet, that abundance of ample and profound bibli* 
cal works, which now constitute our wealth and our glory. * But 
to-day, it seems to the zealous protectors of the church that 
their greatest, and perhaps only, duty is quite other than bib- 
lical study, with regard to the stupendous conquests heterodoxy is 
iiccomplishing not witliout an admixture of error wlach we 
ought to know and to refute ; to-day, 1 say, the best reply 
to be given, is believed to be to entrench themselves within 
the bulwarks of an unwise and haughty scorn to shield their 
ignorance.. Poor huinau nature always makes them harp om 
the same string, chorda oberrat eadem ; such as political absten- 
tious and pretended obedience to the Pope, so that the neglect 
of the studies which ought to be the life of the clergy is gilded 
over by a delicate deference to the authority of the church.*' 
Ill consequence of the reasons just stated, and the false way 
in which the church was served at Romo, •leather Curci arrive*! 
at the conclusion, that the moral and religious necessities of 
the people could be remedied only by a knowledge of the ex- 
amples and doctrines of Jesus Christ ; accordingly he published 
at Florence an edition of thirty thousand copies of the four 
gospels with notes, which he partly sold at a very low price^ 
and partly distributed gratuitously. The success of this work 
encouraged him to extend it, and during three years he preached 
in the Church of S. Giacomo a complete exposition of the four 
gOKpels compared with each other, which be contemporaneously 
published in five volumes. But, says Blather Curct, ^'the 
singular blessings by which God bad rewarded my poor labours 
contributed not a little to prepare, or certanly to render more 
fierce, the tempest which overwhelmed me in 1877. All sacred 
ministrations having been interdicted to me in consequence, 
I returned to my favourite ideas of promoting henceforth 
among the clergy and the laity an ample knowledge of Jesus 
Christ and of His doctrines ; intending, as I always have intended, 
to spend my life and all my force, if God spared them, in Efia 
serrice, and for the spiritual good of my neigh liours. Thus 1 
printed in 1878 a new translation of the New Testament, which 
is the most living, most fertile portion of the glcripture and 
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concerns us most closely ; adding to it exe^tic and moral notes 
so as to form a complete comineutary. ^ly iniSistion was to 
present to the Christians of Italy, clergy or studious laity, a work 
more corresponding in its scientific, strictly interpretative, and 
literary portion to the wants of our age than that of Martini 
which had existed one century ; and there being but little to 
glean from Catholic writings, on account of the penury deplored 
above by me, 1 intended to use it, and in addiiioti to it, with due 
circumspection, the best 1 could find in the writings^ of oniv 
separated brothers [the Protestants]. Above all, however, I meant 
the notes in their practical portion to be more consonant to the 
intellectual and moral condition of Italy, which is now so different 
from tlm time of Maitini. I do not presume to say I have attained 
my aim, but, according to the judgment of some jnen well versed 
in these studies in our country, expressed in a few serious hut 
little read periodicals, I cannot have lagged far behind it. On the 
other liand, the extraordinary aid which the Lord has granted 
ine — and at which I myself, who am not a novice to similar 
fatigues, was astonished — enabled me to complete my woik 
alone, without any human aid, and not without external difficulties, 
with all tho deliberation I was capable of, in less than thirty 
mouths (tlie last part was published on the 30th September 1880) ; 
that aid, I say, made me hope, that such a work might, accord- 
ing to its measure, have revived the thought of biblical studios 
among the clergy, and promoted among the cultured laity the 
knowledge and love of Jesus Christ. But experience has convin- 
ced me that this was an illusion of mine like all hopes of this 
kind (and I believe 1 have bad no others) durifig my long life. 
Tho hook, if it was not strangled in the cradle, died after it had 
scarcely l>een born, passing almost unnoticed in Italy, Florence 
alone excepted, which had perhaps been prepared by the above- 
named exposition of the four gospels which I had there delivered 
during tin-ee years. Lastly, if I had published a commentary 
on the Quran, I would certainly have found more persons curious 
about it than about the New Testament.” * 

No regeneration being possible in the church, the^ working 
classes in the towns have beemne estranged from its ministrations ; 
and the students of the universities not only despise but hate 
the clergy, and they will in a few years more enter the ruling 
classes. As this state of affairs cannot be helped, Father Curci 
is forsooth compelled to take the separation as an accomplished 
fact, and to make the best of ^ free church in a free Stoic, 
Separation of church “ It has been said and repeated a himd^sd 
nndatato. times, ” exclaims Father Curci, ‘*that this 

doctrine is an absurdity, and this psiuciple a lie ; and 1, with more 
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than one leatriciioii, subscribe without auy difficulty to both these 
assertions ; bul this is not the question here. The only thing 
necessary to see here is, whether, since Ood has (illowed this 
absurdity and this lie to prevail in the world, the church cannot 
follow out therein and exercise its mission ordained for the 
eternal salvation of men ; this church which has initiated and 
made the most stupendous conquests in the pagan world, ruled 
hy absurdities ana lies of quite a diflerent tendency. If the 
zealots Rave a mode of sweeping from the world these two 
monstrosities, as they call them, and set their own system up 
again, they will deserve well of society and of the cliurch. But 
if they percieve (aitd who does not ?) that this is at the present 
day huinauly impossible, let them forthwith cease to confuse 
the mind with sophisms, ensnaring the conscience with arbitrary 
injunctions and inhibitions, and allow the church to do in holy 
peace what she has always done, and has taught us to do in great 
moral and physical disorders ; considering them as visitations of 
Providence, 4ind endeavouring to remedy as far as possible their bad 
eflfects in order to reap the good ones which Providence itself bus 
certainly aimed at in permitting them and wishing tliein to take 
place. And let us he certain that this can, and will, he done by 
the church even with the absurdity of the separation, and the lie 
of a free church in a free Stale ; from the former she may suffer 
many discomforts^ not however without gaiifing some* advantages, 
and into the latter she will know how to introduce much of the 
truth, and perhaps change it into truth. This will, however, re- 
quire an abandonment of the hope of seeing the old slate of affairs 
restored, which ha:s now become totally impossible, chiefly by the 
fault of those whom the zealots have protected and are protecting/’ 
After all, however, the author is of opinion that the church 
has nothing to fear from the separation, and that if her action 
becomes somewhat restricted in amplitude or diminished in 
efficacy, it would hurt only other interests, and she would 
rather be benefltted in more noble respects concerning her internal 
constitution. Instead of indulging in recriminations, he would 
propose to reason as follows : — ‘'On the one liand, modern 
society appears to have arrived at* such a stage of perfection 
with respect to the speculative knowledge of even evangelical 
principles, that little or nothing now could he communicated to 
it on this point; and with these principles it is so well acquainted 
that it frequently and injuriously profanes them. Its supreme 
need would be to penetrate into the innermost reasons of those 
principles and their inestimable fecundity in practical life, in 
order to direct and to comfort it in work, so that the advantages, 
gained by the acquisition as well as the use of worldy goods, 
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may not serve as an obstacle but as m aid to its members for 
attaining also those of heaven. Such would be the final practical 
purpose for which the church might work througii her ministers 
in a society as far as it is Christian. On the other hand, however, 
those who ought to feel these salutary influences are no longer 
ameualde to tliern on account of the irreligious pivjudice.s wdiich 
beset them, or because the wild suspicion.^ they have conceived 
against the ministers of the church prevent them froni placing 
any trust in them ; neither can it be denied tliat the juridical 
union, wbicli had been made to serve human ends, lias prevented 
them from inspiring confidence. And now God admonishes and 
chastises the world by tlio system of sejviratioyi, witlidrawiug 
a powerful means of its civil perh etion, ^and at the same time 
mercifully visiting the church by depriving her ministers of a 
certain kind of goods which they were no longer in a position 
to use for the advantage of others, or did use at great risk, 
perhaps to their own detriment, as appears from the impatience with 
wliicli they bore their loss, and from the eager anxiety with which they 
contend for their restoration. If such be the design of Providence 
(nor could I think of any other, unless it he the absurd repro- 
ductiou of the old slate of affairs) then, alas ! how are we to 
qualify that unwise habit by wdiich we impose upon Him the 
duty of setting up again, or of con.scrving, that wldch His Provi- 
dence has allowed to he destroyed and d(‘stroys? Having lost 
the substance, we cannot abandon appearances ; the reality having 
vanished, we desire to maintain a state of expt'ctancy, grasping 
obstinately at a state of affairs which is slipping from our hands, 
as if we were pol\ ps hugging a rock, or the shipwrecked crew of 
Homer, labeydi infiaeiemus, fayientem seqaimur, 

Society is becoming more and more democratic every where, and 
Tho church ought to bo the cliiircli, in the Opinion of the aullior,couId 
domocratio, marvellously adaj^t itself to this form 

of government. ** Being, ” says he, “ ordained by her uni- 
versality to have no other boundaries except those of space and time, 
no form of government can he repugnant to her, and she can still very 
well fulfil her mission of saying individual men, and of perfecting 
their civil societies. Moreover, this church is iu peculiar harmony 
with the democratic form, because her founder has in liis doctrines 
always displayed formidable austerity towards the rich and power- 
ful of every kind and degree ; in practical life he wished to be a 
man of the people and poor, coii.sorting always with the people 
and keeping aloof from the great of the earth ; he made his 
•M>poaraucc at the court of a king only to be deri<led, and in a 
lh»man tiihunal of justice only to he c<»ndemried. Let ns add, that 
it is the natural and nohl^ duly of the church to defend the weak 
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against the oppressions of the strong, and that her activity would he 
greater in a modern deimicratic tlian in an old monarchic govern- 
ment, because in the former she might accomplish with perfect 
liberty of action what iier ministers could never effect in tlie 
latter with all their juridical union.** 

“In fact it would he a great illusion to imagine, that because 
these forms are denjocratic they therefore insure to a greater 
extent the rightf^ and interests of tho poor, laborious and 
suffering ^multitudes. That will never take place until tho 
CGristiau idea prevails, which considers the government not as 
a dominion for the profit of the governors, hut as a ministry, a 
service for tho benefit of the governed, and exercised with the 
more care, the more weak by nature, or tho more unfavoured by 
ftntnne these are. Ami that of this idea not a particle exists 
any longer in our weiot.y may he p«‘rceived fiom tlio change of tlie 
form of government wliich has heiielitteil only the bourgeoisie 
wliich does everything chiefly to promote its own interests with 
a little show of royalty supported by 500 Honourahles, and 
foed.s the hopes of the rest of tho population, Rometimes 
even promoting its interests when they do not clash with its own, 
reaping si Diis placet even tho prai.so of philanthropy for thus 
acting ; in cases of collision, however, it entertains not tho least 
doul>t that its own 1 is tliat wliich must always have tho 
prefenmcc. Aleanwhilc tlie population feeling itself burdened as 
formerly, and in some respects more than rly, does not much 

appreciate the advant.ng(3 ami tlie honour of belonging to a united 
and imlepomlont' nation, hut gruinhles, qnarrcU, and believes that 
it has almost been betrayeil ; moreover, as the people liave for 
some time learnt to know certain of their rights, which they 
believe to liave been violated, tho more ardent and less cir- 
cumspect among them have for the ])urpose of regaining these 
riglits entered into some compact or oilier, and call themselves 
Socialists, Iriieivationalu'ts, S'ihilisis and I do know what else/* 
Father Cnrci, however, coquetted uiili Lliese diseontented parties 
in his pamphlet — “The International, or new form of the dis- 
cord between the rich and the poor” ih which he showed 
how enornioiis the inju.stice is iliat subjugates labour only for tlie 
profit of capitalists, us well as liow rm d-Tii society gradually 
becomes more and more estranged from Christianity, to which it 
would he tlie duty of the chinch to reconcile it. “ The church, ” 
he says, “has, from her too intimate connection with absolute 
inonarchie.s , contracteil in her ministeis in general a certain haiigh- 
tiuess of maimers, somewhat despotic proceedings and other 
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UTthancIsome habits, inheriting all the hatred entertained toward 
monarcliies, and now bearing it herself alon# after they have been 
broken up. Wherefore the people, who had been accustomed to 
identify the church with the government, are very suspicious and 
cannot be persuaded that the clergy can ever reconcile itself 
willingly to the new state of affairs. Nor does the behaviour of 
the Italian clergy appear in any way suited tOi remove the&e sus- 
picions ; so that estranged from the ministers, the people do not 
want to have anything to do with their ministrations, smd have 
thus become liable to the temporal as well as eternal injuries 
which overtake those who practically abandon religion. Let it be 
considered wliether tinder such conditions a true and efficacious 
iijflueuce of the church upon the civil life of nations is any longer 
possible: especially of our church which has always met with thegreat- 
est obstacle in constituting herself in civil life^, and is at present 
under the irnprossion of meeting therefrom the difficulty of 
maintaining herself. ” 

Considering that in our times it would be impossible to muzzle 
a nadtaa pre- the press, the author proposes also the 

caution against bad hooks. abolition of the Congregation of the 

Index as a useless institution, and before doing so makes the follow- 
ing general remarks — ** As to the press and to the hook trade it 
entailed, most restricted and not a little slow as it was in its 
productions, it was in qll Catholic countries under the superinten- 
dence arid direction of the church, who could without much 
difficulty fulfil towards the believing people the salutary office 
of guarding it from the infected pasture of bad dr only seriously 
dangerous hooks. A catologue of such works compiled by 
order of the Synod of Trent, to which they were submitted as 
soon as they appeared, admonished the Catliolics to abstain from 
reading them, with the indirect assurance that they may peruse 
witliout any risk those which were not mentioned therein, 
with only an exception to be alluded to fiiriher on, But 
the presss having become free everywhere, and, on the other 
hand, printing enterprise having attained incredible celerity and 
extension, I do not know how the church can possibly provide for 
the faithful any special protection against the modern deluge of 
books, most of which are impious, materialistic or licentious ; I 
know, however, for certain that the Index can no longer be a 
sufficient guide, and any one believing that whatever book is not 
mentioned therein is safe would be deceived. 1 have already 
mentioned that at present the most dangerous and perni- 
cious, because the most efficacious, portion of the press is journaU 
ism, which is by its own nature also the least susceptible of cau- 
tion ; whilst the Congregation^ with its 40 unpaid advisers 
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ap^inted more ad honorem than ad onusy is unable, I shall not say 
to judge, but* even to4inow the boundless quantify of hooks poured 
forth every hour and from all sides, of wliich it usually exa- 
iniues only those that come with a denunciation and a copy of the 
book itself added thereto. Who would take the trouble to peruse 
the innumerable writings of the worst kind by which modern 
Society is infested*? And if this were done, who would care ? ** 
The author conckides his remarks on this subject witli the follow*- 
,ing hit at the zealots: — ‘‘Thus the only serious effect which the 
Index appears at present to have is, tfiat it is in the hands of the 
zealots, a very commodious machine for bringing discredit ujiou 
names and books that displfuse them ; and suspended like the 
sword of Damocles only above the heads of the autliors obedient 
to the chuch, the Index has been and remains one of the most 
efficacious waj^ for keeping tho opinions of many CatJiolics 
steadfastly on the false and pernicious road which the zealots 
tliemselves are treading.” 

We shall now give, in conclusion, the opinions of the author on 
The ordeV of Jesuits and the Society of Jesus, whicli he discusses, 
^^ ^*^*^***^^**^**^ origin, abolition and restoration, 

with loving kindness, and without any 
nincour concerning his expulsion, although he cannot help express- 
ing himself now and then bitterly about its present state and 
ahout certain members of that august body : — “ As to the monas- 
tic family in whose hosotn I have spent nearly all my life, I love 
and veneiate it as it was established by its holy founder and ap- 
proved of by the church in whose service it shone with holiness, 
with science, as well as with abundant and fruitful works. In 
this sense I maintain whatever I have written in defence of it, 
and altiioiigh separated in the body, I consider myself most closely 
united to it in spirit, so that I believe I have never been so much 
a Jesuit, in the true and noble sense of the word, as I was and 
am since I liave been expelled from the order. But just because 
1 love and venerate it, my heart bleeds to see that it is apparent- 
ly considered to (;e the pretext or ill-starred cause of the gravest 
eviU which at present distress the Church* in Italy ; and this hap- 
pened because some men of evil (bsposition have made unworthy 
use of an instrument prepared by me with infinite trouble ftir 
quite a different purpose from that to which they have applied it. 
It would really seem impossible that such a small number as theirs 
could acquire and exercise so vast and disastrous an influence * 
but the thing will appear most natural if it be considered that 
good is 'positive^ somewhat difficult to effect, and that to do it on 
a great scale equally great instrumenls are require<l ; whereas for 
evil, which is quite negative^ even small and despicable causes may 
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|>roc]uce disproportionafely great effects, as when a little boy puts 
an edifice on fire and destroys in a short time a work which cost 
jiiany years of labour an<l millions of money/' 

“ 1 have said before that 1 would continue rny labours after 
having put the last touch to iny work on the New Testament, al- 
tliougb 1 might foresee that the latter Would meet the same fate 
as its author; I even wished it to bo so ; aijd as happens* with 
things greatly desired, I also had a presentiment, jyhich, however, 
proved after all fallacious. But as God has preserved ipy life 
and strengtl), giving me also' the desire to employ tbern in his 
service, it appeared to me necessary to make every effort to lay 
1) ire a network of deceptions, which derives its whole strength 
from being concealed or badly known, if it cannot be actually 
said that it ay)pear8 quite dillerent on the surface, on account of 
the great moral powers of every kind and of every degree which 
are put forth to «ive it that appearance. I have done so in the 
RToderno Dissidio, but can now do it in a more eflScacioiis manner 
on account of the singular ciroumstanccs in which 1 find myself 
placed. Then 1 had yet something to lose, and felt myself bound 
by not illegitimate considerations, which compelled me to conserve 
a kind of moral attitude, which 1 had succeeded in gaining, whilst 
working for the spiritual good of my fellow-beings ; at present, 
however, when I am morally destroyed and therefore freed from 
those considerations, 1 shall, in the same way as I have discussed 
the external observances of the Church in Italy, be able to do 
tlie same for that peculiar Institution which is a chief mem- 
ber of the churcli herself, and could not escape those ^special short- 
comings to wliicU she is from time to time subject. The un- 
measured contidcuco cherished in this institution for the material 
organization of its internal ariangernents, and the superstitious 
admiration it entertains of its own perfection, causes it to presume 
that it is safe from the peril of decadence ; and this presumption, 
fur from shieldmg it, has only hastened its deca}^ making the same 
iliG more ruinous and less reparable the more ol>stinate it is in not 
acknowledging this decadence and still considering it impossible. 
Having readied this stage this institution was not only unable to 
frustrate and to repress the indignities now being cominitt(?d by a 
group of ambitious and turbulent men, which are bringing discredit 
upon the church as well as upon the Roman See, but has protected 
them with the authority of its name, wliereby it has contracted one 
of the most foul blots that disfigure history. 

Let it not be supposed that the question turns on a simple 
monastic dispute, which could only tire our people. All our dis- 
tinguished laymen, who, sincerely loving the church and the country, 
deplore the ill-boding scission which has taken place between 
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them, and wpuld, for^lje true benefit of both, desire to see it re- 
moved, cannot be indifferent to the knowledge of the tme and im- 
mediate causes which have produced it. Tliey will easily undet- 
stand from the mean quality of the causes, and the low arts em- 
ployed to keep up the scission, that being an entirely accidental 
and temporary thing, not of perpetual, and p^'rhaps not even of 
long duration, GodVvill cause it to disappear at the proper tijne, 
ill tlie^saine way*as He has for His own holy purposes allowed it to 
come into existence. They will, above all, ascertain by themselves 
(and this is the best course) those causes ami those arts, and will 
easily be convinced that this scission was not hrought about by the 
church, but only by more or loss sophistic and false artifices repre- 
senting that such bus been the case, whoreon they will divest 
themselves of aJl rancour towards her, and, abandoning every sus- 
picion, will attach themselves more faithfully to her, because she 
alone can make their mundane life a preparation for tholifeof heaven. 
Sucli men will have no reason to l>6 amazed, and still less to he 
scandalised at what has taken place.** 

Till the sixteenth century monks and friars constituted a parti- 
cular militia, affording compact and powerful aid to the external 
action of the church, for the iminccliale service of the Konuau See, 
but from that period it enjoye<l also the assistance of regular or- 
ders of clerics. The service remained substantially the same, but 
its external form was more adapted to the^advancing state of civi- 
lization. Society was no long(*r in a state of barbarous confusion 
which monks •contributed to remove by ploughing the land, foiling 
trees, estaljlisliing or arranging villages, and copying ancient 
manuscripts ; they also contributed much to chasten the ferocious 
cupidity and brutality of manners during the middle ages, but 
their robust activity alone no longer satisfied all the changed forms 
of society, “ The new generations, says Father Curci, “ had near- 
ly all been welded into strong monarchies, purified of the dross of tlie 
middle age, and bad entered upon a now stage of civilization, which, 
already infected by the Renaissance with ru smack of dissimulated 
paganism, was now by the rise of heresy in danger of being separat- 
ed from ail Christian, hitherto concentrated in Roman pontifical, cul- 
ture. To meet these new wants ueiCtier the solitary cenobite nor the 
shaggy monk was peculiarly fit ; an apostolical workman was re- 
quired, who might, with all his conventual perfection, and the force 
accruing to him from numbers, kept in order by strict rules of 
discipline, nevertheless live in the midst of the people and resem- 
ble in all the appearances of external life a simple priest, but 
excel him in his aversion to the love of this world, and in his 
evangelical activity. This was the natnic of the Regular clerics, 
new families of whom have been sent by God to the church, fur 
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the service of the Dew state of society wbicli began to constitute 
itself in tlie sixteenth century/' * • 

Among these the order mentioned by me above was the 
foremost ; it was by its founder^ who had formerly been a 
soldier, constituted after the manner of a Military Company, and 
distinguished by the personal name of the Redeemer, not to 
separate it invidiously from other orders, bufuto profess a special 
worship of Him. From its very beginning it m6t with as much 
admiration on the one hand, as discouragement on the other; it* 
became the mark for such warm affections and such ferocious 
hatreds that perhaps there is no human institution mentioned in 
history about which so much has been spoken in contrary direc- 
tions, and which has left as ample vestiges as the Society of 
Jesus .and this could not be the case unless it b^ad l)een really 
and immensely great. But in times like ours, in which we 
priests, in order to cover our ignominy and our moral poverty, 
have that absolute and most. commodious it cannot be constantly 
on our lips, and, imagining that we have not human aid enough 
for apostolic labours, are turning the world topsy-turvy to recover 
the lost or to obtain new assistance, in such times, I say, it will be 
very useful to know and to consider what the first causes of the great- 
ness of the Jesuit Society were, especially as that greatness was not 
acquired by degrees, but it was, so to say, born a giant. A small 
handful of scholars arrived from Fails in Italy and in Rome, un- 
known strangers, without antecedents, without any reputation in- 
herited from their ancestors, and therefore free from {iny pretensions 
to celebrity on these accounts; without juridical entity, without 
big houses, without any income, great or small ; these men scarcely 
known wore received, sought after, desired by all and above all, 
displayed such and so much activity, such fertility of resource, that 
contemporaries had never witnessed anything like it. Nor were the 
reasons for this success a secret ; they were apostolic holiness and 
science, both as ancient in the world as the Church ; the Jesuits, 
however, superadded to them an excellence of their own by their 
marvellous art of adapting them both to the special requirements of 
the new state of society, the necessities of which they studied 
in order to satisfy them, the legitimate tendencies of which they 
sought out to second them, and the wishes of which they explored 
to content them if just, to correct them if less just or even 
resolutely to curtail them when they were not just. And because, 
then, either on account of the real disorders which prevailed 
or by heretic calumnies, the suspicion was getting abroad and 
the rumour spreading that in the Catholic Church the temporal 
utilities of her ministers were always aimed at, these new workers 
desired, besides making profession of evangelical poverty as 
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religious clerics, to realise not ironically but in earnest the example 
put forth in the 6th cllhpter of the Apostle Paul, and in order to 
remove that stumbling-block, imposed upon themselves the obli* 
gation not to accept any remuneration for their laboura” After 
alluding to the labours of St. Francis Xavier, and the most brilliant 
period of the Society, the author then briefly reviews the manner in 
which 'Clement Xiy. was compelled to abolish it,* concluding 
with a glance at ttie state of aflairs during the reign of the present 
Pope La) XIII, as follows: — 

When strong absolute monarchies prevailed, and Europe was 
at least by right universally Catholic (in 1540), the task of the 
Society of Jesus was to labour to maintain that precious 
unity, and it powerfully contributed thereto during a little more 
than a century which was its golden age, without encountering 
serious enmity, eicept from the promoters of tho new heresy, 
which it always violently assailed and not seldom discomfited. 
But when, after the thirty years' war, through tho treaties of 
Munster and Osnabruck, afterwaids surnamed tho Westphalian 
Peace, heresy acquired a legal footing in Europe and influenced the 
new order of ideas which constituted the germs of the facts which 
ensued and are not yet completed, tho Society fell home what into 
discredit ; it had remained tho same but no longer in the field of 
action for wliich Providence had destined it, chiefly on account of 
the democratic element which had begun manifest itself in that 
new order of ideas, and which in the lapse of years emerged more 
and more from its latent state. If Ood had sent to His church a 
pontiff, who, securely and almost prohetically foreseeing the nature 
of corning times, might have taken possession of that element 
to direct it so that the rising democracies would have been 
Christian, a pccular institution could have done nothing in this 
respect but follow the wislies expressed by the supreme pastor." 
Such was, however, not the case : the popes favoured despotism 
instead of democracy, in order to retain their power. “ This 
was dune in various ways, but chiefly by means of Court con- 
fesaorti, dozens of Ibeiii being attached during a century and 
a half to every Court of Eur(»pe ; who by the very great in- 
fluence which they enjoyed, appeared sometimes to hold the 
political destinies of Europe in the fists of their Ijands, with tho 
result, however, of seeming to give the sanction of religion to 
the arbitrary tyrannies committed at these courts and of 
covering with its mantle their turpitudes some of which were 
infamous. The wise injunctions issued by some Generals of the 
Jesuits to those confessors to limit their activity to the sphere 

* See on this subject Calcutta JicffieWf January 1889, Number CLl., p, 
67, seq. • 
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of theit sacred ministry, bear stitness to the MWdi^ and mtytty 
of the evil, and may in some special casSi have cMcked it ; but 
in general they could be of no efiect, aa long aa the courage waa 
wanting to renounce the protection and the favonra showered 
courts upon the powerful Society of Jesus, which had how> 
ever afterwards to atone for all this to the nations whom des* 
potism had horrified and Hcense disgusted." * 

“ For all that, however, Bellarmino and Suarez, the great theo< 
logians of the Society, condemned despotism from the first, and 
reasoned scientifically how much Christianity there may be in 
modern democracy. Another Jesuit, Marians, published under 
the auspices of Philip II. of Spain (which means a great deal !) 
in the royal printing office a book in which he taught the doc* 
trine of tyrannicide ; a book which was forthwith burnt pub* 
licly by the hangman in Paris and in London. But who would 
care much for books? The omnipotence of the confessors at 
the courts became so obnoxious to the world, that its badly sup* 
pressed ire became intensified ; and this world, intent upon the 
recoil which soon followed, thought it could not attain its purpose 
except by first accomplishing the extinction of the formidable 
Society. Thus the fatal blow was hurled at the Jesuits which 
the weak Qanganelll had been compelled to inflict upon them 
by the penitents, who paid in this coin for the services, which 
would have perhaps been worse for the servants if it had been 
of a different kind. 1 have said elsewhere that this was 
an injustice ; and considering the act itself in connection with 
the motives which brought it on in the first place, and with 
the accompanying circumstances, it was really such, although not 
on the part of God who allowed it to fall upon those who 
succumbed to it. It is believed that the blow waa inflicted in 
order to avoid the violence with which the Bomau See was 
threatened, but it was not decorous in him who inflicted it to 
repeat in the DiaeipUnarp Brief (exposed afterwards as liable 
to errors of fact, not a Bull which would have to deal with 
dogmas and morality) all the accusations accumulated upon the 
heads of the devoted victims for more than a century, by resent* 
ment abroad and envy at home. The misdeeds of the Society 
(which were not wanting) needed indeed correction and reform, 
but to justify its destruction an infamy was required, and this 
was unsparingly showered upon its head. This is, however, an 
additional convincing argument that, considering the position 
which the Catholic Powers have at present attained, the temporal 
power, far from being a guarantee for the independence of the 
pontiff, may gradually become an instrument of slavery ; nor is 
there any other more abject than that which compels to the 
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perpetration of iojustioe. It remaine to be seen what Leo XIII. 
ooafd at pres&t be threatened with, if any power were, 1 do not 
say to impose, bat only to propose to him an act which he might 
consider to be nnjust.” 

After the fall of Napoleon I, in 1815, the Roman See enjoyed 
the protection of the Aastrians, and. In order to oan^ on ita 
tyrannical government, was nnder the necessity of using the 
same means at •Rome and Bologna which they employed at 
-Milan hnd Venice. At that critical, period the clerical party 
considered that, if the famous Society of Jesus were resascitated, 
it might render services to the Pope and to the Church, not 
less important than those it had afforded daring the oentu^ 
of the Reformation ; and Pius YU, having been invited to 
so, revived the order. But, according to Father Curci, different 
times required 'different Jesuits, for he says If the first 
members who were to represent and to arrange the order, had 
known the true nature of the present times, they would certainly 
have accepted it as a benefit to constitute themselves into a con> 
ventnal family, devoted to their own improvement and to the 
spiritual benefit of their fellow beings with their sacred ministry ; 
they would never even have dreamt of exercising the same salutary 
influence upon society in the nineteenth century by which 
their great predecessors had attained such great renown in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth. The needs of our age are 
quite different from those of ancient times, and instruments 
peculiarly suitpd to the latter could effect no more than the 
swords and lances of the middle ages against the needle guns 
and Erupp cannons of the present period. Nor can the 
ancient instrument in any way be adapted for present usage. 
Formerly the said institution with its superstitions and almost 
blind confidence in the supreme and invariable excellence of its 
own remedies, would not have tolerated even a proposal of an 
adiq)tation, and would have been almost presumptuous enough 
to expect the disease to accommodate itself to the medicine, rather 
than the latter to the former ; such adaptation, however, of old 
to new things, which would betoken a certain kind of poverty of 
means in Providence, is usually not resort^ to by God, who is so 
rich in His counsels, and who vouchsafes in new necessities new 
aid. 

“ Nevertheless the usual services, like those of other priests and 
different conventual families, could be expected from the Jesuits, 
but nothing more, and perhaps even less, on account of the sus- 
picions conceived concerning them, and on account of their ob- 
stinate adherence to forms, which answered to the obliterated con, 
ditionsof past times, now superseded by quite different ones. In 
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oiher countries the order was more pliable because in them it had no 
national tendencies ; in Italy, however, it encountered a [peculiar 
difficulty, inasmuch as it could neither second these national ten- 
dencies without causing a kind of scandal as a sacred institution, 
nor oppose them without bringing new odium upon the Church. 
It, however, paid no heed to all this and accepted the arduous task, 
presenting itself as a restoration of Cliristian faith and morality, 
without regard for political and national interests that might 
become intermixed tliorewith ; but these were too nitmerous* 
and it neither remedied them by despising nor still less by ignor- 
ing them. In the beginning and for six or seven lustres, the 
Society — because it met with less obstinate -opposition, enjoyed 
fresh traditions of the past, and had a superior General of much 
learning and great prudence — maintained itself in a kind of 
medium position apparently not strikingly below its ancient 
status, and contained members of some capacity ; those who re- 
main of that period are the best whom it can now boast of. But, 
as the times became more turbulent, the favours bestowed upon 
the Society by an authority supposed to bo powerful became so 
abundant, that in the two Sicilies, in the States of the Church 
and in the States of Sardinia the instruction of youth was put 
into its hands ; that step, however, instead of Iinrting others, 
terribly injured the Society, because for the church a period of 
decadence, and for it one of ruin, had set iii. To make it after- 
wards more ruinous the petty haughtiness of iis head contributed 
not so mucli as tlio absolute unfitness and nlmosjb nullity of the 
two men who had for Iwo decades succeeded each other in assis- 
ting that head on the atlairs of Italy/' 

The need of o\)iaining recruits for responding to the favours 
of the [Cluirch j government, induced the Society of Jesus to set 
about tlie acceptance of candidates witli closed eyes, scarcely 
ivcjuiiing anything from them beyond a disposition to blind obe- 
dience, and the no less blind admiration of the Society itself, to 
which at present, perhaps, a firm hope of the return of the. old state 
of affairs is added ; nor was any notice taken of the cases, by no 
means rare, where somedestitutefamiliesdrovetheir sons into the rich 
and powerful society from which in all cases some advantages could 
be derived. Neither was there greater care exercised in preparing 
these novices than discernment in accepting them. Any one perusing 
in the Const it at ions of the order what gifts of virtue, science and 
prudence are demanded from the Professed, who are called of 
four vows, Avould suppose that it contains rare distinguished men. 
Nevertlieless in these latter times dozens of them have been pro- 
moted to tliat degree, with the same facility as the knights of vari- 
ous orders are at present created.. This is a sufficient reason why 
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among several hundred Jesuits scattered throughout Italy— except 
those few of the first period mentioned above, most of whom wor- 
thily occupy positions at Rome in the service of the Church— there 
is not even one of tliem who rises above the most ordinary medio- 
crity, either by his apostolical labours, preaching, books produced, 
or in any other way. The best thing they can do is to deliver 
with grace (and iU is a pity that grace cannot bo printed) certain 
measured sermonsiwhich they had learnt in a seminary ; in this 
Jiue thelSociety has given nothing during the last thirty years. Nor 
could it be otherwise ; for, as the tree is, so is the fruit. Any one 
who has seen what has become, during the last two decades, and 
more especially the latter half of them, of the Collegia Romano^ 
the central Athenmuni of the Jesuits, and (ho model for all others, 
can hope for nothing better ; the only thing really great there is 
the immense presumption of the iminatcs in pluming themselves 
in every thing and above every body on the merits of ilicir great 
predecessors, without considering what they themselves have l>e- 
comc. In proportion as their true claims to public esteem dis- 
appeared, they applied themselves to the art of manufacturing 
false ones ;the latest among which is to attribute all their poverty 
to the revolution, to the freemasons and to the liberals ; without 
these, every one of them would have become a Suarez, a Patavio, 
a Segneri, or a Bertoli. It is not for the first time I speak of 
this state of affairs. I stood in the midst of, it and was greatly dis- 
tressed thereat ; I revealed it to one who ought to Imve devised a 
remedy and not forgotten it ; hut that was already a period of tur- 
moil which made every reform by human means impossible. 
Having in 1870 informed one of my foreign friends of great dis- 
tinction, who had a hand in the general government of the order, 
and implored him to induce the General to apply a remedy, he 
answered : — ‘ There is a remedy, hut it cannot ho applied by the 
General, ^ and on asking ‘Why?’ he added: ‘Because tfte only 
efficacious remedy is to destroy it.' When the proper time 
arrived persons were not wanting who applied the remedy.” 

One of the principal reasons why the Jesuits of Italy have 
lost all the confidence of the people os tea'chors of youth, is pointed 
out plainly enough : — . 

“ If there was one thing of the sixteenth century that ought to 
have been retained, not for tho sake of convenience but from 
moral obligation, it is rational science, which being almost identi- 
fied with dogma is destined to lust as long as the i fitter, and al- 
though ancient can never become obsolete ; but the Society of 
Jesus has, with incredible levity, not only abandoned that science, 
but calumniated it in official instruction, persecuted it, and almost 
desired to expel it from the world, whilst obstinately adhering to 
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(»rtoin externftl forms of religion, and tsnaeiouslj observing 
some insinustioDS rather than injunctions suggested* by the foun- 
der of the Society, which he had with great wisdom devised for 
the peculiar requirements of. the century in which be lived, when 
heresy calumniated every thing in the Catholic church, and be- 
sides the dogma, attacked and denigrated most ancient and sa- 
lutary observances, all of which were not extraneous to the dog- 
ma, such as the benedictions and the oeremooies of the liturgy, 
devout pilgrimages, the cult of images and of relics, the* use of. 
blessed water, of rosaries, of medals and of similar objects, which, 
without pertaining to the essentials of the religion, are material 
aids to all, but especially to those who feel themselves more 
inclined towards them. It was natural to recommend, to those 
who had to attack the said heresy, the practices just mentioned 
in a special manner, as a protest against those* accusations, as 
an explicit profession of Catholicism, and as a legitimate reaction 
against heretical exaggerations ; but when these ceased, the special 
suitability of this course ceased also, and as Rationalism had 
begun to prevail everywhere, the necessity made itself felt of 
educating the religious sentiment in a more serious, more deep, 
and, above all, more rational manner, so as to enable it better 
to resist the attacks of sophistry and the seductive assaults of 
the passions. Nevertheless precisely the contrary has been done 
here ; I always speak* of Italy, because 1 have seen and know 
that abroad the case is not such. To youth almost totally ig- 
norant of the rational sciences, a religious nourishment was fur- 
nished, which, consisting nearly entirely of those litlle observances, 
trite and multiplied to such a degree as to begetnausea,mightperhap8 
suit girls and nuns, but to young men destined to live in a state 
of society like ours could be only an unwieldy encumbrance to 
be east off soon enough, as has unfortunately also generally been 
done."' 

It is’the opinion of Father Curd, that after the new order of 
things had set in and the unification of Italy had been accom- 
plished, and the Pope had lost his temporal power in spite of the 
strenuous efforts of the Jesuits to the contrary, they ought no 
longer to have meddled with •politics or similar matters, but to 
have sedulously devoted themselves to the duties of their sacred 
ministry, without nourishing any hostile feelings towards the 
established order of things. He also avers that the more modest, 
more spiritual Jesuits, uninfluenced by the silly pretensions about 
the ancient celebrity of the order held forth by some, have done 
so ; and that the few ambitious, restless and turbulent members, 

E owerless to contend against the present state of affairs, ought to 
ave followed their example. Such, however, was unfortnuately not 
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ihecsM ; and eontinuas Fatbar Curoi: ^Ehying been estabUsbed fier 
the defence olF tbe spiritual power of the Roman See, they were in 
tbe greatest heat of the contest surnamed its Yanitcheris; 
but now that the heretics care nothing for the Roman See 
whilst Catholics revere it more than ever, the Jesuits, in order to 
continue the duty and importance of the defence, have undex- 
taken'the restoration of the temporal power, without considering that 
it would in the present state of affairs be the most efficacious means 
of discteditiug the spiritual power. Thus the metaphorical Yanit- 
cheries might do to tlie popes what the real ones had more than 
once done to the Sultans, namely, depose them. But the instru- 
ment which was to have served in that campaign was made by the 
Jesuits the centre of that ill-fated clique which at present governs 
tbe Vatican, to the immense injury of tbe churCh aud of Christian 
Italy, of which 1 have treated in this work.'* 

Alluding to his expulsion from the order of Jesuits, Father 
Curci, instead of feeling aggrieved towards those who had effected 
it, avers 'that he does, uot entertain a shadow of bitterness 
towards them, aud wishes neither for justification, reparation nor 
a return to the Society. On this subject he also says :— ** When I 
one day excused myself from, 1 do uot know what grave accusa- 
tion lodged against me with the then General Superior, who 
was a high-minded aud very experienced mau, he comforted 
me, aud, telling me to bear such malevolent insinuations auietly, 
added : — ‘ You have great foes in the Society, aud I do not 
believe this is due to any evil which you do/ But the senile and 
now decrepit simplicity of bis successor, not allowing him to believe 
even in tbe possibility of such chicaneries existing among hU 
people, only augmented them ; and he became tbe instrument 
not of restraining but of promoting them by his bilious little- 
mindeduess which aided him in these matters. He likewise did 
not repress those base passions which were waiting for an 'Oppor- 
tunity to be let loose, and the propitious opportunity came when 
the &naticism for tbe restoration of the temporal power be- 
came more furious and, liberated from all ri^struiuts imposed upon 
it by Pius IXth, henceforth proceeded to extremities. There- 
fore, my well known address to •this pontiff, and some of 
my sentiments uttered in private on that subject in Milan, 
being taken for a pretext, 1 was enjoined to acknowledge the 
fancies propounded by the zealots as Catholic doctrines to be 
really such, and on my refusing to do so, 1 was given to un- 
derstand that 1 would be expelled from the order. I might 
have required the tenets imposed upon me to be presented to 
me in writing, as a prelate of authority had suggested ; but 
when Cardinal Simeoui iufortped me that the General had 
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forearmed himself ivith the faculty empowering him to 
and wbeu Monsignor Ciascki, whom I intended to consult, 
these very words to me : ^ O Padre ! Be sure of U I 
distance between you and your people is too great I Th^. «an4«' 
you no longer and drive you away/ then 1 understood that the 
affair was at an end, and wrote to the General, that if ip order 
to remain in the Society, a declaration not# allowed to ‘me by 
riiy conscience was to be imposed upon me, be might do 
wiiat he had determined • to do. Perhaps I had gone a httle too* 
far, but even if I had asked for my dismissal entirely of my 
own accord, without the aliove-meutioned preceding injunction, 
it would have been granted to mo canonically after finding that 
its motives were just ; and my condition could not be worse than 
that of so many others who had left the Society in the saim 
way, remaining and to remain decorously in the church as actiw 
priests and sometimes even as worthy prelates, two of whom 
are at present most eminent cardinals/* 

The chief cause of Father Curci's expulsion from the order 
was his emphatic denial of the possibility of restoring the Pope's 
temporal power as it was before ; the zealots made the General 
understand that iiis expulsion was desired by the Vatican and 
would he approved of ; their triumph would have been greater 
if he had committed some excess, or had at least become a 
Protestant ; but ho strictly conformed to the duties of his order ; 
being, however, an author, his writings were misconstrued and 
attacked, ** Having nevertheless,*' says ho, determined to re- 
inaiu silent, 1 was oblige to accept all the consequences of my 
taciturnity, and God granted me the favour to meet them not 
only with resignation but with joy. 1 understood well that 
these last years of mine, which might by the studies 1 Lad made, 
by experience 1 had gained, and by the reputation, such 
as it IS, that I had acquired have become the most fruitful of 
my life, had been destroyed. Not having ever had any connec- 
tions with lay society except through sacred ministrations, I 
could not join it, and tliese ministrations were, I do not know 
by whom and why, interdicted to me not de jurt^ but certainly c2c 
faclOy more than to one of the last of priestlets ; and having 
been severed from family life when yet a child, 1 considered it 
my religious duty not to re-enter it as an old man. Being 
placed in this deplorable position, 1 thought that I might yet 
serve the church with my pen, and planned the work on the 
New Testament which 1 completed a few months ago. In 
order to begin and to continue my labour, I desired to join some 
edifying religious community, but was denied admission for fear 
of giving offence to the powerful .clique which at present governs^ 
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<<mk1 i^ieat in a village of Toacany having offstSd fi)Hl 
Pmadtafity, 1 fu^pted itt he was, however, shortly after my 
[^arrival, summoned by the Vicar«Qeneral who severely reprimanded 
^him on this accounti so that he was nearly forced to put 
me out of his house ; I remained, at all events, three 
months with him and finished the Gospel of St Mathew. Then 
the season became* inclement and 1 went to Naples, where I 
was kept at a dh^tance from sacred society, placed, so to say, 
"beyondithe palo of the law, and, being shunned as a peeU$ 
^morbida^ found myself in absolute isolation, in a kind of extra* 
social state which would have been intolerable to any other 
man, but was to me only an officdcioiis and pleasant opportunity 
for completing my holy and dear work.” 

Having pul;)ished it, and been, so to speak, absent three 
years from the world, I imagined that the medicino of time 
would somewhat have abated the hatred onteitainod towatds mo, 
especially as I had signed a declaration wluch 1 desiiod to be 
proposed to mo by the Holy Father. In that opinion, however, 
I was mistaken. The declatatioii, which had fully satisfied the 
pontiff, could not satisfy the zealots, who either inisrepresentod 
it or concealed it from each othei and bei>an to denigrate the 
book by denouncing it to the Homan Congicgations, present* 
ing to them a catalogue of suspected propositions it contained, 
wUch 1 have seen and of which 1 found the fiist so silly, that 
I did not consider it worth while to peruse the rest of them* 
Meanwhile it aappeared to me that the enmity of many of 
them who were scattered about Naples had commenced to 
become scandalous, excepting a few who dared to salute rne ; 
accordingly 1 requested their supeiior through the Vicar- 
General to grant me an interview, in which 1 would show 
him the affection I entertained for him and for hisj^eople. 
He replied to me on the SOtb October 1879 in veiy courteous 
terms that be would within five or six days make an appoint- 
ment to me; I understood that he wanted insti actions from 
the General, but these must have been pubibitive, because I am^ 
after 19 months, still waiting for the appointment.” 

When I was in Rome for a few d<iys towards the end of last year, 
I represented these things to an eminent personage who has 
for a long time honoured me with his benevolence, not indeed to 
ask for reparation (I am not tired of repeating that I am happy 
in my tribulation, and look for nothing), but because it appear* 
ed to me serviceable for the church that thc<«e things should be 
known to him and to some others. The excellent man showed 
me mn^ sympathy, saying : — * It is true > You might yet do 
good, chiefly here in Mme; .but these men do not like it/ 

• 84 
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Thea he remained silently thinking a while on the subject, and 
in order to indicate who these men who do not like it were, 
add^ ‘ Those of the CiviltA Oattolioa are irreconcilable and 
fierce I ^ I, who knew this already by experience, learnt no* 
thing from these words; but may consider them as a splendid 
confirmation of my whole book, and they have also suggested 
to me the first thought of writing it At predent there is a clique 
which distinctly points out the direction to be followed ^even in 
matters that are disagreeable, and perhaps scarcely consonant*” 
with justice, but the thing is most natural. On the supposition ^ 
that at present the greatest need of the church is to maintain 
a state of expectancy concerning the restoration of the tempo* 
ral power in its pristine form, it is considered necessary 
to aid in everything any one who merely has. the courage to 
keep that idea alive, and possesses an efficacious way of doing 
so ; so it happens that, as during the past century a sacred 
Society was destroyed in order to save the thing itself, it has been 
judged necessary now to allow a man to be destroyed to conserve 
the mere expectation of it. This is so small a matter, that the facti 
such as it is by itself, is scarcely worth noticing ; but it would be 
very good for the church, if she were to take much notice of 
what that fact means. And the reader may at any rate perceive 
therein the exemplification of one of the chief subjects of the 

f resent book ; and Ae will, for the sake of that perception, 
hope, pardon me for having spoken too much of myself and 
of my affairs.”’ • 

We may In conclusion add the following notice of the pre- 
sent position of Curci, which we translate from a well-known 
daily paper of Romo, the Ilaasegna of November 26th, 1882 
** Padre Curci has for several months established himself in 
Borne/ living like a hermit in a small new house of the Esqui* 
lino between Santa Uaria Maggiore and S. Giovanni. He sees 
nobody and allows nobody to see him, being apparently desirous 
to fall into oblivion. He is engaged on the study of the Psalms, 
and dwells with that Monsignore Savarese who has in a brief 
time represented many parties, but, having made amends for 
his past liberal errors, has ^obtained a monthly allowance from 
the Vatican and remains quiet, as far as a man of morbid un* 
rest like him can be so. Curci accordingly causes no one to 
speak about himself, and is studying. Be is an almost annulled 
oratorical force ; there is no interdict upon him as regards the perfor- 
mance of mass, but be is forbidden to preach. He might do much 
good, especially at Rome, which suffers from a deplorable want 
of sacred orators. The excellent curate Cipolla of ^n Tommaso, 
who Is aflEUcted with a grave msdady which hinders him from 
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preaching, remembered that Cord la in Borne and proposed 
him as a substitute to the congregatioD of bis ohunb. The 
congregation accepted him, and the prospect of enjoying in 
Borne a aeries of religious discourses from Curci induced Uon 
Giuseppe Cipolla to go to the Pope, to explain the case and^ to - 
request him on the part of the congregation to allow Curci to 

E reach* in the cbunsh of San Totniuaso. The Pontift allows 
im to speah, nods, so to say, approval with his head to enoour* 
.age hiA, and then replies :->‘YeB, yes, Curci would please me 
.,aa a curate, but we must act in concert with the Vicar-Cardinal.* 
‘At these words Cipolla lost heart, because he knew that nothing 
would be done. Thus one of the largest parishes of Borne is 
deprived of the eloquence of an ecclesiastic like Curci. Mean* 
while uneducated priests and friars enjoy full liberty to preach, 
lieo allows thd Vicar-Cardinal, who is a man of much good 
sense, but quite full of vulgar prejudices, more liberty than 
Pius IXth allowed to Cardinal Patrizi, an old man of scant]f 
talents, but of a good deal of tact." In 1883 Father Curci 
published his translation of the Psalms, and delivered a public 
course of lectures in Borne, but was never allowed to preach. 

E. Rbhatbek. 



Art. III.-FOLK^SONGS FROM NORTHERN INDIA. 

By R. C. Tkmi’le. 

I HAVE in two former articles in this* Review * dwelt at 
some loijgih on the son^s and catches sung by the villagers 
of Northern India, but as, the subject is still comparatively un-- 
touched, and as the collection of such things is, in the words of^ 
an old Sikh to me, like * a hand-rncasurement * of the ocean 
(aamundar di riajt)^ I make no apology now for continuing it. 

In the former papers the songs explained and discussed purport- 
ed to give the modern rustic views on religion, home and 
marriage cu.stoms, on nursery rhymes and lullabies, on riddles and 
facet iui, on politics, and, lastly, ou love, and local songs. 

Tlie songs of tlu.* small cidlection, however, on which 1 now 
propose to draw, refer to more specific matters connected with 
the daily life, habits and thoughts of the Northern Indian rustic 
population, and how tr\tly they reflect these I hope to show in the 
course of the following i>ages. For the present purpose they will 
be considered firsily as illustrutiug (1) descriptive mythology ; (2) 
description goncrj|lly, and (3) moralities; secondly, as soij?s used in 
the course of daily and* periodical avocation.s, such as (4) spinning 
Bongs, (5) hand-mill songs, (t>) songs of the wet season, (7) field songs, 
(8) harvi'st songs ; thirdly, ns songs p*foiring to persons whose local 
fame has di sc(*udc'd oven into rustic life, or (9) personal songs. 
To these will he iuhh d 09} a few belonging specially to rude and 
wild tribi :> Cullec^ed hy Dr. Leitiiir. *]- 

"J\) take this c(>ll.-c! ion categorical ly. The religious songs 
previously given bore almost entirely on the inward religious 
feclingVr tlie people, while the present songs have reference, on the 
other liand, to their oiitwaid leligiou, ur concrete beliefs as it were. 
The one thing that most forcibly stilkos the student of the people 
of an Iiidiaji village is that tlieir religion is two-fold ; as exhibited 
in their songs and catches, their sajings and proverbs, and the 
preaching of their independent spiritual leaders on the one hand, 
and ill their ritual, their mythology, their superstitions and the 

! )rnctlces of their orthodox priests ou the other. These parts may 
)0 desciihed as the religion of the heait and the religion of 
custom ; the fonner being in a eomlition of perpetual antagonism 
to the latter. Your rude ranjubi villager, ignorant almost 
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of the very e:|isteiice of the world outside his own district and 
content to give his daily worship to a red-daubed and shapeless 
stone under a tree as the outward and visible manifestation 
of his deity, and who will, in his own rouajh way, explain tho 
whole story of Rama and Sitd, ilanumfiu and Havana, and their 
doings, will in his time of trouble recite for his consolation a verse, 
straight perhaps frein Kabir, on the vanity of this world and the 
unity of the (ic»l that guides it. His \vife, who will strictly 
follow' file behests of her priests in all mutters afh eting lier daily 
life, and who will implicitly bidieve in iho concrete existence of 
the whole Hindu Pantheon, will, as the fi)llowing pagt s abundant* 
ly show, while she sits spinning at her wlietd or grinding at her 
hand-mill, hum to herself versos using tlie very vocabulary of 
her occupations to symbolize obvions moralities and doctrines 
of religion based on the overthrow of all things that she has boon 
taught to treat as holy. Wo have here the antagonistic influenco 
of the moral preaching of the medimval Indian reformers on tho 
mind, and of the superstitious teaching of tho Brdhmans on the 
imagination, working simultaneously, neither strong enough to 
overcome tho other. Thero is, then, always co-existent in tho 
rustic mind a concrete form of belief as rL‘[)resented by his mytho- 
logy and an abstract form of belief as represented by his reli- 
gious sayings. It is with the former that wo now have to deal. 

The present songs under tho head of# descriptive mythology 
may be divi<led, firstly, into those connected with tho leg(‘nds 
about Siva, Pa^bati, and Uanesa, and the fesp(‘ciivc forms of the 
two former of these, known as Hhairava and Kali; secondly, into 
those about Kama, Sit a and Hanunian ; tbiidly, into those rela- 
ting to the various tales about Kiislma ; and lastly, since to tlie 
Hindu mind one olyect of veneration is as powerful for good or 
evil as another — a saint as a God, — I have included in the sjime 
category two songs about Gurti Nanak, tho promoter 'of tho 
Sikh reformation. 

Those hymns and songs will be found to (ell tbeir tale in 
a direct unvarnished way without an^.* of the accessories of 
literary polish, except rhythm and rhyme, and since they are 
very useful as indications of tlie terms in wliicb the p<'^>ple 8pc‘ak 
of their deities and of the feelings with which they n‘gard them, 
I have given theiu in original with close prose translations. 

In thr first '^ong tiie cotnmrui story redating to the cij‘’'imstancC8 
under which Oane.sa came by his clephant/s head conceived 
in simple prosaic terms, precisely as it would he woie it a prose 
nanaiive of somtj saint posse-ising miraculous powers (as they all 
do). The deities act and talk just like human l)eiiJgH, and there 
is nothing about them, except their well-known names, to show 
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that the inventor attached any god-like attribute to his charac* 
ters. The story tells itself and requires no explauatiou 

Odnrjdjab nahdne htgi to uhtan putr bande : 

Ihoitre 7/16 w haiihdekar ap gai thS nahde, 

* JCoi mdnas dve nahln is dwdre ke hick ; 

Kan: hovcy yd sddh ho, yd koi horn nich^ 

Mahddcv ne duke bhitor jane chdhd ; 

Jo haetd is putr ke so mand karne ko k(Kid. 

Galld kdi our phenkkar kuchh iiakin rokhX*ds : 

Ai»i choi chaldekii keh gayd Kailas / * 

Jab (hkhd hai Gaarjd to dhar liyd godi hick : 

• Ik pal men zindd karo^ ai pdpl turn nick / 

JIahddev is krodh ko dekhke hdhar gayd ; 

Ik gai ko xoahda dekhke kuchh bhi na kart dayd : 

Sis kdi aiir Ideko dhar par an dhard ; 

As bdlfik hrjdn ko pal men zindd kard» 

JYirbatt ko sukh diyd aur ap hue sukh chain*: 

Anand damn ko hud aur katan lags din rain. 

When Ganijd (Parbati) went to bathe, she made a son from 
her cosmetics. 

Seating him in the doorway she went to bathe, 

(Saying), no man is to come inside tlie door, 

Whetlier iny husband, or a saint, or any mean fellow.’’ 

Mahadev (Siva) came and wanted to go inside ; 

'rhe boy prevented him by words as much as he could, 
lie ruthlessly cut off his head and threw it away : 

So fiercely did he cut, that the bead went to Euirds(EimalajaB}« 
When Gaiirjv saw this she took the body into her lap, 
(Saying), make him alive again in a moment, you low 

scoundrel I** 

When Mahadov saw her anger he went outside, 

And saw an elephant there, and without pity 

He cut oil the head and brought it and placed it on the bodyi 

And made the dead child alive at once. 

Ho pleased P4rliati and became happy himself ; 
both were pleased and began to pass their days in ease. 

We'^ow pass on to an drU, or hymn of praise, in honor of Siv4 
!n liis character of tbo iltihayogi or Great Ascetic, with which 
is coupled his character of the inventor of self-drugging. The 
propensity of ascetics to intoxicating drugs is a marked character- 
istic of them to the present day. The hymn in fact expresses 
in words the usual representation of Siva in bdzdr pictures and 
on the walls of ordinary Hindu village temples, describing him 
in his ascetic garb concocting a potion of bhang with the help 
of his consort Parbati. The only classical allusions are to the 
story of Ganga (the Ganges) issuing from his matted hair, or 
rather from the top-knot into which it is wound, a very common 
subject ill pictures ; and to his sacred bull Nandi, which was his 
conveyance and which is represented as never being absent from 
his side. 
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^ Jr (4, 

Jatd $B Gangd hahti^ 

Buti chhdnen Shankar hain* 

Pdrhati ne id/i pakari 

Oanpat haitht dekhat hain. 

Niche thiWid^ pdi kai parhivd^ 

JIdth ddlkar chhdnat h diu 
RUnd mdluur mudni pahin§ 

Bat kmrat man mdnnt ham 
Seipak ptchhe chavri kartd^ 

Jap mdld hai kur men lij/e, * 

Bail baithCi dngan men hai^ 

Jur kliur apne ko dgt kige* 

Hymn of Praise, 

From hifl matted hair and knot the Ganges flowSi 
While Shankar (Siva) strains tlie bhang, 

Faihatf hae taken the Biruining>clolh 
And Oanpat ((^auesa) aits and looks on. 

Beneath (die cloth) is the wooden bowl and the brass cup near : 
* Taking the bhang into his hand he Btrains. 

Wearing Ins necklace of skulls and sacred eurrings. 

He talks what bis nund desires. 

A follower funs him bthind, 

With a rosary in his hand. 

His bull sits in the yard, 
riaciiig his hoof in front of him. 

Another song, though not dignified by tl^ title of ft "hymn of 
praise,” tells the same story with some slight difference as to 
details and an apology for describing Siva as being in a state of 
perpetual intoxication, for, being God, * be can do no wrong !* 
3/ah('tdev aur Gaurjd hUti chhdne dp 

Sudd rahte hain ye tnatwdle, par knchh nakin karts haul pdp, 
Juid jut aur ndg gale men, dhoti UU lage tan men ; 

Ap to bat the bhang ko chhdne; bad hadhd Jd any an men. 

Bangle men baiihe : Pdrhati ne bdten kartt rangdrang^ 

Jo malwdld hone chdhe, so dkar pi levs bhang, ^ 

IVlah&dev (Siva) and Gaurjk (P^rbatf) arc straining bhang. 

He is always drunk, but can do no wrong. 

With matted hair and top-knot, a s^vike on his neck, and red 
loin-cloth on his body. 

He sits and strains bhang and his bull sits in the yard. 

Id the sumiuer-houNo he sits knd talks on all kinds of subjects 
witli Paibati. 

Who would be druuky can come and drink bhang. 

The next song describes Siva and Parliati returning home as 
from a journey. They are riding together on the sacred bull 
Nandi in an affectionate manner, and are met near their house by 
tbeir faitliful attetnlant, Oanosn, who, nccording to the picture! 
of this occasion, is duly provided in the ti.siiiil ludinii fashiou with 
the eternal d&li, or gift of f«uit and flowers, that bo worries the 
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European official of the present day* The peculiar, point about 
the picture and the song is that Siva and P^rbati are here re- 
prcvseutcd as violating all the proprieties of native life. They 
are riding pillion which is very shocking to modern Indian 
fernah^ modesty, and be, the husband, has his arm on his wife’s 
shoulder in public, and that is still more shocking ! The same 
excuse is given for this as for the fact of the doities being engaged 
in straining hhang together. They are gods* and can do no 
wrong I But may not tin? real explanation be that the picture 
and description go back to times long anterior to present ideas 
of social right and wrong, and simply describe customs which 
were usual before they began to be considered improper ? 

Mahddiiv aur Oaurjd hailpe hoke suwdr^ 

Oatipnt kar U nazar ho d clekhe diddr* 

Dhwdjn hdth a»r niu} (fate men^ 

IHfd j u rdhai hd nd he* 

Pdrhati ee bdt kare. 

Par hath dharc us he kdndht, 

Miihadev and Gun rj l ride pillion on a bullock, 

Ganpat corucfl to in^et them with a gift in his hand. 

A Hag in his hand, a Ruake on IiIr neck, 

With yollow matted hair fastened in a knot, 
lie (Siva) spoaka to Parbati, 

With his hand on her shoulder. 

Bhairon Is the universal modern word for Bhairava, the terrible 
form of Siva in the olden time, but that Bhairon represents 
now the terrible Bhairava in anytliing but name is more than 
doubtful. He is one of the commonest deities of the present 
North Indian villagers and is worshi])pod everywhere, but more 
as a benclicont than as a terrible god. Evon the low Musalmans 
reverence him as the mesvsenger of their greater saints. Hia 
Invaiiablo repiesentation is that of a warrior or wrestler of the 
ordinaiy Indian type, ami though be appears to he able to use 
his strength to punish sinners, he apparently more often docs 
good than harm. I’lie whole question of the modern cult of 
Bhairon is very interesting and well worth study, but the in- 
vestigations as yet have been too elementary to admit of further 
notice here. The song merely gives an account of the pictures 
of Bhairon to be found everywhere. 

There is one word, botal, in it which is worthy of remark. It is 

spelt in the vernacular. <4l which show^s more clearly than the 
transliterated form its direct descent from our own English word 
‘bottle.* The words, duje kar botal, ‘ a bottle in his other hand' 
exactly represent what one always sees in one of Bhairon’s hands 
in a modern picture of him, viz., a quart bottle of the usual 
typo. What tliis bottle was in ^the older pictures I am unable 
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to say. The gradually extending influence of English manufac- 
tures and English words enpressiug thoni into every form of Indian 
life is hero once more illustrated. English words are now to ho 
found ill the ordinaiy speech of natives, even in the wild hill 
dialects of the Himalayas and in the polished writings of authors 
who are considered elegant hy their contemporaries. It is of 
considerable value t5 philology to note as far as possible now all tbo 
genuin»| iustaucesj such as this, of the use and form of English 
importations into the vernacular, bafoio they have become so 
> corrupted us to make it diflicult, if not impossible, to aaiisfuctorily 
trace them to their origin. 

Bhairon hlr bard hai mb men, 

Jis hd buhun kiiUd hat 
]\lug}itlar thji/a /car hotnf; 

Kadhi nnhin pahi.ne jnttd hai; 
fial man Ldn men 

Sudd khardirdn pah in i lure; 

, liar d btr pari .tuh in 1‘0 ndni 
^\tzar nn (lard litre 
Oui nidhi aiir pai^ men •ghtingrfi, 

Pild dnpattd hdn*ihe par, 
lldnh men Ixkhobi^ tan men jdnghid^ 

Pahilwdn It shrai lar, 

lihairoii is tlio goatest wanior of all, 

Whose uharuil is a tlog. 

Ill Olio baiiil IS a club, and in the otUer hand 'i bottle. 

Ho novi r wears leather .-hoeH. 

A snuke tJii his iieek, a nia»ri(; liug iu hia ears, 
lie ever vvoais wooden k1i«>oh. 

Every warnor ami fairy at his name 
And at sight of him trembles.. 

Kockl.icc on hisj nock, mid ankleU on his feet, 

Yellow cloth oil bis shoulder, 

Ih.ieelcts on ids arms and sliort-drawers on Ids body, 

He wears the form of a wrestler. ^ 

Just as Bhairon is the terrible form of Siva, so Kdli (Bhairavj) 
is the terrible form of Devi (PirbatO, but, unlike the modern 
Bhr.Iion, she rotaiiiri a!l the horrors altiit)i»',ed to h(‘r to the full. 
Under the name of Durga,* her form and worship is still so 
well known, that she needs no ^Jcscription hero. The special 
interest attaching to the hhujan or hymn in her houor now given 
is tliiit it is wiiiit is known as a fiiitkreslidhi bhajan. The Siithro- 
shalus are a well known and very interosting sect of licensed 
religiou.s mendicants iu the Panjab. Their own account of thern- 
gel^s is that iu the days of the persecution of Hindus under 

• “ Durgi PvAjA,’^ a small book pub' a- very fair account of Hurga ami 
linhed iu 1871. by P. Gboaha, at the her worbldp. 

Hindu Patriot Prestf, Calcutta, gives 
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Aurangzeb, it was usual for Qizis and the liko to (psult Br&h« 
mans by licking off the iiiak marks from ibeir foreheads and 
biiiijg through their jfanetta or sacred threads with their teeth. 
Suthid Shah, a celebrated religious mendicant of Agr&» made 
his tildk of human ordure and his ^aneu of hog’s gut, 
and then induced the Q&zi there to insult him in the usual way, 
for which rash act the unfortunate Q&zl o& course afterwards 
duly repeated. Suthrd Sh&h, afterwards by his magic arts, ob* 
tuined the good will of the Emperor, who offered to grant him 
whatever ho wished. His request was for leave for himself 
and his followers to beg and the right to demand a pice at 
every shop they begged at. This was granted, and has been 
most religiously carried out ever since, for these persistent 
beggars will simply sit dhami till they get tlieir pice.* The 
present hymn is merely a description of Kali put into the first 
person. 

Suthre&hdhi Bhajatu 


Main Kdli Kalkattewdli ; 

Bachan najdvc hhdlii 
Ih hath taraul Uye hai : 

Dfiyc hharg aamhhdli 

khappar rude kar Und : 

Chavtho sia kaidli / 
hurt ko mdr pagon tale ddrd : 

Ap hui hai nihdll ! 

Jlynxn of the Suihreahdhia. 

I am Edii of Calcutta f 
My word is uever broken ! 

” In one hand my sceptre : 

In a second hand 1 hold my Bwonl : 

In a third hand I take a cup of blood : 

In a fourth hand a severed h»ad ! 

^ I place my fallen enemy under my feet 

Aijtl uiij viccorioUd ! 

The second set of hymns refer to the long cycle of legend® 
which have gathered round the memory of the hero Kama 
Chandra and his wife Sita. They probably give expression to 
the popular ideas of fitting represen tat ions of the scenes in the 
Bdmdyana (not the ancient account of Yfilmiki, but of the 
modern TuM Dds), all of which, as Mr. Qrowse has remarked 
in his admirable translation of the latter, are so familiar to the 
modern populations of the North of India as to form a part 
of their existence. In the first song we find R&ma and Sit6 
at home attended by their ever faithful friend and siiccourer' 


See Pavhb JXolea and Queriea, p. cx WL, euumerateB ihem 
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Hanumfin. It evidently represents what to the rustle Indian 
tnind are the proper and fitting occupations and manners of 
a royal couple; wide enough of the tnith, but not more so 
probably than are the popular notions on such matters all the 
world over. 

' Ram Chandar chauH par baith$, 

SUd $ailtg liye tan men . 

JianuriMn i tr jorke pnchhe^ 

** A b kud ichhd hai mati men 1 ” 

Bdtkjorkar Sitd p&chhe^ 

“ Aj kahdnjiio*^c $hikdr f 
Kitne derjangal men rahoae f 
Phir kab hovenge diddr f ** 

Bangalt men baithe chhatar he nlche^ 

Pichhe se chauri kaHa 
Jlaniiindn chalne ki piieMe, 

Bintl kartd dartd kai, 

Kam Chandar nita unon his throne^ 

• Kcoping S{td beside him. 

Hanum.'iu with joine<l hands aaks, 

** To-day what ia the desire of thy heart I ** 

With joined hands Siti naks, 

** To-day where wilt thou go a-hnnting t 
How long wilt thou remain in the jangles? 

When wilt thoii visit me again 
In the royal aummer-house they sit. 

And aoine one fans them from behind, 
nanumkn uaka about his departure, 

And asks with fear. 

The second song represents R&ma and Slt& sUting in full 
Court surrounded by ns great a variety of deities and heroes 
as the author can readily call to mind. The occasion is the 
coronation of Rama Chandra as king of Ayodhyd by his priest 
and preceptor Vasishtha (Visvdmitra according to the song).* 

Rdxn Chandar einghdsan baithe^ 

Sitd ko hhi sang liyd 
* BUhwdmitr ne apne kar 8$ 

In ko dkar tilak diyd^ > 

Brahmd^ Kahn, Mahddev 

Aur Jfanumdn sab dekhat hain* 

JaUa Jis ke bhdg men likh diyd, 
fVaisd lekhd likhat hain» 

£dm Chandar sits on his throne, 

Taking Sitd with him, too. 

Visvamitra with his own hands 
Puts the royal mark upon him. 

Brahmd, Kahn (Krishna) and Mahddev (Sira), 

And Hannman look on. 

As it is written in one’s fate 
So will the lines by fdte be drawn. 

* See Qrowfe RAmdy%na^ Bk. VII. 
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Ifauumin is curiously -represented in a bhajAn, or hymn, 
written in the style known as the dohrd, as swaggering over his 
con(|ncst of * the demon/ i. e,, of Havana, the king of Lanka 
(Ceylon) and ravisher of In the hymn he carries off 

IldniH Chandra and his brother Lakshmana on his shoulders to 
Bindraban, evidently in imitation of the ordinary represen- 
tation of these holy ones,” at the annuaf I^asabra Festival in 
October, as small Brahman boys. I have myself on mare than 
one occasion seen the little children representing Hama, Laksh- 
Tnana and Sit4 carried away home after their performance o/- 
Ihe “ miracle play ” on the shoulders of their relatives, dead 
tired and half crying with their weariness. 

Bhajan — Dohrd 

IJanumnu ne duiiya ho mdrd, hahtdjdtd hat mb ko» 

LdrMhman Hdni live kdndhe par eukh detd hai bhafftan ho. 

Dnsht ko mdrdf hhogai ho tdrd ; dp ckale Bindraban ko: 

Tit human liye har donon suhk dele hnin Suntan ho. 

Hymn. 

Uanunidn goes along telling every one he has killed the demon. 

Taking Lachhmnn and Ilkm on his shoulders he pleases the 
Holy Ones. 

He killed the enemy end saved the Holy Ones and went himself 
to Biudrdbnn (Mathura) *. 

With bow olid arrow in band, be pleased the Holy Ones. 

To pass on to the legends of Krishna. A hymn, of more than 
usual merit poetically speaking, has reference to his early life 
when Vasudeva, to prevent the destruction of every child his 
wife Dovaki bore him, evaded the guards of the tyrant Kansa, 
and escaped with his son from Mathura across the Jamua to 
Yasodd's house. In the song, Yasodd is asking the child 
Krishnd how ho fared at his parents’ house, and he answers her 
ill true childish fashion. It should, however, be borne in mind 
that the orthodox legend in the Vishnu Purdna cays that 
Krishna was one day old only when be reached Yasodd’s house ! 

Bhajan. 

Jaeodd Krishn «« pftehhe bat : 

Jaeodd KrUhn er pfichhe hat : 

“ KaUe rahe turn Gokal men ? 

Aur kaiee hain pitk mdt f ” 

Jasedd Kishn se pitehhe hdt : 

Jasodd Ktehn se j^hhe bCit: 

** Kaise rahe turn Oohnl men ? 

Aur haiee hain pitu mdt 1 *’ 

** Mdt pitfi he eah kuchh khdyd : 

Bahot khdyd dudh-bhdi / 

Donon sang na ehhore^ merd: 

Live phiren din rdt / 

Wri, 
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Yasoda asks of Krishna : 

Yasod& asks of Krishna : 

** How wert thou at Gokal f 
And how were thy parents t " 

Yasoda asks of Krishna : 

Vasoda nsks of Krishna i 
'* lloaawert thou at Gokal f 
Aiid how were thy parents? ** 

** I eat up everything! of my parents 
And 1 eat much milk and rice ! 

They never left my company, 

And kept me with them day and night 1 " 

da capo^ 

Anotlior hymn, which is also of a more than usually poetical 
character, desorihcs the prayer of the Gopis (cowherilessos) to 
Krishna, when, according to the well-known tale, he, as a mischie- 
vous lad, took away all their clothes while tliey wero bathing. 
In the pictures of him, however, that one usually sees in tho 
hdzdra^ lie is a black lad sitting on a throne vigorously playing 
on his reed (wmWi), while fully dressed young women represent- 
ing the Gopis stand before him with joined hands, the accepted 
attitude of respect according to Indian notions, 

Bhajan, 

Ilarit turn hinti sun lo hamdri / • 

Javam jannm H ahhX haiu i 
lie Vrahhd dCisl tubdri ! 

liar jorkur,^ ham hinti karat hain / 

X)j?r kttro hirtd hamdri / 

Nand Jasodd he turn ladle / 

Ham hyd Jane hcchari! 

Ilari, turn hinti sun lo hamari I 
Chit se simran tumhard karat hain / 

Jdelo ckintd hamdri / 

Dukh dkr karke^ suhh men h(n ddro / 

Hain ham ddsi tuhari / 

Hari^ turn bind sun lo hamdri / 

Hymn, 

Hftri (Krisna), bear thou our prayer ! 

VVe have been humble for* many births I 
O Lord, we are tby slaves I 

With joined hands we make our prayer t 
Put away our trouble ! 

Thou darling of Nanda and Yasoda 1 
What do we helpless ones know f 
Hari, hear thou our ^ prayer ! 

We worship thee In our hearts I 
Bl6t out our griefs I 
Taking away our griefs, bring us to joys ! 

We arc thy slaves !* ^ 

Hari, bear thou our prayer f 
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A prosaic picture-song on the same subject descilbes what has 
been just sam in so many words. Krishna is sitting on a 
throne receiving the petitions of the Gopfs in due Indian form, 
but is turning a deaf ear to all their entreaties. The last line is in 
fact all that seems to have survived of the original legend, for even 
tlio time-honoured amrifd, the ambrosial drink of the gnds, is 
turned into a gil&B Bharhat J the gilis %^ing a corruption 
of the English word * glass/ just as the botal above mentioned. 
It is, however, worthy of remark that the gilds of the Indian 
bdzdr is more a metal tankard than a ' glass,* being a sort of tum- 
bler in brass, silver or plated-ware. 

SingMsan par iaJcitjd ligdkar baithe Krithn Murarl, 
Bamlhnjdknr Bah ko lUkhen^ ^'yehddni hnin hamdrV* 

Ik piltU liye har sharbat diji ahaunri dhdri. • 

Kirpd Sindhiiy turn pi to is ko, dp ham Qirdhdrtf'' 

Hdth hdndhkar duji bolt, surtd kyim dhari f 
Hnnskar mujh se hachan karo, main dost hungi iuhdrU 
Ap Ingdknr takiyd bdithe mukh men bansi harden*' 

** Bam nahin eunte kisi k% hinti sau eau hd hd khden,^ 

Krishna IVlurdii la Bitting on his throne, leaning on ft cushion. 

Piping he rognrds them (saying), “ These are my handmAids.** 

One has a glass of sherbet in her hand, nnother has a swish. 

“ O Lord of kindness, drink of this, thou great QirdliAii.” 

Another says with joined hands, ** Why art thou angry thus F 
Hmile on me and speak, I am thy slave, 

I'hoii that sittest piping on the cushioned throne I ” 

** I listen to no one's beseeching, sigh they a hundred times I ** 

The last two songs giving descriptions of objects of veneration 
refer to Qur& Nanak expatiating on his doctrines to his admiring 
followers and faithful servants Mard&na and Bald, winding up in 
each case with a neat little moral sentiment after the fashion 
of innumerable similar scenes in the Bdkhia, ^ 

,, Gufii. Ndnah baithd jap kartd / jap mdld hai kdth liye, 
Marddnd bai hhaja^i svndtd^ har apne men rtibdb liye, 

Bdhi har kojorhe pftjchhe^ “ Ottrfi, Kafid kyd Rarid hai ? ” 
Utlar diyd, hi^ ^^jo kuchh mdnae apne man men dhartd hai'^ 

Gurd Ndnak sits and tolls his beads, with rosary in bis hand. 
Marddnd sings a hymn, his rebeck in bis hand. 

Bdid with joined hands asks, ** Gurd, whfat doeth God P” 

He answers, ** What mCn desite in their minds 1 ” 

Ourd Ndnak baithe brichh niche : 

Chit sab ha Kartd wal khiche. 

Marddnd hai rubdb bajdtd^ 

Sanmukh Ourd Ndnah ko sundtd, 

Karjore sab chit Id sunte^ 

Prem jagat hd uam ee lunte. 


* See the Janam S&khi in the iatrodnetion to Trumpp’s Adi Oranth, passim. 
Also in Sardkr AtaP Singh’a Sakhee Soak^ Benares, 1873 and his SdkhUf 

Lahore, 1876. ® * 
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Sundar baithak^ faraah^ bkhktmi; 

Mail pdp sab kH Mr hand* 

Sab kahte ndm Kartdr^ 

** Berd tumhard hogd pdr.^ 

Chit se dhydn Karls wal Ido: 

Man ichhd ium pdran pdo,'* 

Gurtl Ninak aits beneath tbo tree : • 

And ttll hearts are drawn to God. 
hliirddn^ plava the rebeck^ 

And plays in the presence of the jGlurd* 

AVitb joined hands all listen attentively, 

Kemoviug the love of the world from their mind's. 

Beautiful are their seats, carpeted and cushioned : 

Dirt and evil are far from them s|l. 

He says to all in the name of God, 

Thy ship will cross over, (thou wilt be saved). 

Brill" 4ho worship of thy soul to God, 

And obtain the desire of thy heart.** 

Somewhat ia the same style is a song descriptive of a chttrelf 
one of tbo commonest objects of dread to the ordinary native. 
I have at some length already described the churel in this Review.^ 
Suffice it, therefore, here to say that it is generally the ghost of a 
woman who has died in childbirth, and that it is a peculiarly malig- 
nant spirit. As regards the rustic conceptions of the c/mre^V 
outward appearance, the following verses are sufficiout Indication » 

The Ion" lean hands, the lanky hair, , 

The foul black skin, tbo tongue aflume, 

The feet turned back, the hungry air, 

Toovsurely the churel proclaim. 

Screams with pale fear the town-bred maid, 

And harries from that sight of dread. 

Another descriptive song relates the manner in which a Kashmiri, 
family trudged all the way from their home in the Happy Valley 
to the Fanjab. It speaks for itself and requires no special oom- 
meut. 

When 1 oame from Kashmir with mother and wife^ 

* And nil thnt is dear to me in this life^ 

On Ilia mother’s buck one little boy slept 
And in my basket another I kept ! 

But the big girl trudged, for humble we were ; 

And that is the way that we caiAe from Kashmir. 

Passing on from religion to proverbial philosophy, which ocoupiea 
the next place to it in the villager’s mind, I give two very widely 
known and often quoted stanzas. They are here quoted in the 
vernacular as well as in a rhymed English rendering. 

Soda na phulan toridn . 

Sadd na Sdwan hoe : 

Sadd najoban tkir rahe •* 

Sadd na jdpe hor. , 


* No. CLllL, pp. ISO, ff. 
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Sadd na rdjidn hdhimi : 

Sadd na rdjidn des : 

Sudd na hove ghar apnd : 

Bhath pia pardee. 

Youth will not always stay with us : 

We shall not always live : 

Bain doth not always fall for us ; 

Nor flowers blossoms give. 

Great kings not always rulers are : 

They have not always lands : 

Nor have they always homes, but know 
Sharp griefs at strangers’ hands. * 

To the same class belongs a poetical little rhyme in praise of 
the water-carrier so necessary to Indian life and comfort, and who, 
by the way, has been honorifically designated iahishtif or “ the 
heavenly/' by a grateful public. 

The grateful stream of water cool. 

The heated fires of thirst that slakes, 

Bring forth for him that kindly gives 
A blessing meet from him that takes. 

God grant him bliss hi very deed 

That water brings to them that need.- 

We now come to a large and important class of songs touching 
upon a constant and very necessary occupation of modern female 
life in India, as it •used to be in Europe in days gone by — the 
spinning of yarn. The spinning songs are of two kinds, the light 
and amusing sung by girls and the younger \Y0me14, and the serious 
and moral and semi-religious sung by the elders. The peculiar 
vocabulary of the occupation naturally leads itself equally to 
giving piquancy to a light love ditty or to pointing a moral. 
Some account, therefore, of the native method of spinning and of the 
words employed to express the different parts of the instruments 
used and the various operations is here given. The entire spinning-' 
wheel apparatus is called charkhd. It consists of a wheel, pakhri, 
pkaty or thar, turned by a handle, hathkaii, kath&, or *hathn, on 
an axle, gaz or lath, and raised on supports, khunte, khunde^ 
munni or pdven. The apparatus stands on two blocks of wood 
or short boards, called the front and rear blocks, murli and pichhlf 
patriy the wheel standing on the rear block. These are con- 
nected by a rod, k&dh. The wheel turns a needle, or reeh various- 
ly called takwiy takuld^ mund^ chhalU and galotA, fastened tO' 
two pegs khundi^ munni, or khdnti, fixed into the front block. 
It is held in its place by holders of leather or grass, chamrakh^ 


* This and several others of these songs have, from time to time, been ah^ady 
published in part, but without explaiflitious, as ** eonga of the people” iitihe 

Civil and Military Gazette at Lahore. 
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or vulgarly fihairmak. The wheel is ooiinecte<l with the ueedle 
by a thread, nidhl, passing through a hole in a central peg, guiidi. 
placed hetweeu the kliuuUs, on to some thread wound roun|Uthe 
centre of the needle, hhwrang. The ueedle is kept from worlcing 
out of its holders by two washers, the outer one being called 
damkarA aud the inner one b€r{. The spun cotton while still 
on the needle is calh^d nichali, and a small ueeille, talcwif takuli 
or autdif is used for unwinding the nichidt from the needle 
when it sticks The cotton is wound pff the needle by band on 
to a teran or winding reel, and it then becomes an dtti or .skein. 
When the apparatus consists of two or more wheels (pukhria) the 
wheels are kept apart by dividing pieces of wood, wutijkerijb. 

To turn to the cotton. Cotton with the seed, is taken 

from the plant, ahokapds, and the seed, banauldy is taken out by 
rollers, lorkd, which press it out. It then becomes r'Ah seeded or 
raw cotton. Next it is beaten by artizans known as DhuiiidSy 
who beat it into gdlaa, round balls, or pdnia, long rolls for spin- 
ning. Tlire gald is made by hand and the pdnt by a straw (aar^ 
kanda) needle, called pAu-auldi. The pdai is put on to the 
point of the takuld, (which is spun round by the right iiaD<l 
working at the wheel) with the left hand, and the single threads 
thus drawn out are called kachi tant, kacha tdgd or (di\ These 
single threads when twisted together form thread, or tdgd, 
yarn. Several tdgda twisted form dor, coUou twine ; dora twist- 
ed form autU or doii, cotton string Doria twisted make adt 
ki cottog rope : these twisted form adt kd raaad, cotton 

IniWl A twist in a rope or thread is bdt, and to twist is batnd or 
hdntvd Cotton spun once can be spun aoain, being used as pdni, 
and the nichaU thus made is called kukkri, aud its threads are 
used for binding and tying purposes. 

A good specimen of a descriptive spinning song is the follcyviug - 

Alone and by her spinning wheel 
^ The liidy sits and winds her skein : 

Iler husband in dim foreign lands 
Mayhap she ne'er may see again. • 

Her son at market buying bread 
For her is far, though neuahe be. 

Bo doth the world bring lonely days ; 

God grant it bring them not to me 1 

A woniairs son is woman’s light, 

A woman’s spouse is woman’s aid. 

Bo low the lady bums her song, 

Alone 1 sit and wind my thread : 

My son is gone, my husband far ; 

No children’s arms around me twine ; 

No friend is nigb, save thread and wheel : 

^ Ah well 1 ah well 1 God’s will, not mine 1” 

s 
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nere are catches obviously invented to lighten the ^monotony of 
toil— 

A liiimmtng goes the Bpinninrr-wbeel : 

A lid all tt» puns the time! 

A whizzing, whizzing goeH the reel : 

And nil tn p.'iHH the time ! 

The 9 piii- wheel moclcH the needles' song I 
And nil to pass the time I 
With supple urins we Hpin idongi 
And all to puss the time I 

And again— 

ISoft drnwa the thrend by the lengthening arm. 
iSofll)^ he it drawn t 

White ia the bkein hom the spinning-wheel's charm. 

Sot'ily he it drawn I 

You liaise taken the reel iind Spin awuy : ^ 

Softly he it drawn | 

But the rhild'zi imir in not plaited to-dny. 

Softly he it. drawn ! 

No noiiilii)oiir'M heeti near me, nor mtin^ nor maid : 

Solti}! he it drawn I 

80 how cun 1 any, where the child has strayed ? 

Softly bo it drawn ! 

The next explains, in no measured terms, the sturdy independence 
with wliich a JAtni of the Punjab reounls her position in life. 
Panjdbt peasant woman liood is, as I Inive before explained, • 
by no ineaiiH so downtrtttiden by its ualural lords aud musters as 
cue would at first sight suppose. 

All day long my skeins I make : 

Nor kisHCs give, nor kisses take I 
Why should 1 for another weep. 

Nor ill iny heart iiiy secrets keep ? 

All day long iiiy skeins I make, &o.. 

In rny own house the Queen am I ; 

# Shall I then for another’s sigh P 

All day long my skeins 1 make, & 0 . 

Shall 1 fall into another's snare P 
Puss iny life in another’s lair ? 

All day long iny skeins I make, Ac. 

Will that other be ever true? 

When I go hence wiH he go too ? 

All day long iiiy skeins I make, Ac. 

And what is marriage here below P 
What but barter of bliss for woe ? 

All day long my skein's 1 make, Ac. 

I do what duty may befal, 

And thus I know no fear at all. 

* All day long my skeins 1 make, Ac. 


* Ante No. CX^IX, p. 44. 
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Iftliat lm\? to my Ood alon«| 

Bhall I II man for own f 

All day mv skcitis 1 make, &0« 

Dust turns dust, and du*>t iiin I ? 

W iiy sliouhl iny dust tor mnrriafre ai^h ? 

Ail day lon*>[ niy skeiris 1 iniike, &c. 

In Ihe following^ too adventurous lover meets with a reception 
more in accordanq^ with the rough habits of the people than with 
the dioftites of ordinary politeness. 

Girl spins. 

I tench my pnrrot while 1 spin 
To glad iny heart. 

We talk and spin till happy lipi 
lu laughter part. 

Lovelace. 

Come, take my hand and atop that wheel, 

And tell me why you laugh like thia I 

Come. liiui;li and talk and biiig to me, 

And then vouchsafe one little kina I 

Girl. 

Pray, who are you to talk to me f 
1 do n<it love yotir drunken race. 

So jiiHt be oil I you ioathaom** beast t 
Or else iny lists will meet your face I 

And here we have as pretty a love ditty of more advanced, 
though still young life, as one could wish lo see— 

The carpenter has made the wheel, 

Hut how am I to spin ? 

My love has gone from out. the house 
And I’ve no friend within 1 

01 carfienter that, made the wheel, 

() ! oomt' find tell me all ! 

O I tell me where iiiy Iovh has gone, 

To glad iny heart withal I 
® I’ve written letters full of love, 

With red eyes full of tears ; ^ 

I’ve piaved tiie gods — and must I bide 
The passing of tiie years? 

But as life advances its c^re increa??iKs, its vanities become more 
patent, and its tinu hies nud giief^ more pressing in the mind of 
the peasant woinaii, and iiist»ad of jaunty songs of love and 
liglit diities to while tiwav tho time when she spins atul giinds, 
she seeks conso ation in droning out philosophic v^oses learnt 
from tl»e vast acciiiiiiilaiion of fiioralities left behind hy the 
mediaeval reformers, in which Indian luyiliology is conspicuous by 
its alikeiice. The leaching of these religions sohgs is simple and 
pure enough, and their language? repleje with rustic vigour, oftea 
even reaching to grandeur, but it is painful to note the mental ^ 
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aud moral belple'^sness that so constantly refers ail the trouble 
of lifo to the action of a capricious^ relentless and all-powerful 
fate. Here are songs of the ordinary type for old women : 

The old wheel balti^ the old yarn breaks, 

And dentil is very near ; 

The weary body waits and counts 

. The end that draws so near. 

When T was youn^ [ never thought, 

What am I thinking now f 

1 am thinking uoWto think of God 
To whom I have to go. 

AH the world's joys are vanity. 

They know thiit live and see ; 

So I trive aims and worship Qod, 

While strength remains to me. 

And again — 

’Tis all the gift this world will give,^ 

'I'hat spin wheels not for worms to live. 

Thus take the swans the sweetest pearls,* 

'1 hni 'iieatii the waters lie. 

Thus time rolls on till youth is age 
And age itself must die, 

*Ti8 all the gift this world will give, Ac. 

When tbou dost mourn, thy brethren weep ; 

When tbou dost joy, they laugh. 

At revel time they hovei round 
Thy cup mirth to qiiaft. 

13ut like the faithless swans that fly 
When pearls are at an end : 

Bo when the last of pleasure comes 
Who then is found thy friend ? 

’Tis all the gift this world will give, Ac. 

We pray to God to grant us joys — 

To greet our dying breath 1 

We pleasure seek and pleasure comes ; 
t But pleasure’s time is death I 

Tossed here and there this world about 
We roam as wills our fate : 

So seek not pleasures that will cloy 
And joys that come too lale 

’Tia all the gift this world will give, 

Once more— 

• 

I spin the wheel, I twist the yarn— 
l*ime flies the while 1 spin ; 

Though naught goes with me when I go, 

Yet my reward.! win. 

There’s heaven for them that righteous live, 

Aud, for the wicked, bell. 

Their deeds’ reward they know that learn 
This world’s chief lesson well. 


* I'his allusion is to the fiibled ^It is a very popular simile In poetry 
Jtansa of the M&naaa Burov iirm Lake generally, and is specially used to 
ou Mount Kailksa in the Himalayas. symboUae the eouh 
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In case It onay be tbongiit that- the aentiment and tranalation 
oontaiued in this last verse is not true to the original, here is the 
vernacular verse— 

Ntk katv tad wrg nan jia s 
Bnrd karo aadd nark ntin ipido. 

Kanti dd phal jdvegd tang : 

Yehijagnt dd atkho rang / 

Another Bong of several verses refers more to the ezperienhes 
of midTcIle-aged life, while the pbysial forces are still strong and 
vigorous, but the same strain of sentimeut runs throughout it, 
though it consists of somewhat miscellaneous moralities thrown 
together at haphazard. 

I stood and shook the gate all night i 
Never a word said she ; 

But lat and spun her wheel along 
And listened not to me. 

In this weary world I work 
, And t(»il it with the best. 

With meat and drink for all, the while 
My spin- wheel knows no rest. 

But the old wheel will fail at last, 

When comes the failing breath. 

What will (he work then profit me f 
What honor me but death. 

To keep my wheel, to apin it well, ^ 

Heeds of my death I've sown— 

For what P That it may break at last, 

When death shall claim bis own I 

For this and that we live, nor see 
The dark night at the end. 

It comes : friends see s but will th^ ask I 
* What aileth thee, my friend ? ’ 

While the wheel goes, they all are friends ; 

The dearest for thy needs, 
it stops : and thou art but e shadOg 
A memory of deeds f 

But one spinning song of the moral, sort that I have is con* 
oeived in terms and in a form that shoulil give it a place even 
In a collection of high class poems^ were it not for the rusticity 
of some of the words that compose it. It is best perhaps to 
record it here both in its original form and in the rhymed version 
in order to bring out its beauties the more clearly* 

Charkhe par apnd bharosd 

kyUn dharen f 
Fdp hi pinjre men parkar 

kyhn dare^t f 

Ant men eah ckhorke ham ehhorenge^ 

*Jehq men is charkhe he 

ham kydn parin f 
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K&l hat ik ehizjia log lete Mm Ndm^ , 

Surg ko ham ehkor karke^ nark men 
knHn gnren f 

Kdxhi knr aur dnkh mtsn par khote hat sdrd kdl log / 

Hum isjagat n&nnak ke kdran hand dnhk wen 
ktfUu eareu f 

Sab mallabi hain log, hum bhi mtUlnbi ban jdenge ; 

2s jugal suklii ke kdrne ham larte hain^ 
m So kyiiH laren f * 

Ham phir nnhin dven yehan aur sang yehjhti nahin ; « 
le Bukh ko chhorke^ 

duhh gahen f 
Aur jharii jhartiy 

hyun jharen f 

Why place our faith in this unstable wheel f 
Or, Ciiu^ht wiihiu its toils, why terrors feel ? 

Why love this wheel, for us all other leave, 

We too must leave it I 

That is called Time in which men Ood believe, 

And heaven there is foi all men to receive ; 

Why not receive ii ? 

For this poor mortal world we waste our days, 

Striving fur joys through sore and troublous ways, 

VVe waste oiir might. 

All others are for self, so too are we. 

Fighting for pleasures that may never be : 

Why do we fi^ht ] 

The joys may come not, but tt.e griefs are here. 

And when wt^fly, be they so ever dear, 

Our parted friends we cannot come to cheer 
From our last flight 1 

Of precisely the same nature as the spinning songs, and for the 
same reasons, are the songs connected with the giinding of corn, 
that bard daily toil of the native peasant woman. Tims we find 
the gills and the young women singing to themselves love songs 
and catches as prettily as may be. 

* 1 turn find turn, and turn the mill 

And hIiow rny budding charins, 

Dut what’s the use of showing them 
And wearying my arms? 

I’ll up Hiid put file Htones away ; 

1 have no heart to grind tu-day I 

I wait Hud wait, and* wait my lord, 

Hut duty keeps him still, 

Kor hiiiid nor arm will move to day I 
1 cannot furii the mill 
1 b up and pul the ptoiies away ; 

I have no heart to giind to-duy 1 

Again — 

I canuot turn this mill to-day. 

Though lime lies heavy ou my hands 
My love is cone to fmeigii lauds ; 

I cannot turn thesniil to^ay« 

aa capo> 
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Tbe older womeD, ou the other hand^ use all the terminology of 
their craft to point moral sayings^ and this necessitates some ac- 
count of it before quoting ihera. 

The whole liaiid-inill apparatus is called chakki. It consists of 
two grind stones t>dty called tlie upper and lower stones, 
pdt and niohala pdt. The lower one stands on tliree feet, pdven^ 
Bound ilie lower stoye is a ledge of mud, gurnnt, to keep in tbe 
flour wlien grouinj. The upper stone turns on a stake or irdn 
pin, kilit, fixed into the lower stone by a wootlen bolt. koK The 
stones ate kept sligiitly apart by bits of rag wound round the stake 
called indvi or lal. The upper stone has a large bole, guilds 
for dropping in t.be grain, dand, and turns on the stake through 
the iron ring, kholi, in a piece of wood, mdui, fixed across the 
guild. It is turned by an upright handle, liathd. To grind corn 
ischalcH pisnd^oT atta pUnd, and the flour when ground is 
called dud. 

8uch hand-mill songs, unfortunately, that have come in my way 
Vielong to the “ miscellaneous moral class, and have no particular 
merit in tii'em. 

The world is a mill with two stones set 
To griial out griefs for men : 

Round Ht^ke hole the handle spins, 

The cruel stones remain. 

Id tofyiiiost Rtone the hole is set, • 

III nether Ktoiie the stake : 

And Htniiolit (hinod they to crooked turn 
And Sidid things tbej break. 

•Tis God's, the secret ; yet will men 
i^tiive after it and sigh. 

As men have sought it, men will seek, 

And, ere they tiiid it, die. 

Our parents, who are they P or those 
We cull our kith and kin ? 

In whom our trust that pioudly live 
So safe this world within ? 

Tbe parents whom men say are cure 
We for our parents own : » 

And then, like birds, we flit away 
And they once more aie lofie. 

God gave us feet and gave us hande, 

That we ••nr souls might save : 

Xu foolish wise we waste the gifts 
Nor heed the God that gave. 

And again — 

The world ia . wondron. Mcret mill : 

Who work in it regret. 

By toil and moil we liv% the while 
The secret is secret yet. • 
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Thus they ordained, the mighty threep 
BiHhiui,, Bishn and Shiv : 

The riddle set of mill and atones 
.And none cau answer give. 

For by the mill we live, that come 
To meet our death thereby. 

By paiiiH of life we live* and then 
By pains of death we die. , 

Betwixt the two atones of the mill 

The graiiid are turned about, * 

And broken* bruised and oruHhed and torOy 
Till none goes whole thereout. 

'I'hii!* the world’s mill, that asks no price. 

Works to the bitter end- 
While those that have not wealth we spurn 
And those that have, befriend. 

Once more — 

Every day we turn the mill. 

But who can tell us why 
The solid grains we throw therein 
Should out in pieces fly P 

Men learn from doctors* and are fools 
That have no sense at all : 

For knowledge only comes when griefs 
And troubles on us fall | 

They that thought not in their youth. 

Shall tbe^ think when they are old ? 

What the use of thinking, when 
The aged blood runs cold ? 

Two, however, have greater coherence and poetical merit than 
those above quoted — 

While the mill is working well. 

Your fond friends come to grind. 

Come sickness, and in other mills 
a Your friends their profit find. 

The world's mill lives but in the world, 

With U3 it will not go. 

'Tis when the soul would wing its flight 
That its false self we know. 

Within the mill, for daily bread. 

Our petty lives we fret, 

Yet. since from parting is no retarnp 
The parting we regret. 

And yet the mill ie a sorry thief, 

A cheat that all deceives, 

As coward, in the hour of need 
Its dearest friend that . leaves. 

Bo let it go its wey, and trust 
The God that is your friend. 

That every moment of jonr lilb 
Is true unto the^end. 
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And this one ends with a simile remarkable to European 
ears, though it is common enough in Indian moral verses > 

While it can go, it goes on to the end. 

But while the mill goes, it is no one s friend : 

Till worn by evil it breaks up at length, 

Since evil is weakness and goodness strength. 

Why weop for that which will weep not for you, 

To deaj^est of friends which never is true f 
Rather scrape up profits that hurt no friends, 

And, us the world’s mill seeks, seek your own ends. 

But evil' ends will reap darkness of night, 

And for righteous ends the guerdon is light, 

So seek you Him that will be your reward : 

As drunkards seek drunkenness, seek the Lord I 

But yam-spimiiDg and corn-griiidiDg by no means exhaust those 
occupations of the peasant in the midst of which they can 
lighten their toil by song. Indeed, all the operations in the field 
and many of those at home have given birth to Innumerable 
rustic poems worthy of deep study, if not for themselves, at 
any rate for the habits and manners and thoughts which they 
illustrate. Unluckily they are very difficult to get at, and 1 have 
only succeeded iu obtaining three for the present collection, one 
of which is sung by the young women of the Eangr& Valley while 
labouring in the fields and is a fair specimen of the kind of 
thing which amuses them. • 

Woman* 

Ah, bow will you go home to-day? 

Your wife has beaten you t 
There is no strength in your poor clay, 

That’s sodden through and through I 
And who comes now your wife to see ? 

With jealousy you mad must be. 

But what are you to do F 

Man, 

It can't be helped, do what I can: 

Her lover is a tine strong man : , 

He’d beat me with bis shoe 1 
If I went home, I should be thrashed 
And into little pieces smashed ; 

So what am 1 to do P 
What’s left me but to sit and weep, 

And to myself my sorrows keep, 

That run me through and through P 
I love my wife ; for her 1 long ; 

But 1 am weak and they are strong : 

So what am 1 to do P 

The second song evidently arises from that curse of the Indian 
cultivator — a dry season. In this particular case the want of 
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rala has prevented the UBual sowing, happily a« rarer oc»ur- 
rence in Kangra, whence the song comes, than in many other 
parts of the Paujab. The song very closely illustrates the mis- 
fortunes of a K&ngra peasant woman at such a time. She 
cannot sow because there is no rain, and the poverty of the season 
has driven her husband from home to seek a temporary living 
elsewhere. The descriptions contained in the lines, the clouds 
co^me quickly, go quickly again/' and the cattle are djBOg and 
soon men will die are admirably true to nature in a bad season 
of drought up North. 

The timely rains have not fallen thid year, 

And fate hath kept me away from my dear : 

How then can we sow the fields f 

The streams are dry, yet no signs of the raln^: 

The clouds come quickly, go quickly again : 

How then can we sow the fields ? 

Our husbands are far and no help is nigh : 

The cattle are dying and soon men will die : 

And then who will sow the fields ? 

To turn to brighter scenes. From the same valley comes a 
harvest song as vigorous and joyous as any to be gathered from 
other lands. It is valuable, too, for its vocabulary, running as 
it does right through all the harvest operations. 

Now that all Hie corn has ripened, 

Now that all the corn has ripened, 

Let us keep high festival : 

For the corn has ripened, O ! 

Bring the scythe and bring the sickle. 

Bring the scythe and bring the sickle, 

Hie to the fields, and let us all 
Reap the corn that's ripened, 0 1 

Falls tiie corn before the reaper, 

*' Falls the corn before the reaper. 

Row on row in bundles neat 
Lies the corn that's ripened, O I 

Sheaf on sheaf uplifts the farmer, 

Sheaf on sheaf uplifts the farmer. 

Ere falls the evening, as is meet, 

When the corn hds ripened, O ! 

On bis bead a bundle fastened. 

On his head a bundle fastened. 

Let each unto his cottage fare 
With the corn that’s ripened, O I 

Out the grain the kine have trodden, 

Out the grain the kine have trodden, 

Throw it into the binns, and there 
Keep the corn that's ripened, 0 1 
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when cruel rains are felling, 

Then, when cruel rains are falling. 

We’ll sit at ease, for we shall say, 

• Dry is the corn that’s ripened, O I ’• 

For while idlers wail their idling, 

For while idlers wail their idling. 

The busy shall rejoice, while they 
Eat tbe corn that’s ripened, O I 

In thg above rbymed versioti I have endeavoured to keep up 
the method and the bright spirit of the original, though one could 
hardly hope to rival its vigour in an English rendering and the charm 
of the poetic use of technicalities is necessarily lost. I therefore 
give here the vernacular in full for the benefit of the curious 
in these matters. The language is very dialectic and to the 
uninitiated in suph things almost unintelligible. However I have 
elsewhere * discussed the Edngra dialect at such length that it 
will be sufficient for those who care to study it to refer to my 
former article for an explanation of its peculiarities of form 
and grammar. 

Pakiydn fasaldn, ho / 

Paklydn fasnldn^ bo f 
Chali k»ri Ivni Idlye / 

Rdjd, pakiydn fasaldn^ ho / 

Dahti ananiy ho / 

Dahti anani, ho / 

iSahhndn chalike katnd khet t 
Fasaldn paki pdiydn^ ho / 

KauUydn kali pdlydn^ ho / 

Kanliydn kali pdlydn^ ho / 

Bukhen haklien rakhiydn han hick khet / 

Fasaldn paki pdiydn^ bo ! 

Fade hanknen.ji / 
pale banhnenji ! 

SaTjjh hoi ghare jo apnejdndn / 

Fasaldn paki pdiydn^ bo ! 

Qadiydn hanhniydn^ ho / 

Oadiydn banhniydn^ ho / 

Sire par rnhhike ghare Jo j&ndn / 

Fasaldn paki pdiydn^ bo / , 

Odhnin gdhniydn^ bo / 

Qdhnin gdhniyan, ho i • 

Ddne pachhri periyd pdne ! 

Fasaldn paki pdiydn^ bo / 

Barkhdn lagniydn^ ho / 

Barkhdn lagniydn^ bo / 

Qhare hich sukhe kane asdn khdndn / 

Fasaldn paki pdiydn^ bo / 

Hor pdnghe dukhen^jif 
Hor pdnghe dukhenji / 

Asdn ghar apne bahi sukh pdndn / 

Fasaldn paki pdiydn* ho I ^ 

• J. A. 8. B., Vol. I, pp. 151. ft 
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Catches sung in the month of 8dwan, July-^ugust« that 

} )eculiar season of rain and festival throughout India, naturally 
bllow on those connected with the occupations of the people. 
The odd swinging festival so universally indulged in by the young 
during the chief rainy month has been already alluded to and 
needs no special comment here, except that two of the catches 
in^the present collection have reference to it. 

8awan has come, so, my friend, let us swiifg : o 

Let us swing with our loves, you and 1. 

Sawan has come, so our loves let us bring, 

To enjoy a good feast, you and 1. 

And a girFs catch-— 

My love is gone and I'll not choose 
These stranger lads among. 

O teach me how to bring him nigh : 

'Tis hard to bide so long. 

Another curious little catch much sung at this period appears 
to have reference to some legend of Krishna according to which 
he goes to Kanauj (Kanyakubja), and leaves his favourite Hadhft 
and all the Gopfs weeping for him. It represents their lament. 

Wet Sa wan’s nights are ever dark, 

And darkest dark they will remain 
Till my bright love comes back again. 

O Sdwau's nights are ever dark ! 

My cruel love still absent lives, 

Nor to my bidding answer gives. 

Bo Sawan’s nights are ever dark ! ^ 

Songs and ballads having reference to places and personalities 
which have retained a special interest in the minds of the people 
are worth collecting, as, amidst all the chaff that they must in- 
evitably contain, a few valuable grains of history may at any time 
be fouu(| in them. Of such a description are the songs relating 
to the intrigues of Wazir EundanA who seems to have been a 
prominent personage in the days of the Kntoch Raja. Sansar 
Chand of Kangra in the latter part of the last century. He 
seems to have carried hia amours far and wide into the hills, 
for the ballads regarding him are numerous, and are found in 
the Kyonthal State near SimU, as well as in the villages about 
Kdugri. Here Is a Kyonthali song about him— - 

O Eundau, thou hast ruined me. 

And shame is on us twain. 
liOt us leave our shame in foreign lands 
And then come home again ? 

For who is free from little sins ? 

And who is free from stain ? 

Two more ballads from E&ngr&^give voice to the lament of 
those who had loved him* too well, and who had experienced 
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what always €nii8t liappen in such cases : first wooingi then be- 
trayal, and lastly desertion. 

When first I sent for you, 

0 Kundan, you were true. 

And waiting with ill grace, 

My words you u ould not heed I 
Into the .yard you came, 

Filling me with hot shame, 

Audibhough 1 signed apace, 

My words you would not heed I 

You came in to the hall. 

Though it was not mine, and all 
My fears you did deride : 

My prayers you would not heed t 
You came up to the roof ; 

And^.n my own behoof, 

1 sat the stream beside 

And signed : you would not heed I 

My husband in hot wrath 
Would straightway drive me forth 
Were he to know : yet when 
1 call, you will not heed ! 

And now you are gone ; no more 
Yon wait without my door. 

Till my heart yearns, and then 
I call : you do not heed I 

Mine is the pain 1 know : 

You are please<l to have it so. 

'Tis thus with all your race ; 

And you will never heed ; 

1 pass my days alone ; 

And when 1 make my moan 

You turn away your face, 

And you will never heed ! 

And again in a sadder strain-— 

A friend you came, a lover sweet, 

At my poor feet to fall 
And now am I dishonoured, lost 
And shamed before them all. 

Great Kundan, of your mercy, hear ; 

I cannot wait for ever, dear J 

’Twas sweet, and I, fond fool, I thought, 

’Twns sweet for aye to be. 

And now m^ kith and kin and friends 
Are enemies to me. 

Great Kundan, of your mercy, hear 
1 cannot wait for ever, dear ! 

You come before my eyes, and lo ! 

All life seems fresh and bright. ^ 

You go, and brightness goes and life 
Is munged in darkest night. 

Great Kundan, of your nercy, hear : 

1 cannot wait for ever, dear 1 
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With thif and that you put me 
TV'hen secretly I came. 

O say, you will not leave me now, 

To die alone in shame. 

Great Kundan, of your mercy, hear : 

I cannot wait for ever^ dear I 

But every libertine in the course of bis career must at 
times meet with sharp and wholesome v rebuffs, and that 
Wazfr Kundattd was no exception to the ririe, the following 
vigorous ballad proves. Seme rustic maiden tells him plainly 
that she knows all his arts and foresees clearly the results of 
listening to his blandishments and finally she calls on his master, 
the great lldja Sansar Cband, to help her against his wiles. 

I know you well, you council keep, 

And Ntrike by stealtli while victims sleep.. 

Yet I will not (live you heed. 

1 know I am but a villa<]rG fool 

And you were taught in a royal school. 

Yet I will not give you heed. 

By Raja Sansar Chanda’s help ! 

I will never give you heed. 

May be, you’ll kill, may be, you’ll leave me i 
May be, you’ll of my life bereave me : 

Yet 1 will not give you heed. 

Be you bitter, or be you sweet. 

Or be your lands for nobles meet : 

I will never give you heed. 

I know the love that ruin brings : 

1 know your kind that love such things ; 

So I will not give you heed. 

By Raj& Sans&r Chandd's help ! ko, 

1 know you well : of handsome race ; 

1 know that women praise your face, 

Yet I will not give you heed. 

I know you well : at first you are friend, 

' And yet bring ruin in tbe end : 

Sol will not give you beed. 

And you may keep and you may kill, 

And for my ruin work your will ; 

Yet 1 will not give you heed. 

By Rajd Sansdr Cbondk’s help I Ac. 

Another K&ngra ballad refers to a locally well known story, 
according to which R&j4 Hlr4 Singh, nephew of JUahfiraja 
Ranjlt Singli's minister, Raja Dhy&u Singh, and a favourite 
of the Maharaja, was refused a sister in marriage by Anrudh 
Chand, son of Kaj& Sansdr Chand of Kangri, in 1839. * 

O Hfra Singh Sardar, 

Why do you deceive me I 
At once are near and far. 

And nor love nor jeave me ! 

Thus you nor make nor mar 
My fond hear^ believe me. 

* See Griffin’s faujab Chiefs, p. 3. 
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You heed Dot : jonnelf shown 
Unto me that love you. 

You are happy with your own, 

Ab it doth behove you. 

Are they not great and known ! 

Who am 1 to move you I 

Wore I to seek your feet, 

Trrusting to my pleading, 
would but mocking meet 
From proud lips unheeding. 

I will kill my love outright, 

For naught else is left me : 

My weakness and Jy our might 
Of my love bereft me. 

' You will not keep me near. 

Nor away will send me. 

Love's flames devour me, dear, 

Lovers baleful fires rend me ! 

, I burn upon love’s pyre ; 

You will not defend me ! 

N or quench the fateful fire. 

Faithless, nor befriend me. 

Among the more prominent of the Sikli leaders of the first half 
of the present century was Sirddr Chhatar (Chet according to the 
song) Singh of Atari, and about him is a iiong in the form known 
as Iduni. Although in verse, it is so exquisitely prosaic that I 
have not attemped a versified rendering of it. The moral at 
the end, too, is most charmingly inappropriate. 

Launi. 

Chet Singh AidHwdld sah se hard hijangi haU 
Bdz hya haitka aurdgejia he ndche randi ha{, 

Tahilwdld chaunrl karte our hdzir hainge sab darbdn^ 

Sdz liye sab ndche randi umda tord hart% tdn. 

Chet Singh hai bard hahddur sada dekhtd ndck aur rang, 

Yehf tumashd jagathd hai ; jo kar loge jdvegd sang* 

Chet Singh of Att&ri is the greatest w^rror of ull. 

Sitting with his hawk in his hand, he watches a girl dancing. 

His servants fan him and all his attendants are present. 

The girl is dancing in good rime with a full accompanimefffe. 

Chet Singh is a great warrior and is always watching dancing 
and amusements. 

This is the experience of the world. As a man does so will 
he be rewarded. 

It is but natural that such prominent personages as Mahfir£ji 
Banjit Sing and his successor on the throne of Lahore, 
Maharaja Sber Sing, should have songs, in good and bad verse, 
sung in their honor. One I have about the former whidh is valnable 
as a 'word piotore of the man 'and bis surroundings, as known 
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to the popular imagiDation, bat is hardly poetical enough to 
admit of a rhythmical rendering. 

Lduni, 

Mahdrjd Ranjil Sing huithdjap kartd chaunH par, 

Sir par hagU moti aurjap mdli har men lekar. 

Sabz dopatta pagri par, aur lul choghd mhinc hai hadan 
‘‘ Tahilwdle hdzir sab hain ; par Karte w is H lagi hai lagan, 

Dhaull ddhri ait,r pag hai sir par, Idt pdejdmd tdngon pdr : 

IHnon tahilUe bintt karte, kucnhinahin un ki taraf nazar, 

Bangale men to dp hirdge, shamidne men tahiKie hain : 

Kuchh nahin suntd binti in ki, karjoren aur is se kahen, 

Mah&rdjd Kaujit Singh aits, telling his beads, on his throne : 
Great of pearls on bis head and rosary in his hand, 

Green cloth over his and red choghd on his body : 

His servants are all present, but bis thoughts are fixed on God. 
White his beard and a pagri on his head ; red trousers are on 
Ilia legs. 

The three servants are beseeching, but he looks not their way. 
He sits himself in his summer-house, his servants under a 
canopy. 

He listens nothing to their beseeching, j .>in they their hands 
and beg of him. 

It would also be a pity to spoil a catch about Sher Singh by any 
free reudering, as nothing could reach the naivete of the original. 

Sher Singh Sorddr, hUd hai sawdr ghord lejdtd 
Be chdbuk ki mdr khab hai daurdtd : 

Sir kalghi aur sabz dopattd, dhdl pith par ddli : 

Ab tak to yeh jawdn hand hai, hdl sdre hain kdle : 

Le shamsher kamarmen hdndhe, gdl menmdld ddli: 

Dost dekh sahhi khizsh hole, duskman darte, sale / 

Sardar Sher Singh rides on a horse : 

And gallops, beating it well with a whip. 

A crest on his head, a white coat and shield on his back : 
t He is still a youth and his hair is all black ; 

He has a sword to his waist and a necklace round his neck: 

All his friends are pleased and the enemy, the blackg|iajsi^, 
are afraid ! 

Another equally prosaic catch is about the well-known story of 
S&hb&Q and Mirza told by the ancient Panj&bf tribe of the Slyals 
of Jhang. It is a love taIe,4Q which Mirza, Sahb&n’s paramour 
is slain by her brotherf^. 

Bas, he hhdH kamlid ; mere Mirje nlin ndn mdro ! 

Mirjd merd hath tunde dd ; U dd mdrnd man na dhdro I 
Je Mirje nUn mdran lagq, tdn pahildn main ndn koho ! 

Main Sdin wal te bar j^yd ; merd dill mhdg nd khoho / 

Enough, O mad brother, kill not my Mirja ! 

My Mirja has lost a hand : keep not his death in your minds ! 

If you must kill' my Mirja, kill me first I 
1 obtained my bri^egrooifi from Grod ; destroy not the delight 
of my heart ! 
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Dr. Leitner; in his Sketch of the Ohangara, Lahore, 1880, page 
4 , has given the original and literal translations of some songs of 
the Changars, who are an aboriginal tribe about the Central Punjab 
employed usually as porters and occasional servants to Baniyas 
and tradesmen generally. Also at pp. i-zv of his Lhiguietio 
Fragments, Lahore, 1882, he gives an account of a people he 
calls the Khurdssanf* Magadds, who belong to a troublesome sat 
of Asiaiic vagrants that occasionally infest the Punjab and Sindh 
in moderately large bodies. Dr. Leitner identifies them with t)ie 
Persian Gipsies known as Jatts in Persia and K4bul^ Liilis in 
Khokand and Kfichis elsewhere. At p. iii. he gives a song sung 
by these people. 

The language of these songs is fragmentary and most unintelli- 
gible without a k’ey, and this Dr. Leitner professes to supply in his 
translation. It seemed to me that they admitted of the rhythmi- 
cal renderings I have given them, following Dr. Leitner’s transla- 
tions. 

Songa of the Changara, 

1 . 

Birth Song, 

A fresh youna grain has come to-day 
To mix with older grains : 

And every drum shall beat to-di^r 
To soothe the mother’s pains ; 

And old and young shall all rejoice 

* That such a birth should be : 

For did not all the world await 
The fruiting of the tree? 


11 . 

Marriage Song. 

Bring shoes from N6rowal 1 
Bring nail-dye from Gujrat ! 
Bring hopes from Nig&h’s Saint * 
To gladden every heart ! 

III. 

Love Song. 

Man. 

By thy charms stricken 
Behold me lying ! 

Hast thou not loving 
Words for me dying 7 


" Sakhl Saryrar of Nig&h4. 


38 
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Woman. 

Can 1 find lovine 
Worda for thee a^'ng t 
By thy charms Bt 9 rickeo» 

1 that am lyiog t 

Song of the KharoMednl MagaMe. 

The black buck bounda 
And waits for me : 

I would be where 
He lies for me 1 
Where waits my neh 
O weaver mine ? 

And where my dish, 

O blacksmith mine P 
Ye sluggards are 

With names so fine ! 

R C. TfiMPLB. 



Abt. iy.-.KAUES FROM A SHANDEAN POINT OF 

VIEW. 

A S a rule, natives of India, like the late Mr. Tristram Shand^s 
father, have ^eat reverence for names, in themselves and lor 
thema^Tes, without any etymological arrikre <pena4e view to anti- 
quarian research, or other more or less scientific-seeming nineteenth- 
century reason for the faith that is in them. Most of them 
would, have thoroughly and quite as a matter of course under- 
stood and been able to enter into the spirit of the aforesaid Mr. 
Shandy’s tribulation when a stupid nurse, unequal to the burden 
of a word of fmir syllables, and doubtless flurried withal, as all 
women are at a christening, mumbled, when the due time came 
to “name this child,” an appellative which the ofiSciating parson 
translated into Tristram, and incontinently labelled the baby with. 
That unlucky baby’s male parent had, after much stu(iy and 
pains, come to the conclusion that the name Trismegistus was the 
one likeliest to further the fortunes in life of a child of bis loins, 
for whom he ardently desired to do bis best, and at any rate to 
start in the world with a thrice-mightiest passport to fame and 
fortune. The fates did not favour Mr. Shandy’s aspirations. 
Those dread sisters are prescient and spithful, and it may be that 
in the poor old gentleman’s outward seemingly unselfish desire to 
make a name in the world for his son, they detected germs of self- 
satisfied vanity which it pleased them to run counter to ; for spite’s 
sake. Or, it may be that, in their prescience, they scented idar 
(unless promptly scotched) a new Prometheus, as ambitious, and, 
by virtue of the name, more successful than that other one who 
warred against the gods and the Mrs. Grundy of tbg period. 
Th^ fates, like Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Grant Duff, and other 
superior persons, are greedy and jealous of power. They 
have had tenure of it for a long time, and the lust for power^ 
it should be remembered, grows upon people, like a craving 
for alcohol, a tendency to twaddle, losses on the turf, or concrete 
Ipve when one imagines there is but fine object in the world to waste 
it on. However, we are not now sitting as a Court of Enquiry 
into this matter of objects and reasons, a century old or so now. 
The material fact remains that, in spite of all the senior Mr, Sban- 
dy^s patient, far-seeking study and endeavour, the son of bis fond 
hopes, the outcome of his clockwork-regulated regard for duty, 
was christened Tristram instead of Trismegistus, and sufiered his 
u bole life long because of bis i ll-starred name, ’The name Tristram, 
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by the way, reminds one irresistibly of Malor/s* **Morte D* 
Arthur,” from which old record of the sayings and doings and 
traditions of Round Table Knights, it appears that Sir Launcelot’s 
son by the Lady Elaine, King Pelles* daughter, was called Galahad 
because Sir Launcelot was so named at the fontain stone ; and 
after that the Lady of the Lake confirmed him Sir Launcelot du 
Lake. ** Devout believers in the fitness of names would probably 
Biy that the fates who preside over them understood well that 
Galahad could be no fitting appellation for the sinful lover 
of Queen Guinevere. Moreover that, although now and again, 
owing to extra pressure of work or other sufficient cause, these 
fates may possibly be- caught napping, yet do they always manage, 
in the long run, to correct mistakes, and keep their department 
in proper order. Apropos, the woman who was baptized Marie 
de Corday is known to the world as Charlotte Cbrday. History 
condones, nay, even approves of her crime ; but none the less 
refuses to recognize her as a Mary ; name fit to be given only to 
women of a meeker, more Magdalen spirit, may we say without 
being misunderstood. Looking back to that dreadful witch-sabbath 
time in which she lived, Marie de Corday’s part in the drama of 
death going on all around her is not an unworthy one. But in 
acting it she left behind her for ever the blessM name Mary. Marie 
Antoinette, and Marie Princesse de Lamballe were also actresses in 
that drama, and less wo^'thy ones than the woman whose kind soul was 
full of horror at the iniquities and injustices of the reign of terror, 
and of self-sacrificing desire to do away with them. But they were 
more womanlike and ergo Mary-;like. Even to ‘ this day, poor 
foolish, flirting, doll-fashioned Marie Antoinette has infinitely 
more admirers than the Bti\)ng-purpo8ed, sublimely unselfish Marie 
de Corday, who, because of her self-sacrifice, or rather perhaps 
we should say because of the manner of it, is known to us as Char- 
lotte. The Empress Josephine’s real name was Rose, and, as a name, 
Rose surely suited her weak, watery, vain character better^han 
the later assumption. The somewhat mythical story ofa fair 
Rosamund forced to drink poison by a jealous Eleanor does not, 
as far as probabilities are concerned, offend the popular judgment 
as would a similar story of a yreak Eleanor compelled to do herself 
to death by an angry Rose. • 

Amongst devout Hindoos of strict conservative habits and 
tastes undefiled by an English education and a knowledge of 
the musical glasses, a notipn obtains that names are more powerful 
than even the Gods. They believe very much more literally than 
George Eliot did that the right word is a power ; ” believe that 
it is able to compel Gods and heroes and to coerce fate to its will ; 
and the right name is with them (he ** right word.” The popular 
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Bipdoo poet^Tulsi Dis in his prologue to the R&miyana,^ 
YTTiteB : — The name is greater tnan either Brahm or B&ma| 
and is the best gift of the best giver.* ♦ ♦ e TJie virtue of the 
name is infinite and transcends the Supreme ; and in mj judgment 
is greater than Rama himself/’ e • « « ^1^0 fonn is of less 

import9.nce than the name ; for without the name you cannot come 
to a knowledge of tl^^ form ; if the very form be in your hand, still 
without^ knowings Jthe name, it is not recognized ; but meditate db 
the name without seeing the form, .and your soul is filled with 
devotion. # ♦ • * « Those who would understand mysteries, by 

repeating this name understand them ; the religious, who repeat 
this name absorbed in contemplation, become workers of miracles, 
and acquire the power of rendering themselves invisible and the 
like ; those who repeat it when burdened ‘with affliction are freed 
from their troubfes and become happy/’ ****<« In these 
evil days neither good deeds, nor piety, nor spiritual wisdom is of 
any avail, but only the name of Rama/’ **♦**#« The 
name of Rania is as the tree of Paradise, the centre of all that is 
good in the world ; and whoever meditates upon it, becomes (says 
Tulsi Das) transformed, as it were, from a vile hemp stick into a 
sweet-smelling Tulsi plant/* 

When death is evidently drawing near, many Hindoos write 
the name R&ma with earth taken from the banks of the Ganges 
on the breast and forehead of the dying person, and hold that, 
because of the virtues inherent in such a phylactery, these persons 
after death escape being dragged before the Judge Yama and 
proceed straight to heaven. 

There is a popular legend which tells how the minor gods were 
once disputing amongst themselves as to which should be accounted 
first. By way of putting an end to a quarrel that threatened to 
become serious and to interfere with due enjoyment of the mid-day 
sleep, which is as essential to Indian gods as to Indigo 4 ^ Ian ters 
audipther mofussilites, Brahma, taking a hint apparently from the 
Caucus race in " Alice in Wonderland,” proposed that the disput- 
ants should race round the world, the winner of the race thereafter 
to be acknowledged as head of the hierarchy. The gods jumped 
at the notion, and forthwith started, pach one on the animal that 
tckok his sporting fancy, Qanesh chose a rat, and was very 
soon distanced and quite out of the betting. But most oppor- 
tunely, the sage Narad appeared to him and suggested that he 
should write the name Rama in the dust and, pacing round that, 
win tlie stakes, since in that name all creation is virtu^ly included* 
Qanesh acted on the proffered advice — and won. 

♦ Journal of the Society of Bcngtd. No. I.— 1876. The Pro- 

logue to the Rdmdyana of TuUi Dds,* Specimen tiaualatiou, by F. S. Growse, 
M.A.. B.C.S. • 
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Meea su^esta that the names of women should be agreeably soft, 
dear, captivating the fancy, auspicious, ending in long vowels 
resembling words of benediction. 

In the matter of names, Indian Mahomedans, although not so en- 
thusiastic and childlike in faith as Tulsi Das, yet have their supersti- 
tious and fondnesses as well as Hindoos. The Emperor Akbar, a 
man far in advance of his day and generation as to culture and 
idteliigence, used to spend no inconsiderable po^rtjon of the time 
at his own proper disposal in casting tlie nativities of his nhmerous 
children, grandchildren, and^descendants of sorts, and busying himself 
with what he deemed the very important task of finding fortunate 
names for them. About his time the trick of giving Princesses of 
the blood Royal masculine names, and of dubbing them Nawab so 
and so, seems to have commenced. Amongst Mahomedans, the 
tutelary saint especially venerated by the famfly is often made 
godfather, so to speak, to a child named after him. Sometimes 
astrologers are consulted by well-to-do parents as to the luckiest and 
most fitting names to be bestowed on their offspring. Some who 
are in modest fashion amateur astrologists on their own behalf 
choose the necessary designation from amongst those which begin 
with the same letter which is found in the commencement or 
termination of the name of the planet under whose auspices the 
child is supposed to be born. Some, Mahomedans and Hindoos 
alike, adopt a name thq,t facts been used by grandfather, great grand- 
father, or more remote ancestor, and has to its erewhile possessor 
proved auspicious. A son is never called by the same name his 
father bears or bore. Here and there a few natives nS'ay be found who 
have their own notions as to a lucky and sonorous combination of 
vowels and consonants in the manufacture of a baby’s name, and 
who devise high sounding combinations with them accordingly, 
after the manner of Flantaganet Smiths and Montmorency Browns 
in the •old country. But these departures from customariness are 
in Indian society, whether Mussulman or Hindoo, ver y# rare 
indeed ; hardly worth while taking into account. It is very'evident 
however that amongst the many different Indian peoples, all sorts, 
castes, and conditions of men and women attach great im- 
portance to nomenclature, ^nd thoroughly believe that in the 
vast majority of cases the right name is a power, either for 
good or for evil. Some of them carry the superstition to odd 
extremes. If after nightfall they must needs talk about a snake, 
that reptile will be politely referred to as Mamoo.*' When any 
of their prolific hierarchy of ghosts and goblins are under dis- 
cussion, they are delicately paraphrased, much as in England, 
amongst unadulterated Chawbacons and their wives and grand- 
mothers, fairies, if spokeb of at all, are spoken of as ** the little 
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foUc " iu " thi good peoide.** All over the world olanoot, naming, 
when one drifts near the supernatural, is a spell as xnueb dreaded 
as it used to be in the English House of Commons before 
of late years some adventurous Irish members dared the dread 
veiled anathema, and the Speaker had to find out what really 
ou^t to happen when he named a refractory member. 

We have beard it suggested that the Mahomedan conquest, the 
Zenana system, aild the general subjection of women in India 
must be held to account for the habit natives of the country 
indulge in of never mentioning the name of a female belong- 
ing to their own family, but referring to her always and even 
addressing her as Jontee ke ma,^’ Mea Jan ke bahin/’ 
^^Gopenauth ke batee/* as the* case may be. We do not consider 
the argument a satisfactory or at all satisfying one. The names 
of the most closely secluded Zenana Begums and Purda-nisheens 
of sorts, are known far and wide in native society. The names 
of women in a humbler position are, as a matter of course, 
common property, if any member of the commonalty chooses to 
avail himself of his share in it. The notion of not using actual 
names in every-day talk when circumlocutions of language can 
by any stretch of ingenuity be made to do duty for them, 
seems to us to be based on, to be indeed entirely due to, a 
belief in the occult powers of those names, and a notion that 
they are double-edged, uncanny tools to meddle with ; certainly 
not to be meddled with by a prudent man unless under stress 
of absolute necessity. Oddly enough, some people may thinly 
North American Indians indulge in the selfsame prejudice. 
You can never get the red man to tell you his own name. 
Neither will his squaw tell you. Ask her, ** Whose gun is that ? ’ ~ 
she will reply “ It belongs to him,*' or It is the property of 
the man who has his, seat there, pointing the whil^ to her 
husband's customary place by the fireside. If, when old enough 
to married daughter, she is seduced into talking of tlmt 

daughter's husband, she will describe him , as the man who 
performs the part of son-in-law in our house,” — and so on, 
quite after the mode customary and fashionable in Hindustan, 

" What’s in a name ? ” Nothing* at all ” will glibly reply sw« 
dfjjr matter-of-fact people who pride themselves on a faculty for 
what they call common sense. Of course, they can never be 
brought to see that what they call common sense is really a 
blind, indiscriminate acceptation and adoption of commw pro* 
judioesand cants, or to understand that real ** sense ” is uncomoiaa^ 
a gift of the gods denied to all but a favoured few: The 
** common sense^ people, if you talk to«tfaem about names, ano 
<md of abying Shakespeare at •your ^head, and when they hom 
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remarked that *‘the rose by any other name wotild smell as 
sweet,” quite believe that they have settled the whole business 
authoritatively as well as epigram matically. We take leave to 
appeal against their verdict. The olfactory nerves of men, and still 
more so of women, are, it is well known in medical work, 
and to some Municipal Commissioners in Calcutta, very depen- 
dent on imagination, association of ideas, wishes, preconceptions ; 
are by no means infallible, and ought not* by the wise to 
be always and implicitly trusted. Apropos, we have chanced 
upon an anecdote in an old number of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine which which will bear re-telling. Some thirty years 
ago, it seems, The Guild of Literature and Art was to play 
Lord Lytton’s comedy, “ Not so bad as we seem,” at Devonshire 
House, and the Queen and a very select company were to be 
present. At one of the rehearsals, — the scene being laid in 
Will’s Coffee-house, at a time when Qeorge the First was King— 
the gentleman personating Colonel Flint was discovered with 
his back to the fire, smoking a long clay pipe, after the manner 
fashionable amongst Bloods and Bucks in that old world time. 
Charles Dickens who was acting as Stage Manager, much per- 
turbed in spirit, forthwith hurried towards the gallant Colonel 
and begged him to forego his amusement. But the rest of the 
story will best be told' in the Gentleman’s own words, “ My 
dear H,” said Mr. Dickens, “ on no account attempt to smoke. 
The Queen detests tobacco, and would leave the box imme- 
diately.” • 

" But there’s no tobacco in the pipe,” replied the Colonel. 

“ Oh, come 1 — Nonsense.” 

” Look here ! ” — and the Colonel took out of his waistcoat 
pocket a handful of dried herbs. ” I got them in Covent Garden 
market j;bi8 morning, on the way to rehearsal.” 

“ Well, we smelt tobacco the moment we came within sight of 
the stage,” said Mr. Dickens ; " the pipe must be foul.” - * 

" It is quite a new pipe ! ” 

Mark Lemon now came up, and protesting that he also had 
smelt tobacco, and that the pipe must have been an old one, re- 
burnt to look clean, the offending clay was flung aside. 

Before the next rehearsal, however, another pipe, warranted nbtr 
and pure, was obtained ; independent of which it was placed in 
the Are, and kept there at white-heat long enough to purify it 
ten times over, even had it been one of the unclean. Again, the 
cloud began to unfold its volumes over “ Will’s Coffee-room ; ” 
and this time Sir Joseph Paxton came running from the seats 
in the front to the stage, declaring tiiat the Queen so detested 
the smell of tobacco, that smoking must really not be attempted. 
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Ojice again the Colonel protested the innocence of his pipe, in 
proof of which he producea a handful of dried thyme and rose* 
feaves from his waistcoat pocket. In vain : Sir Joseph insisted 
that he had smelt tobacco !— “ They all smelt it 1 " So this second 
yard of clay was sent to shiv^ers. But the Colonel had chanced 
to see a “Model of the Battle of Waterloo** exhibited some 
years b'efore In Leiegster Sciuare, in which the various miniature 
platoons of infantry, as well as the brigades of artillery, wel^e 
supposed to be ^firing volleys, the clouds and wreaths of smoke 
being fragile fixtures. These capital imitations of clouds and 
wreaths of smoke were discovered, on very close examination, 
to be composed of extremely fine and thinly drawn out webs of 
cotton, supported on rings and long twirls of almost invisible wire, 
and attached at one end to the mouths and muzzles of the minia- 
ture cannon aud*musketry. This model for a triumph in the art 
of smoking a pipe in the presence of a Queen who abhorred 
lohacco, was now adopted by Colonel Flint, but held in reserve for 
the morning rehearsal of the full-dress rehearsal of the same night, 
when tliere would be a preliminary audience. 

Lie ventured to flatter himself that all tliese delicate considera- 
tions and assiduities would be much applauded and complimented, 
i)OLh by the accomplished author and the management. Far 
from it. No sooner was the cloud of apparent smoke perceived 
to issue from the pipe than the Mauagey, Stage Manager and 
Sir Joseph Paxton hurried together to the too assiduous guards- 
man, begging him on uo account to persist in this smoking 1— 
this smoke— or’ this (on examining the smoke) appearance of 
smoking. It would be most injudicious. Her Majesty would 
think she smelt tobacco, and this would^ be as bad as if Her 
Majesty really smelt it. At the same time they added collec- 
tively that they themselves hdd smelt tobacco, no matter from 

wbat source, or what cause.” • 

The moral surely is that, with most of us, the sense of 
smell is; to a great extent, dependent on imagination ; un- 
scientifically prone to a fatuous trust in pi*ecedents, and very 
easily led away by specious appearances. To us it seems 
likely enough that the rose called^ by some other 
s(t. shorn of its ancient dignities and reputation would not 
smell as sweet. There is, in short, a certain sternly enforced 
order and sense of fitness about even the names by winch 
thiners inanimate are known, and this fitness learned lexicograph- 
ers have often striven against in vain. They can no 
or amend than a Mr. Busig trying to make himself into a Norfolk^ 
Howard. A language builds itself up, and coheres or collapses 

• A/V 
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in places at its own fantastic mil and in spite of all thJir endeavours 
to mould it in accordance with their notions of propriety. The 
right word is a power not to be gainsaid or upset, even by the 
most learned of language-mongers. 

Mention of the Queen in the story quoted from the Oentleman*a 
Magazine reminds us, by the way, that Her Majesty was chris- 
tqped Alexandrine Victoria. Tiie Prince o£ Wales, when ^he 
comes to the throne, will, it is unders|;ood, drop the Alhqipt in his 
name, fts his mother dropped the Alexandrina, and will be styled King 
Edward the Seventh. The eldest son of the Prince of Wales has 
already elected to be known by the name of Edward instead of 
Albert Victor. These two latter instances of reversion to right 
names at any rate have not been born of mere caprice. They are 
intended as bids for the favour of a nation whij^h is very Philis- 
tine at heart, and which, even in the matter of names, dislikes 
" furriners." Apropos, in changing his name as Mr. Tennyson 
has lately done, he has sacriticed no inconsiderable amount of his 
popularity. What heartburnings and discontents and disputes 
have been engendered in the British army by Lord Cardwell’s 
meddlings with, and transpositions of, the old names of British 
regiments ! Here in India, with y99 natives out of every thousand, 
John Company Bahadoor is to this day a real power In the land ; 
the ghost only of a name' as a matter of fact, but even so a mighty 
name to conjure with,*, and powerful enough to compel millions 
of people to more or less willing obedience to the yoke of a 
handful of aliens. The unlucky dog who gets a had name given 
him is as good as hanged, proverbial philosophy teaches us. We 
know that if a member of Parliament is named ” that naming 
avails to deprive him of his privileges as a member for more or 
less time. If a man of any wit wants to float a bubble 
company, a new book, or a fresh theatrical star, his first care is 
to iuvenl fortunate names for his protegds. In English commer- 
cial circles it is a mau^s name that is good on change ; uot^tihe'inan 
himself. The first and paramount idea with the discoverer of a new 
continent or a new island is to name it. Magicians are fain, 
all the world over, to work their miracles by virtue of some name 
or another. In the mouth of censorious respectability what a 
powerful conjuration is “In the name of all that’s sacred,” 
the name of all that’s absurd ” — " why are you doing so* and 
so r What crimes that would otherwise have been impossible have 
been committed in the name of religion, of liberty, of law ; of love 
even ' What cruelties are now-a-days practised in the name of 
Sport ” and of “ Science ”7 Again, what a vast amount of clever- 
ness Hiitd ill 'Mature scientific people expend in quarrelling about 
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the names of ^things I What but names are Tory, Whig, Liberal, 
Radical, Cavalier, Roundhead^ High Churchman, Low Churchman, 
Dissenter, Pre-Raphaelite, Wagnerite, Positivist, Agnostic, Saint ? 
But what fruitful breeders of strifes and mischiefs manifold they 
Lave been ! 

^JSven nicknames, the unacknowledged bastard children of names 
have power soinetitnes for the aggrandisement of the person 
they stack to; •se'inetimes fur his undoing. As George Eliot said 
long ago (the quotation will bear repeating) the riglU# word 
is a power.'* And above all other right words, names have, we 
think, claim to precedence. 

Jmo. Hoolct. 
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T here can be no question as to the interest of Mr.' He^ry 
George’s doctrines. His new book •hasfbeen brought out by 
one of the best London Houses. His former work, •'after a fan/ourable 
reception in America, has run into three “Library Editions ” at seven 
and six-pence, and there is a cheap reprint at all the bookstalls. 
He makes triumphal entries into London, he is courted in good 
society, his lectures are well attended, his system is attacked by 
journals of all shades of opinion, lie has been answered by an 
Oxford Don (now unhappily no more,) and is said# to be occupying 
the leisure of a Duke who has been a Liberal Cabinet Minister. 

Nor is it difficult to account for this. Mr. George’s style is pleasant, 
on occasion even eloquent. The writer has enough culture to catch 
the ideas that are epidemic and to express them with a scientific 
air. And there is enough of truth in some of his statements to 
startle “ the general reader,” a person unaccustomed to facts and 
principles that lie below the immediate surface. 

The new book is little more than an expansion of some of those 
social “Principia” submitted some time ago in the work called 
Progress and ” that has been so largely read. This 

professes to be “ An inquiry into the cause of industrial depressions 
and of increase of want with increase of wealth — The remedy.” 
It is to that work, therefore, that the present remarks will bo 
confined. Beginning with the enunciation that it is necessary to 
remove the repronch that misery increases pari pttssu with 
civilisation, tlie author accuses Mahhus of having c;ffered.a false 
explanation, proceeding to declare that the alleged increase of misery 
is atlributahle to wrongful methods devised for the distribution 
of wealth ; be claims the solution of the problem ”-<or* two 
chapters in which, with especial advertence to England, he asserts 
that rent has been rising while wages have been falling, ever since 
the Plantagcnet times ; and quotes a “ law ” of Manu (which seems 
n(»t mucli to Ills purpose) Ho the effect that fruits of the soil 
belong to liim wlio at any time owns tho soil, but “its flowers &re 
white parasols and eleobants rnad with pride.” Then comes ‘Hhe 
true remedy, ” which is expressed in vsix underlined words 

We must make land common property^ 

He next attempts to show the injustice of private property in 

Social Probleroa. Loudon, |.Kegair Paul, Trench & Co., 1884. 
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I And. FropJrty, lie argues, arises out of labour ; but laud is not 
produced by labour ; and land, therefore, ought to create owner- 
siiip. we concede to priority of possession the undisturbed 
^ise of land, confiscating rent for the benefit of the cominunity, 
we reconcile the fixity of tenure which is necessary for improve- 
ment with a full and complete recognition of the equal rights to 
the use of land.*' in treating of the application of this remedy, the 
authoiklays do\^«l•that private property in land is inconsistent with 
the best use of land, and proposes to i;egard and treat all proprie- 
tors as State-lessees, assessed to pay the rent to the State, minus 
a commission of sufficient amount to recompense themselves for 
the care and labour required in the management of the estates, 

. There is, however, to be no “ Permanent Settlement, ** * the demand 
being increased from time to time as society progresses and rent 
advances** The remainder of the book — about a fourtli part — is 
devoted to a recommendation of this plan on grounds fiscal, poli- 
tical, and transcendental ; and the whole concludes with a dithy- 
ramb on “ the gifts of the Creator. *' Nemesis, ** ‘^the fiat/' “ the 
Prince of Peace,** ** the Bibles (sic), the Zend Avestas, the Vedas, 
the Dhammapadas, and the Eorans,*’ the solar system and the 
starry depths. 

Necessarily, there is a good deal of this that will not go down 
with Englishmen. It has much of puerile Inaccuracy, much of a 
priori assumption, and not a little of the hysterics of French-Revo- 
lution perorating. Will the reader hear with a brief attempt to 
show grounds of general dissent, at the same time that we pick out 
what is valuable and true, and show what portion of the pro- 
gramme may be thought over if not profitably adopted ? 

Firstly, we must note that tliere is no such pressing necessity 
for action as Mr, George asserts, because there is no truth in his 
assertion that misery advances pari passu with civilisation. 
It is true that Prof. Iluxley has lately added his great aifthority to 
that c-f Mr. George, and has echoed his doctrine that the lot of a 
savage is preferable to that of a British workman. It is open to 
endless controversy whether a gypsy-life under a semi-tropical sky, 
where long days of idle loafing with palm-wine and cocoa-nuta 
are alternated with tomahawk-fights and cannibal feasts, may be 
Vnore agreeable to the animal man than regular labour relieved by 
family-duties, and a turn at the public house or the mechanics* 
institute. Into such fancy questions we need not care to enter. 
But if increased incomes, increased knowledge, increased sobriety, 
’decorum, and freedom from criine^ be sources of elevation, theu 


A well-worn Indian phrase that will Jt)e generally understood. 
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the British workman is constantly rising, and bis “n&iseiy” tends 
not to increase but to diminution. In proof of these assertions we 
need only refer to the figures given in the QiuiHerly Review for 
January last. Of these figures — which indeed are accessible to every* 
one — we can only here afford a few samples. Diiriiig the past 
thirty years, the total spending power of tlie British ii.ttiniii has 
about doubled, while the prices of many necessaries of life ha^e 
considerably decreased. The income of the poQr(— that is,«of the 
class exempt from income>t^x — ^is larger than was the total in- 
come oT the nation in 1851 tin the meantime the numbers of that 
class have only increased 20 percent. The number of the in- 
come-tax payers has been trebled in the same interval. The 
average income of each poor family, which in 1851 was £58 a 
year, has risen to nearly ^100. Of the income-tax prayers the class 
imder £ 300 a year has increased 148 percent, while “ the rich " 
(incomes over £ 1,000) have only increased 76 per cent. The very 
rich (incomes over 10,000) are under one thousand in number, 
and of these the majority of incomes are not derived from land 
but from business. Evidently the enunication is untenable ; it is 
untrue that society in Great Britain is suffering from an increase 
of misery due to unjust distribution of wealth, the rich are not 
growing much richer nor the poor any poorer ; on the contrary, 
the poor are better off than they ever were before, the num- 
bers and wealth of the rich are increasing, but it is in a constantly 
diminishing ratio. At the same time, drunkenness and crime 
are on the decrease, as are likewise the number of paupers and 
the amount of the national debt. 

Mr. George’s next step is to enter upon an argument to show 
that wages are not paid out of capital, but out of labour 
itself. From this he concludes that labour is self-supporting, 
and therefore that the more labour there is the more food 
will be pi'oduced. According to him Malthus was in the wrong 
when he asserted that population bad a tendency to iqcrebse 
more rapidly than the means of subsistence, and the best thing for 
the planet must be a constant increase of population. It is the 
Malthusian doctrine that parries the demand for reform and shel- 
ters selfish ness from question and from conscience by the interposi- 
tion of an inevitable necessity.” He has a notion that China and 
India may be cited against him as instances where society is 
always in danger from the tendency supposed by Malthas ; but he 
gets over this by showing that the average per square mile of those 
empires is not after all so very high. But he does not seem to 
know that the provinces of India where the level of life is lowest, 
and the liability to pestilence and famine the most severe, are among 
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the most pinions In the world ; see the figures in the insrg[ia 

_ , . The people of tliose provinces are 

Ingffi, 42 a “ *’ averse to emigration ; moreover, the 

a Bengal^ 510 „ thiiily-peopled portions that bring down 

Belw/r^ 435 »i the average are largely constituted of 

river, .marsh, rock, and mountain. Lastly, in the cultivated parts, 
tSe population incaeases at a rate of about 1 per cent, every ^wo 
years. ^ The aii^l|pr quote^ such autlioiiiies as Burke and W. 
Idyndmaii to prove tliat the misery of India, such as it viay be, 
is due to the over-luxation of a rapacious alien Oovernment ; 
forgetful of the fact tliat about one- third of t be Indian revenue 
is derived from his own pet-system, the confiscation of rent ; 
that of tlie rest a great part is paid by foreigners, by litigants, 

and by the consumers of excise ; while the obligatory con- 

trihutions of the poor only average about seven-pence a head 
per annum. It would be hard to imagine a more complete instance 
of negative reply to all his theories. HtTO is an almost untaxed po« 
pulation, very numerous, very laborious, not supported by capital 
and ( for the most part ) with nationalised laud : but it is poor 
and non-progressive. 

He says presently ( p, 93) that so far ns the limit of subsistenco 
is concerned. Loudon may grow to a population of a hundred or a 
thousand millions, for she draws for sniisistance upon the whole 
globe. ” But be admits that there is a limit of the globe to fiir- 
oisb food for its iubabitaiits Surely these admissions are fatal to 
Lis fundamental theory. If the globe can only furnish food for a 
certain number of inhabitants, and if a locality can only support an 
increased population by drawing for subsistence on a globe so limit- 
ed, it would seem that there is a limit to profitable increase of man- 
kind, and a point beyond which labour must cease to be self-sup- 
porting. But, says Mr. George ( page 97)/' the tendency to in- 
crease weakens just as the higher deveiopnient of the individual be- 
coTftes possible. ” Is this so? In France, where the operation of the 
Malthusian tendency is not relieved by emigration or free imports, 
the increase has had to be arrested, whether by moral " restraint or 
otherwise we need not stop to ask. Are the Frencli so much more 
intellectually developed than the •people of Great Britain or the 
Ignited States ? The most populous countries are always the most 
wealthy,’' we are told ( page 101 ). Here again the state of France 
( as of India in the opposite way ) must give us pause : France is 
wealthy without over- population. In India the facts are reversed. 
Moreover, even if the general rule be admitted, it is far more reason- 
able to suppose that wealth produces population, than that popu« 
lation produces wealth. If Mr. George right, then the increase 
of labourers implies, of necessity, an increase of wealth : bat would 
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that be the case if the laboarers oulj produced jewellery And 
fireworks, or trampled up a tread mill 1 The caso of India is euoujgli 
to show that even field-labour m the greatest abundauce will not 
adtl to national wealth unless supported by capital. * 

Mr. George thou has not, as he claims to have clones '' disproved 
the Malthusian theory. If a ship with food for a hundred persons 
were to take another hundred off a wreck, no amount of "addM 
laBour on board would prevent the crew from ^having to submit to 
half rations. And what is true of a ship ’will be uftimately true, not 
only or an island, not only o^ a country without free trade and 
emigration, but of a planet orbed in space. 

Had Mr. George r#flected on these simple facts, he would not 
have found himself in the position of attacking Maltlius and his 
followers, taxing John Mill with confusion, or throwing ridicule 
on Adam Smith. Of course, as he says further on,* capital may be 
regarded as stored-up labour^ ” and in. that sense wages are 
paid and labour is supported oat of labour^, or it^ results. But 
that is hy no means what be started with, nor is it of much use 
to his main thesis. 

In the next division devoted to what he calls the statics and 
dynamics of the problem, (be uses scientific terms in an uu- 
scientific way ) he is oii firmer ground. No longer impelled by 
the force of his own paradox to oppose himself to the greatest 
thinkers who have dealt with his subject, he does apparently show 
that the privileges of tue landholder are often adverse to the 
claims of labour. This, however, is by no means peculi<ar to the 
labour bestowed upon the land. In every branch of industry there 
is a tendency, on the part of the capitalist, no less than on the part 
of the labourer, to seek a maximum of profit for a minimum of 
exertion. It has hitherto been held that the mechanics of the 
matter were capable of expression by the aid of what is called '^the 
parallelogram of forces.” Each force acting on the line of least 
resistance, one opposing force acts to divert the olher, and a resolu- 
tion ensues by virtue of which progress goes in a third line, that of 
the diagonal.. 

At botj^m, the qtiestioD is one of expediency, imd, to some 
extent, one of time and pl^ce. Mr. George ( p. y7 ) defines 
rent as “ th© price of monopoly,” and elsewhere (p. 168) de8crii)e8, 
in a pretty passage, some of the advantages which human exertion 
can give so as to raise that price over which, according to the 
first sentence, human exertion ought to have no control. Passing 
over this inconsistenoyfc is it not clear that society is at times 
much beholden to this monopoly and to the exertions it provokes ; 
and, if so, is. society Justified in " confiscating ” (it te Mr* 
George’s own word) the price for which the monopoly h&a 
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been conferrid ? It is surely net eneugh answer to this to 
poiut out (as is done in Chap. I of the £th Book) certain un- 
favorable results on industry of a system of speoulation and 
ddvaoce in land values. Each nation — so long at least as it 
progresses — is bound to engender the institutions that suit it 
be||. : and wherever a monopoly of the usufruct of land exists 
(irfa progressive community), there*' is a strong presumption ip 
favor q£ its utilky. That it may come to be abused is only a 
coiuiuon result of human infirmity which lets abuse creep^nto 
all unwatched proceedings. And it may be suspected that it 
is this eternal tendency — in pejus mere — that mak(^s the appear- 
ance of a man like our author so excusable and even welcome. The 
second chapter of this Book is on the persistence of poverty 
amid advanciugi'* wealth,” and, however attractive, must be read 
with the allowance due to the figures cited above. We have 
liigh authority for believing that “ the poor we have always 
with us, ” and always shall have, so long as one man is bolder, 
abler and more energetic than ninety-nine of his neighbours. 
But, if it be the writer s meaning that poverty tends to increase, 
while wages show a constant tendency to fall, in proportion to 
the increase of productive power, the statement is not merely 
exaggerated, it is absolutely false — of Great Britain at least. That 
a great rise of wages in England ensued upon the depopulation 
caused by the Black Death ” in the fourteenth century, is admit- 
ted by our author, and is indeed easily accounted for without the 
necessity of recourse to any elaborate or paradoxical explan- 
ations. But that rise was certainly not due to increased wealth 
and productive power in the country. It may be, as he concludes, 
that the possession of land is the base of aristocracy, the 
foundation (amongst other foundations) ** of great fortunes, 
and the source (or a source) of power. " But it does not follow 
that an aristocracy, great fortunes, or power, are neSessarily 
bad^hings for a progressive community. 

It is for these reasons that we demur to the wholesale acceptance 
of the next part of U.r* George's book In which he discusses 
the “ inefficiency of £he remedies currently advocated ” and pro- 
pounds his own. We doubt the existence — in anything like 
a‘*pressing state — of the evil assumed, and we still more strongly 
doubt the efficiency of the remedy proposed by Mr. George. 
Our first doubt has been already justified by present statistics. 
To justifiy the second, we would crave attention to a very 
brief summary of facts from the past. In so doing we shall, 
perhaps, find some amount of reason for thanking Mr. George. 
He will have deserved tbanks if be ha^ roused Englishman to 
inquire into abuses, even if he mg^y not have succeeded in 

40 
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nhowing that private owuership of land is in all timlbB and places 
an absolute evil, the abolition ivhereof would bring in the 
Milleurjium. 

He begins the exposition of his ** remedy ” with the laws 
Nature (which he says are laws of the Creator) ; these, be says, 
give the laud as the common right of all. In so saying he 
i^dvances no whit. Nature is cruel, man enught to be ki^S ; 
Nature is blind, man should discriminate ; NativcK makes ue naked, 
igno^nt, little more moral than the beasts, man invents dress, 
knowledge, duty, institutions. Nature is but raw material for 
man to work on. Titles to land, he proceeds, are founded upon 
force ; what force has created, force can annul. That is true, as 
a last resource ; but, before this is done, society generally finds 
it best to move by suasion and observe preSetription. Wiser 
reformers than Mr. George would credit the existing with some 
raison d* etre, and weld its healthy parts to tl^eir new grafts. 
It is true that English titles generally go back to the Norman 
conquest ; but why? Simply because it was a conquest And 
the revolutionary force of the Conqueror was not used so much 
to create titles as to introduce a species of communism, suited 
indeed to the times but quite in the spirit of Mr. George. William 
the Norman found tho estates of the Saxon thanes held on 
allodial terms, which was in fact private property. He con- 
ficated most of tliosef estates and substittited feudal tenures. 
In so doing he restored the land of England, so far as circum- 
stances allowed, to the condition that land usually presents in_ 
all rude stages of social progress. 

Land, as Mr. George himself constantly reminds us, is originally 
treated — by all but pure nomads — as tribal, or communal pro- 
perty, the source of all national or collective wealth ; and is not 
then regarded as capable of private appropriation on a large scale. 
A savage of energy may form a personal stock of arms and 
rude ornaments, he may even get temporary or even permanent 
possession of a homestead and a plot of ground. But since be 
cannot by himself hold any more land than what he can guard, 
the next step is to confer on him a portion of the public land 
on his undertaking service <to be rendered to tbe community ; 
and in the possession of that portion he is then, by the commun* 
ity, protected and maintained. Such was the utmost development 
of landholding in ancient times ; and if, in Eastern countries, it has 
usually continued so to be, timt is only because Eastern sooieties 
have been behind the rest of the world in organisation. That 
progressive nations have allowed it to grow into private owner- 
ship — even “ monopoly c if Mr. George will have it so — should 
suggest a connection between private ownership and progress. 
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That amoni^ 'nations who have continued to practise eommun« 
istic principles of land- holding there has been little progressi 
is surely no reason for expecting to stimulate progress if we 
dpply it to races who have had no experience of it for many 
generations. The state of things aspired to by Mr. George has 
chafacterised the history of India, Persia, and most other Asiatic 
Empires. The monarch might assign the State’s interest in the 
surplus 4)roduce of^an estate to a soldier, a favourite, or a farmer* ; 
but the grants even if declaredly perpetual, was always termj|lCible| 
and in practice usually did terminate, either on the death of .the 
grantee or on that of the grantor. Tlie ultimate fact being 
that there was no private property in land (of which we have 
a vestige in the restriction of the term personalty ” to other 
kinds of proper/y in English law) ; beneiicial holdings might, 
and did, subsist ; but, subject to temporary alienations, the nett 
produce of the l^nd was the common property of all. 

It cannot be regarded as other than a symptom of a more 
progressive spirit in European civilisation that, while this type 
still prevails in Asia, it has grown into such a deviation in the 
West. It is not necessary to determine how far the traces of 
difference between communal, regal, aud allodial tenures show 
that modification had set in among the Barbarians before they 
took possession of the Roman Empire. It will suffice to say that 
we have the authority of Sir H, S. Maine fur supposing that these 
rights had arisen, and that ideas of a like kind had been simul- 
taneously working in the .Empire itself and acting on the Bar- 
barians at points of contact. Thus, the tenures of the Roman 
world — especially that known as emphyteusis —had become fitted 
for Barbarian manipulation ; and the new Europe was born, so to 
speak, with the allodial idea in one hand, but with the feudal 
idea in the other. Gradually, in those rough times, the weak- 
ness of independent proprietors drove them to seek the pfotectioa 
of tfie great territorial beneficiaries, in doing which the process 
would be facilitated by a survival of the old relations of client- 
ship. Thus the allods would become more or less absorbed in 
what were originally service holdings, what id the East are called 
jaigira ; life-tenures assigned in consideration of service, usually 
military. So far, the old idea, still existing in Eastern countries, 
had not been much modified. The equitable right might devolve 
on the feoffee, carrying with it the right of siib-infeudation : the 
legal right remained in the State, whose head could demand 
service from the landholder and might resume the bolding at 
his death. Such had been the relatiorts of the Roman State 
to the landholders most closely and ii^ost constantly in contact 
with the Baibariaus. It was \>u v<^ry much such terms that 
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land was held by the military colonists on the Ddnuhe and the 
Rhine ; and such continued to be the nature of the feudal tenures 
until the benefice, in the weakness of rulers, translated itself 
into the hereditary fief. ♦ 

The next step, of course, was for this feudal system to pass 
into the modern European tenures ; with effect, it must .be ad- 
xpitted, not wholly beneficial to national Finance. It will su^ce 
for the present purpose to take a glance at^tjns process as it 
wentvpn in England. By the theory, then, of the Normans 
(and with some of those anomalies without which nothing seems 
possible in English affairs) the feudal system prevailed until the 
disputes about the militia precipitated the quarrel between Charles I 
and his landed gentry. The tenants in-chief held of the 
crown, as their tenants held of them, by the condition of service. 
As the country settled, personal service began to be replaced by 
pecuniary commutation. How soon this began ^is not known ; 
but, by the time of John, it had been so much established that 
Magna Charta contains a special provision upon the subject. By 
this the king bound himself not to levy “ esenage ” without the 
consent of the Lords in Council. But, as occasion arose, burdens 
of this sort were continually cast upon the land. Besides the 
constant demands (incidental to the system) of aids, reliefs, and 
knightliood-fees, a tax (or ‘^snbsidy was often raised, amount- 
ing to as much as fviur shillings in the pound. Personal service, 
meantime, was not abolished. But all these complications were 
swept away by the Long Parliament, and the*ir abolition was 
finally confirmed by 12 Car. II, c. 24. By this Statute all military"" 
and feudal tenures were converted into ‘ free and common socage/* 
This, which is the general tenure of all lands in modern England 
excepting those of the Church, is not to be confounded with 
the out-and-out ownership of (he allod. It implies allegiance, 
and service of a fixed and determinate chanicter. Accordingly 
the Crown was compensated and the supetior right acknowle^dged 
by a Parliamentary grant, not only of the excise, but of a land- 
tax at the customary rate of four shillings in the pound. The 
yield from excise was at first exceedingly small ; and, so late 
as 1693, the land-tax still sufiSoed for all the ordinary expenses 
of the State. But unhappily — as most tax-payers must now 
think — provision was made for its redemption by thirty-two 
yearly instalments, at tlie valuation of that day. Under this the 
land-tax has now fallen to the infinitesimal figure of about an 
eightieth of the whole public revenue ; vrhile it has been calculated 
that, if levied at a rate of assessment that would be fair on 
present values, it woujd come to as much as thirty-three mil- 
lions, or say three-eighth^. The incomes of the landholders 
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are, of couim^ subject to income-tax; but not being personal 
property, they have maintained an immunity from Probate and 
Legacy-duty, of which their fair share could not be much less 
4han another five millions a year. 

By the Indian modification of the old Oriental system the 
revenge derived from land at present amounts to about a tbini 
the nett incopie of the State. This is an obvious relief 
to th^ tax-payer^ while it hardly operates as a tax in itself, beitig 
more of the nature of tfthes, a rent-charge under whi^ the 
right to bold land always changes hands, except indeed^ftmt its 
incidence tends to constant diminution, from causes into which 
we need not here enter. 

A system of finance, with such a nucleus, is not quite the same 
as the wholesale* confiscation contemplated by Mr. George. But it 
seems to possess advantages over that of England, where the 
landholders have obtained immunity from taxation — quA land- 
holders — and \^here the nucleus is furnished by the excise ; aris- 
ing, in a great' measure, out of the simple luxuries of the working 
classes. 

This retrospect will enable us to examine the part of the book 
that deals with the proposed cure for the alleged disease of niodeJa 
society, and to extract whatever useful matter may be contained 
in Mr. George's remaining arguments. His central proposition, 
indeed, is one that can be shown to hei^ sophistic and barren. 
Herljert Spencer disapproves of the monopoly of laud; “had we 
to deal with the parties wdio originally robbed tbe human race of 
its heritage, we might make short work of the matter” (SociaZ 
Statics, p. 140, ttp. George). But he admits the claim of present 
hoMers to be compensated. John Mill only lays down that “ the 
claim of the landholder is. altogether subordinate to the general 
policy of the State, "and that “when private property is not 
expedient, it is ngt just. ” He does not propose to redresa injustice 
byYurther injustice, even then. But Spencer and Mill are unwise 
men in the estimation of this modern sage ; the land belongs to 
the people by the law of God, he tells ns, as if he had seen tbe 
statute recorded in the Eternal Chancery : and that system is still 
respected “ wherever extraneous iqfluences have left intact the 
'form of primitive social organisation. ” Private property “ can 
nowdiere be traced to perceptions of justice and expediency ”(p. 
263). Tbe examples tbat are cited are those of India, Russia, the 
Slavonic countries subjected to Turkish rule, the mountain cantons 
of Switzeiland, the Kabyles in Northern Africa, the Kafirs in tbe 
South, the natives of Java and the aborigines of New Zealand 1 

Is it necessary to point out the weakness of all this ? Free sexual 
intercourse is the law of Nature, th% marriage-tie is lax or 
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QonexTfftent wherever eximneauB iDflnet.ces have left ifAact the form 
of piimitive mancers. Wedlock can nowhere be traced to justice 
or expediency, it is ignored in Timbuctoo and New Caledonia. 
This paraphrase is hardly unfair. Institutions cannot be reconi-< 
mended by the practice of primeval man or of his unprogressive 
descendants. They must be accepted as having arisen from real 
or supposed “ principles of justice or expediency ” in the cou^ke 
of human evolution ; and must be tried by the tjpst of poetical 
ntilitj^nd fitness for existing circumstances. It is particularly 
necessary to admit this when we accept the general doctrines of 
Darwin and Spencer, as oiir author generally profe.sses to do. 
That the soil of a country is subject to the ultimate claims of the 
inhabitants is not probably anywhere denied. Least of all in 
England, where tlie landlords hold in socage, whei^e by the law of 
derelict alluvion belongs to the Crown, where the mightiest terri- 
torial magnate has to undergo expropriation whenever his land 
is needed for a railway, a Thames embankment, or any public use 
certified by the national voice expressed in Parliament. 

“The basis of the feudal system/^ says our author, ** was the 
absolute ownership of the land.” And yet, on the same page 
(268) he fays that it “ was a triumph of the idea of the common 
right to land. ” Leaving the reconcilement of these two statements 
to keener intellects, let us note in passing that, in England at least, 
allodial tenure preceded feudal ; and the latter made an approach to 
Mr. George's revolution, by recognising the right of the State to 
exact obligation in return for enjoyment, so far“ naUonalising the 
laud." A few Saxon thanes must have bad influence enough to 
maintain their possessions, but all, it is believed, were willing 
enough to accept the protectitm of some feudal lord. The feudal 
tenures naturally became hereditary in those times. A system 
that was submitted to for six centuries by the most maitly of 
nations, must have had some “ principles of justice.and expediency " 
on its side. As it ceased to be expedient it began to fade. Every 
nation has, in the long run, the institutions that suit it ; every 
progressive nation has the institutions that it deserves aj[^d neeclii 
for progress. 

A good illustration of these truths is afforded by the next 
chapter (*‘ Property in land in the United States. " ) The writef, 
dealing with a subject well-known to him, enlarges upon the 
doctrine long ago originated by a clever Scot, the author of Men 
and Manners in America — that the almost inexhaustible 
wilderness of the fur West has acted the part of that ager publicua 
or common domain which has been so useful in the infancy of 
many agricultural communities. But be does not show, what bis 
sobeme nevertheless required, that this oommou domain ought to 
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continue conAnon^ that the churiii of private dominion has in North 
America been absent from the work of reclaiming it to human use^ 
or that a state of things that suited a sparse population with few 
%vatits, would be best for a mighty Empire in the full tide of pro* 
gress. * In a word, the autlior does not perceive that it is utility^ 
au^ net a priori assumption, that must form the basis for salu- 
te criticism of institutions. If ownership has developed itsglf 
out of s>fficial b^iffice or out of squatter occupancy in the course 
of social evolution, it is to be presumed that it did so by rg^ou of 
some need. If not, the society in which this happened would have 
perished, or, at least, grown stagnant. Such a development may 
get rusty, like any other machinery, and stiffen into a condition 
no longer thoroughly serviceable. But it cannot be talked down 
in our author’s jTeremptory way. 

The inquiry in the next chapter, however, will be found more 
legitimate, and^ perhaps more fruitful. It is devoted to testing 
private ownership by the criterion of utility. “ If no private owner- 
ship," asks Mr. 'George, were acknowledged, but all land were held 
in such a way that the occupier or user paid the rent to the 
State, would not land be used and improved as well and 
as securely as now ? ” And bis unhesitating answer is ; Of 
course it would." The supporters of the present system have 
only to deny this, and the onus prohandi devolves on Mr. George, 
But he does not support it with sufficient strength or resource. 
" What is necessary f)r the use of land is not its private owner- 
ship but the security of improvements. It is not necessary to say 
to a man * this laud is yours ’ in order to induce him to cultivate 
or improve it. It is only necessary to say to him, ‘‘ whatever 
your labour or capital produces on this land shall be yours." No 
doubt this, in a sense, is true, or there could be no cultivation 
by cottier-tenants or by mortgagees. But what Mr. George must 
be understood t& mean is, not that this is all that is rfbedful to 
to make a man cultivate, but all that is needful to make him 
work his utmost and make the most of this land. If he really 
means this be must believe that a tenant, •whose tenancy is 
terminable or only usufructuary, will rise early and lie down late, 
put spades into the hands of his *6008, and make his wife and 
daughters carry loads of manure to the fields, all with the 
same energy as a man will who knows that he can never be 
disturbed till he sells or dies, and that the dear acres of which he 
knows every clod will furnish a subsistence after his death for 
those that he loves. But this opinion is opposed not only by 

* Nor does he propose to restore it to the fiedskius, to whuu by the gflft 
of God it must belong. • ^ 
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tlieory and sentiment, not only by the observation of Arthur 
Young and the authority of Stuart Mill, but by the daily 
experience of every one who has eyes to see. At this inomeut 
one of the most popular of contemporary movements is seeu^ 
in the various friendly societies for enabling working men to 
acquire freehold plots of laud. Mr, George, as a matter of hm|d 
faf^t, is opposed as much by landholders of tliis sort as by loros 
and squires. It is in vain that he points to laud held for 4iigher 
priced f^r trammeled in its transfer by "bad systems of conveyanc- 
ing and registration. In India an estate can be sold as easily 
as a pound of sugar ; but India is as far as most countries from 
agricultural improvement or ** the best use of land.'’ 

Undeterred by such considerations or by any keen sense that 
he is building upon water, our author goes on td. propose what 
may be best described as a Zemindari settlement for Great 
Britain.” 

“By leaving to landowners a percentage of rent, which 
would probably be much less than the cost and loss involved 
in attempting to rent lauds through State-agency, and by making 
use of this existing machinery, we may without jar or shock, 
assert the common right to land 1^ taking rent for public uses. 
We already take some rent in taxation. We have only to make 
some changes in our modes of taxation to take it all** 

Here, as it seems, We. have an extreme example of the good 
and evil of our authors system in combination. If the reader 
has followed us so far, he ought to find but little difficulty in 
decomposing the amalgam. The land in England is held in 
socage, it is liable to the land-tax,* to the laws of escheat, 
derelict, and expropriation, the supreme rights of the Slate are 
in reserve. On the other hand, the landholders have done some 
good service and are perhaps still in a position to do it. By 
taking “ all the rent,” you would destroy a natural aristocracy into 
which any one may enter, and entry into wiiich has long furnisned 
scope for the noblest and most salutary ambition. You would 
not only run a great risk of killing the bird that lays golden 
eggs, but you would act in defiance of the primal canon of 
taxation — overlooked in this ’'connection by Mr. George — that the 
correlative of taxation is protection. It would be idle to give 
the name of protection to a rule which only ensured a landholder 
the right to be rack-rented at present values, and to bear a pew 
turn of the screw every time that the assets were found improving. 
For there is to be no “ Permanent Settlement” (v. p. 280). 


* Little notice need be taken of the farcical redemption*’ at an obsolete 

valuation. • 
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XJuder this head he afterwards, however, quotes Adam Smith. 
“ Smith speaks of all iucotnes as enjoyed under tlie protection 
of tlie State ; and this is the ground upon which the equal taxa- 
tion of all species of property is commonly insisted upon — that 
it is equally protected by the State." But this, he assures us Is 
“ wdy true of the value of land : of nothing else save of things 
wflicli, like the ownership of land, are in their nature monopolies** 
pp. 298-9.; H€> «upports *this sweeping iind not very clear 
.isserrion by another — that “ with eiTery increase of papfimtipn 
the value of land rises ; with every decrease it falls." But that 
will not support him unless he could prove that ownership is not 
nn element of the value of land. Once more we find his world 
standing on an uysustained tortoise. 

It may he, that in a country whicli does not require the services 
of a territorial aristocracy or its maintenance as a level to 
attract ambition, the land could be more benehcially managed 
without the existence of non-cultivating landlords. It is not 
now our purpose to inquire if England at the present day is such 
a country, or is in sucli a state that its social corner-stone could 
be removed without serious injury to the social fabric. But 
supposing that to be the case, we are no nearer to a justification 
of Mr. George’s system, which would equally rack-rent the culti- 
vating occupant. Does he suppose that the farmers— if they 
paid rent to the State instead of to the Ijandlord — could afford 
to improve if that rent were raised to a rack-rent and agc'uii 
jaised wheneve.' a rise was judged feasible ? He quotes Fawcett, 
as approving the Indian system ; but omits to mention the 
difficulty of improving under that state of “economic perfection.*' 
It may be safely asserted that, where the State does not improve, 
there are in India no landlord's improvements at all. Agricul- 
ture in that country still relies almost wholly on all ilie rude 
expedients of Triptoleinus. 

The next part (Book IX.) is devoted to a sort of crencendo of 
eostasy on the effects of this uusustaiued reform ; in which, never- 
theless, we have found germs of truth, ifecurring to our old 
test of expediency, we have to see what can be done, not in an 
i4pal Republic, not, as Wordsworth sings 

“ Not in Utopia, subterranean fields, 

Or some secreted island — Heaven knows where-— 

But in this world, which is the very world 
Of all of us ; the place where, in the end. 

We find our happiness — or not at all.*’ 

The principal criterion to be applied to the naked and un- 
mitigated Georgies is to be found in the 4tb chapter of tins book 
— Of the changes that would be wraught in social organisation 

41 
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and social life.” For, If we cannot have the whole system without 
I coinf)lete disorfsaiiisation of society, it will doubtless appear 
to our dull, practical, English view, that the price is too much for 
the proffered coiiiinodity, though a traiisaciiou may be made. 
We have attempted to appraise at its true value the boon offered by 
Mr, George. Let us now see what his forecast is, and what— wfe- 
ther he will admit them or not — must he some* of its social results. 

" hn the administration of justice,^ there w(fu?d be a saving of 
strairi?"* Much of the civil U)n8iDess of our Courts arises from 
disputes as to owuership 6f land.” This Is had news for the 
solicitors, corjveyancers, and counsel in Nisi Prius and Chancery 
practice. But the prognostic can only he completely verified if 
the system should be so introduced as to destroy all value ; 
for so long as titles continued valuable, they wduld be liable to 
transfer and litigation. Public debts and standing armies, accor- 
ding to our author, are the result of landowning, and will therefore 
disappear. If so, here is another powerful interest threatened. 
Not only fiaud, hut honorable ambition would expire for want 
of food, and a general but platonic henevolcnee would take the 
place of the self-seeking motives by which men are now spurred 
to exertion, “Want might be banished,” thinks our author, “ but 

desire would remain It is not labour in itself that is repugnant 

to man, ir is not t lie. natural necessity for exertion which is a 
curso.” Every one will rise to the mental stature of a Humboldt, 
a Franklin, a Michael Angelo, a Herbert Spencer (p. 331). Tho 
woik which really enriches mankind is not that wh^ch is done to- 
secure a living {ibid.) Amateur exertion, then, is to take the 
place of that which is at present done professionally ; what a 
dismal outlook for the world I Lastly, politics would of course pass 
out of the hands of teiritorial magnates, persons with the greatest 
stake iii, their country's safety and the smallest possible tempta- 
tion to falsehood and intrigue, and would pass entirely into the 
hands of adventurers. 

To a certain extent, some of these things have an element of 
good. All but lawyers will hail practical measures for simplify- 
ing the transfer of lauded ^ titles. All would like to see the Na- 
tional Debt diminished, and the earuings of the poor made 
adequate in amount and security. Most people would like to self 
the Army-estimates reduced. The appearance in politics of a 
Canning, a Gladstone, is always welcome. But these things are 
being done as it is ; and if Mr. George’s system would bring them 
on with a rush, that seems an additional objection to its wholesale 
introduction. Change, to be beneficial, must be slow. 

Book X. begins with *a chapte/ intended to show the insuffici- 
ency of the current theory ef human progress. It does nothing 
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of4;lie sort, and the concludiog paragraph contains the refutation of 
all that precedes. Tlie life of a nation is more than analogous to 
the life of an individual ; it is the same thing, magnified by 
inultiplication. In either case heredity is only one element of the 
law of progress, and the author only scores a cheap victory by 
assuming that modern thought regards it as the whole. The 
**jftfFerences in civilisation” considered in the next chapter are 
partly due to surroundings, but paitly also to different powers hf 
adaptation to Sii1*roundings. The Jews, says the write|^ are 
differentiated not by race but by religion ; but surely m^y noh- 
religious Jews have shown the metaphysical, musical and money- 
making talents of their race. Hindus, he says, are of the same 
race as tlieir European conquerors; but that is only a partial 
truth ;* and they ate immediately sprung from persons debased 
and demoralised by secular subjection to violent oscilla- 
tions between anarchy and the most crushing despotism. The 
Barbarians wefb not superior to the Romans^ because the latter 
were civilised,* but because the former were hardy Northerns, and 
the latter the children of effete and servile debauchees. If race 
were of so little value, why should not greyhounds be taught to 
point, or bull-dogs to dance like poodles ? “The child of ignorant 
parents may become a pioneer of science or a leader of thought.” 
Yes, if his parents have inherited great capacities ; but not if 
their ignorance be tlie result of inherited lg*ulality. These reck- 
less and one-sided stafetnents are meant to lead up to a so-called 
"law of progress,” wliiob turns out to be no law at all, but only 
■an inveision of cart and liorso whereby progre.s8 is made to appear 
as tlie result of institutions, instead of the reverse. 

But space fails us to go on noting the overstatements and falla- 
cies of this acute but most unequal and, on the whole, mislead- 
ing book. We may sum up by invoking all history to bear 
witness to the few, conclusions here following, and from this testi- 
mofty of Clio's there is surely no appeal : — 

Some organs, in the process of evolution, assume a differentia- 
tion that raises them above others. Out of varying combina- 
tion of reason — the result of matrsown experience — with instinct— 
the capitalised experience of ancestors — comes a varying degree 
oP high organs in each individual, as in e.ich nation. Out of this 
law and others, arises, in the course of development, a constantly 
increasing inequality by which levels are created which call am- 
bition to scale tliern. And on the.se shining steps of the Giants’ 
Staircase great men ascend, taking the eyes of contemporaries 
and raising the thoughts and aims of all. In Eastern countries, 
where there is less scope for ambition, there is le.sR progress. Thera 

* 'i'Uere i« au imiuensu iiou- Aryan eieuieiii, at* luoderii ethuulugy allows. 
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is no class with leisure, culture, or public spirit ; men are not 
brought into contact with circumstances, there is no shaping 
power developed. Like the Moon, such a nation loses its atmos- 
phere and its inward lieat by the same ossifying process. Let usal! 
strive, in our respective circles of action, to help our weaker 
brethren ; but let us. at the same time, comlnne to avert from our 
dpiir old country the stagnation of an Asiatic community. ^ 

Mr. Qeorge draws our attention to the fact th^^t, as the CLUclents 
wereV,V0.are. More especially does h^ lay stress on the common 
origin of the Aryan races. Accepting the challenge thus conveyed, 
we may reply tliat the communistic sort of landholding practised 
in ancient Aryan civilisations has not produced progress, nor 
mitigated poverty, to anything like the extent that the enthusias- 
tic reformer appears to expect. But at least as modified in 
modern British hands, it has greatly lighteuea taxation, and it 
has almost annihilated pauperism. On the other hand, the 
feudal system developing into modern landholding, has thrown 
most undue iuirdens on the general tax-payer, although it has 
produced social advantages of a very valuable kind, till “the 
grey barbarian*' lias got to be “ lower than the Christian child." 
^’he moral, evidently, is to get rid of the evil while holding fast 
the good. Still let the magic of property goon turning sand into 
gold, still let the management of land create culture and higli social 
levels. But let all inoomes derived from laud that the holder does 
not cultivate be liable to tbeir fair share of fiscal demand. A rent- 
charge-tax, at the old rate of four sbillings in the pound, together 
with a fair ad valorem rate of suctession-duties, ought apparently 
to fall on all such sources of wealth, and would give all the bene- 
fits of Mr. George's system without any of its evils. 

If any apology is needed for the space that has been devoted 
to his somewhat chimerical arguments, it may be sufficient to state 
that tliey aro enforced in a lively and attractive manner, and are 
60 far in harmony with the spirit of the age as to have caused a 
good deal of comment. Indeed, they are not unlikely to have 
some effect on the future course of legislation in regard to land in 
the British islands. Although on all sides regarded as founded on 
a fallacy and permeated with hasty conclusions, the system involves 
surely more or less of genuine matter for reflection; ancTit 
has the more interest for ludiiin renders that the plan proposed 
has been extensively tried in the East from time immemorial. 
Whether it has, on the whole, worked ill or well may be a subject 
of controversy. What is beyond a doubt is that it has hitherto 
coincided with backward social relations, great political scandals 
and calamities, above stll with deficient land and sea commerce, 
aud constant liability to famine.* 
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, Art. VI.— ENGLISH EDUCATION IN INDIA 
FROM A NATIVE POINT OF VIEW. 

T hat EDglifth education lias led to a great deal of Intellectual 
and moral pi;ogreB8 in India, is admitted on all hands. A 
matric|j|Iated student of an Indian University has gained more r&nl 
culture than any* of the dine gems, who adorned the Cpnrt of 
Vikiamaditya ever possessed. A schoolboy who has beeiT reading 
English for three or four years knows what the wisest of pundits does 
not know, namely, that the introduction into the stomach of particular 
articles of diet cannot injure one’s prospects in the other world, and 
that moral taiu(«caunoi be removed by ablutions. It is a truism 
that the modern schoolboy knows more than the wisest of ancieiits. 
He knows more, and is prepared to light intellectual battles with 
weapons of greater precision than bis fathers were possessed of. His 
later birth brings with it several advaatages. He avails himself of 
the accumulated treasures of the past ; and, in accordance with the 
law of evolution, the slowly acquired aptitudes of his ancestors, 
intensified in the course of transmission, are part of bis intellectual 
inheritance. This is generally true ; it is especially true in India. 
'J'lie instruction which an Indian schoolboy receives is not of a 
kind which he would have got in the osdinary course of thing^i. 
He learns nearly all that schoolboys learn in the most advanced 
countries of Europe ; and be so avails himself, not only of the trea- 
sures wliicli bis own ancestors gathered for him, but those also which 
the most advanced Western races have accumulated through centuries 
of travail. And as it is with intellectual accomplishments, so it is 
wlih moral perceptions. By reason of Western education and con- 
tact with the West, the people of India who have come under the 
in^uence of that education have a better ethical standard to go by 
and a more fully developed sense of duty than their ancestors bad, 
or than they would have had if they had been left entirely to them- 
selves to work out. their own destiny. The intellectual and moral 
results of English educatitm are manifest, and have been generally 
acknowledged. Its political results* have not been equally appre- 
^^iated. As a soldering influence, it has a very high value. If ever 
the different races which inhabit India are built up Into a nation^ 
it will lie mainly by the agency of English education. Not only 
has a common education created common sympathies and aspira- 
tions, not only has Western culture imbued the mind with the senti- 
ments most highly prized in the West, such as the setitiment of 
patriotism, but the facilities afforded^ to people of different pane 
of India for the iulercbaugeMf ide^, by the use of a cotuuiou 
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language, have been helping very largely in the creation of national 
unity. Newspapers written in any of the vernacular langiiHges <»f 
India can have only a limited circulation, confined to the locality 
where the language is spoken. Newspapers written in the English 
language circulate all over India. Proceedings of public ass^ci >- 
tioiis conducted in the English language are reported and read nil 
over India. Books and pamphlets written in the English langijl';^je 
are read all over India. The existence of an "^English press co\i* 
ducted by natives, tbe existence of English hooks' and pamphlets 
written'^oy natives, the growth of native associations, are all the 
result of English education in India, and they all indicate the 
growth of a national life which they will continue to develops more 
and more. These are among the political achievements of English 
education, and they are worth serious study. e 

Before one can estimate rightly the effects of edfication in India, 
it is absolutely necessary that he should rid his mind of certain 
preconceived ideas, certain philosophical commonplaces. Philoso- 
phers will tell you that education cannot do this, and cannot do 
that ; that, for instance, education cannot reform a people, cannot 
civilize a people, and that neither education nor any other agency 
can interfere with that course of development which a nation runs 
according to certain fixed laws. These propositions I do no tventnre 
to call errors, but they are partial truths. It is perfectly true that 
there are certain fixed^ laws of social progress which operate ns 
surely as laws of physical nature, tliat society does not advance by 
leaps and bounds, that the past must always colour and determine 
the future. But these are not unconditional truths, ^any more than 
physical truths are unconditional. The first law of motion is only 

• true conditionally upon the absence of stioli disturbing causes as 

* friction, resistance of air, and so forth. The laws of social progress 
are also true conditionally upon the absence of disturbing causts. 
Among titese disturbing causes are contact with foreign 8ocieti(*s, 
the personal character and influence of individuals, laws passed ' by 
the legislature, and so forth. And just as in the material world we 
cannot get a line to answer to the mathematical definition, and can- 
not completely get rid of disturbing forces like friction, so likewise 
we cannot render ourselves completely independent of disturbing 
causes in the political sphere. The laws of a country are thu 
results of its wants, and their progress is itself determined by laws — 
by social and moral laws ; but it is easy to see that after tbe era 
of legislation has commenced, the nature of the laws is determined 
not so much by invariable rules as by the personal character arid 
capf^ity of the legislator. Who will say that tlie laws of England 
wouB be just the same as they are even if Bentham, Bomilly and 
Bioughaiu had not been bdru ? Rejigious also are not made, they 
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grow : but wlio wilt Ray that th« eTolntion of roligiont faitli ban 
l»een unaffected by Christ, Alahoinet and Buddha? Bcieuce pro- 
gresses according to law, by equable steps ; but who will say tliat 
science would be wliat it is if Newtou had uot been born f Society 
progresses according to fixed laws, but India would uot be what it is 
ir k had uot been brought into contact with the English people. Dis- 
t'vrbing causes sonnl^times accelerate progress, sometimes interfere 
with it? If these •oJiiservatioQs are borue in mind, one will not alto- 
gether scout the idea, upon a priori grounds, of eiducation being able 
to accelerate the progress of a people. 

English education in India has been an accelerating cause of pro- 
gress ; hut the progress which results from education is of a special 
kind. It is coii^ned to those who receive the education. The edu- 
cation of a few will not lead to the progress of the nation. While, 
therefore, English education has unquestionably led to very rapid 
and marked progress among the classes who have been educated, the 
progress of therrestof the people has been determined entirely 
by the unaided operation of natural laws, and has therefore*been 
very slow. The men that have received the highest lienefits of 
English education are, to all intents and purposes, Englisimien. 
A community composed entirely of such men would he ahead of the 
rest of the native community by several centuries, and would be 
well able to hold its own against the bulk of the European 
races on any intellectual or moral battle-ground. But this un- 
equal development of the people has led to a great many 
.anomalies. ' The distance that has been created between the 
few and the many is itself an evil. The higher classes ought 
to be in perfect sympathy with the lower. In this country it so 
happens, that though common political interests bave kept up 
sympathy of some sort between the educated and the un- 
educated chisses, nevertheless they do not completely understand 
eaoh other’s wanth or appreciate each other’s work This diver- 
gence leads to disastrous results in people’s homes. It very often 
happens — in fact it is the rule, the contrary being the exception 
— that a Hindu family residing in a single home consists of one 
or two individuals who are advanced in ideas, habits and 
tastes, the other meml)ers being l^everal centuries behindhand 
intellectually and morally. This leads us directly to the subject 
of failures. English education, while it has done much, has failed 
to organize our homes. The presence in a single home of elements 
representing so many stages of civilization leads to the most 
lamentable consequences. It destroys the most essential requisite 
of a home, — peace. Au EoglislimaD can hardly realize how little 

the Hiudu home has beeu effected by the English education 
which has spread so largely in India. • A home which is composed 
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<*ntirelj of unedacnted people has the merit of beiug lioniogeueous, 
hut it has the discredit also of being uuretiiied and morally low. 
A home which is composed partly of educated snd partly of un; 
educated people is ao anomaly, the precise character of which it 
would be difficult to descrite. Ou the one hand, there is the 
hiohest intellectual refiuement and moral elevation ; on ^le 
otiier hand, there is a state of things very ueafly approaching tile 
primitive condition of man. The o result isr, ' want ok sym- 
pathyi m\itual misunderstanding and an entire absence of peace : 
in other words, the home is no home, but merely a residence. 
It is not, of course, necessary that all the people constituting a 
home should be intellectually on a par ; and even in Europe it 
would be impossible for learned men to get equaljy learned wives. 
What is wanted is not equality of learning dir of intellectual 
capacity, hut community of ideas, tastes and habits. In the 
advanced European countries, the homes consist f>of people who 
have reached the same stage of civilization. Their civilization 
has been attained iii the ordinary course, according to laws of 
natural development. The high degree of civilization wliich has 
been reached by the educated classes in this country, has been 
reached per aaltum, mainly by the agency of education. Who- 
ever has not received that education necessarily lags behind and 
represents, as 1 have said, a lower type of civilization. The only 
iuKtrurnent of progress actually employed being education, the 
only way of removing the anomaly would be to bring within its 
reach all the members of a home and to teach them also by example. • 
The ladies in a Hindu household occupy a very subordinate 
position and are very nearly on the same level as the menial servants. 
This arrangement is extremely comfortable to the men who rule 
the liousehold, and therefore furnishes them with no incentive to 
introduce, greater homogeneity into their homes. People who 
benefit by an arrangement are not likely lo^ tamper witht it. 
Though the ladies occupy a subordinate position and, representing 
the ancient order of things, indulge in practices which their civi- 
lized masters — for so they are — do not understand, nevertheless the 
constant indulgence in superstitious and unmeaning practices is 
not wholly without effect on the mind of the men. The mer, 
in spite of their education, come to persuade themselves that 
though they ought to think with Mill and Huxley, they may act 
aa their wives and sisters act. Therefore, though in consequence 
of intellectual advance, the old religion is not rigidly adhered to^ 
religious practice has not changed, even among the educated 
people. The old social order does not exist in its entirety; nor 
has the portion destroyed been replaced. With respect to religion 
and social order, therefore, tie condition of the educated classes 
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is one of absolute anarchy : this is one of the oon^yaiottpus fidlnrep 
of Eoglisb education in India. 

It is only iu the region of the intellect that its most sinal Jtnccefis 
•has been achieved, but even here, 1 believe, some qaidi6cation is 
necessary. English education has not been sufficienUy appreciatea 
by the wealthy classes, and has not spread sufficiently among them, 
pits fs a singularly deplorable fact. The education of the wealthy 
^uld be productivi of more general good than the edncatlon of any 
other mass. Itlssthe wealthy that have got leisure and the means 
and opportunities of doing good to the public.* It is, thetefofei the 
wealthy, above all people, who ought to be inspired with enthus^ 
asm in the cause of education. It has been sometimes said that thp 
Government has so long had charge of high education in this 
country, that it is high time the people themselves assumed ch^ge 
of it, thatistol^y, that institutions intended to impart higher 
education to students should be entirely in private j^andp 
and independent of Government aid. Government does not 
seem to be 'aware of the position and condition in life of 
the people who have been receiving the benefits of higher education. 
If the wealth]^ classes had been receiving the education and hai) 
come to appreciate it, they could very well have been trustei} 
to assume charge of educational institutions. But no appeal could 
be successfully made to them for the furtherance of a cause wij$ 
which they bad no reason to be in sympathy. The men who 
have most largely availed themselves of the benefits conferred by 
educational institutions and who could, therefore, be most reasou^r 
. bly expected to bcf^ealous in the cause of educational progress, have 
mostly come from the middle and the poorer classes, ^and they 
have no capital for the ^rpose of setting up a system of Belt- 
government in education. We consequently find very few educa- 
tional institutions, very few endowments with which the names iof 
the wealthy are associated. Of course, I am speaking of the rule 
ftTiiJ ignoring the exceptions. There is another evil Vhich hfs 
resulted from education being mainly confined to the poor. 
)Ve have jis yet no class devoted jbo learning for Its own 
to the prosecution of original research. Life-long devQJtion to ^y 
branch of learning can only be practised by gken who have leisytp 
S)r the purpose. Such a class need not be wealthy ; hi fact th|i 
wealthy very seldom in any country are over-zealotm stpdunte* 
but it is of the utmost importance that such a class shoifl^ ^ 
troubled with anxieties as to the source of its oinm sii^isteiji^. 
Beopip who are in a chronic state of starvation c^n veiy sddp# 
keep a placid temper, can very seldom be patient uifd 
interested workers m matters which bring oq immediate 
I'ehbwshipB serve this important fugetiop that they 
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unbitiouB students to carry on without distraction 'or hindrance 
their favomite literary or scientific work. They give opportunities 
of work which may, no doubt, be thrown away, but which may 
^so be made use of. How are we to have fellowships in this 
country ? They are not granted by Government, but are tlte 
result of private charity. In this country, therefore, it woy^ld 
be idle to expect endowments such as these fellowships, so lon^ 
as* the wealthy classes remain unaffected by ^t^e influerces jf 
education. The evil that .1 am now' considering, the neglect of 
education by the wealthy, proceeds from a deep-seated cause. 
Education is viewed with peculiar sentiments by the people of 
this cobntry. The poorer people seem to think that education, 
on however small a scale, raises their status ; and the wealthy 
seem to think that attending schools would lowcq* their dignity. 
A great many poor people have made their lives miserable by 
receiving elemenatry education. They feel that they have ac- 
quired a dignity which they cannot commomise by pursuing the 
humble occupation of their fathera Voluntarily eschewing the 
humbler occupations and compulsorily shut out from the higher 
walks in life, these men live miserable lives, a burden to them- 
selves and to society. The well-to-do classes regard education 
solely as a means of earning a livelihood ; and, as they have no 
livelihood to earn, they do not see the necessity of going to 
school. Both these ideas are radically false, and the sooner they 
are exploded the better. If education ought to teach one thing 
more clearly than another, it is the dignity lahouT. No man 
who has received any education ought to consider "himself above 
any kind of honest labour, if the most dignified kind of labour 
is not available. Nor, on the other hand, ought education to be 
regarded as a contrivance intended to bring in money, and especial- 
ly designed for the benefit of the needy. 

1 comewnow to consider the obstacles to the pi^ogress of English 
Education in India. It is a very natural question to ask, Ifow 
is it that in spite of all that has been done to educate the 
people of India in the European arts and sciences the 
country has contributed so little to the general progress of 
humanity ? Why have not the educated people of India been 
able to do anything in the way of mechanical invention, scientific 
discovery and original philosophical speculation 1 Why has Euro- 
pean culture affected so little the modes of life of our country- 
men ? And what is the net result we have to show of all the 
time, trouble and money that have been spent on higher English 
edu^a'Uon in India ? As I began by saying, there has been some 
d^^ee of moral and intellectual advancement in the country. 
People are now worthily filling offices, the duties of fdiich, but 
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fix tbeir Eogllsh education, they would have been unable to 
discharge. But it is not enough that men should be trained 
in some of the trades and professions and should know tust a 
Jittle of nature and man. That kind of training is very cheaply 
got ; it is not the highest education whioh the most intelligent 
ought to receive, and it would be a very poor result of the means 
ani a|)pliaDce8 that have been used in this country for the spread 
d!; European eulturb. If the people of India are worth anything, 
thSy odght not fca ever to poutinue to be recipients of the learn* 
ing of the West ; they ought in tlleir turn to be instiHioters of 
the West. It is about half a century now since higher English 
education was introduced into India, and to-day we can hardly point 
to one single Indian name which is eminent in literature, 
philosophy, science or art, and which is fib to be ranked with 
the most eminem names in Europe. That is a fact which re- 
quires explanation. It also requires to be explained Low the 
instruction given in schools and colleges has left almost com- 
pletely untouched the habits and ways of Indian life. In view 
of the very little progress which has been made in these direc- 
tions, one is tempted to ask if the time will ever come when 
India, or at any rate, the educated portion of India, will rise to the 
intellectual, social and political level of the most advanced sections 
of the European people. I am not sanguine enough to think that 
the time will come. The causes which hinder our progress I am 
about to mention. Some of them are of a nature that nmy be over- 
come, and I shall refer to the means of overcoming them. There 
.are other obsta^les^ however, of a permanent and insuperable cha- 
racter which must inevitably keep us behind the West. Sanguine 
expectations command more sympathy than despondent reflections, 
and 1 am afraid some of my sanguine countrymen will condemn 
me as unpatriotic for taking so gloomy a view of the future. I 
may assure all such critics that it is a genuine love of my 
own country whidh leads me to notice its disadvantages more 
than its advantages, and possibly to exaggerate the evils which 
beset us. I hope, also, I shall not be accused of Jtrifling with my 
subject if I refer to circumstances of a too earthly character as 
standing in the way of our advancement. 

, . Before I refer to obstacles which nmy be overcome, I may just tus 
well meution those which I consider to be our standing difficulties. 
There is the climate. Our intellect is not wholly independent of 
our physique, of the food we eat, and the air we breathe. Without 
going the whole length with Mr. Buckle, I think I may very well 
say that our intellectual condition is largely determined by the 
physical conditions of our existence. People living in the midst 
of an atmosphere which is at once damp^and hot, and sabsisling 
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tiA food which contains the minimum of nourishment' in the 
maximum of bulk, can never be expected to display any very 
high degree of intellectual activity. Even the energy of a Newton 
ot a Bacon would be paralysed under such conditions. But these 
sire the conditions under which we have to work. The North* 
Western Provinces and the Punjab, or some pmiions of them, 
are more fortunate, and I ventue to think that if any part 
riues to the level of England or France, it will be the Punj^. 
I cannot be so sanguine about Bengal, where'Etaglish education 
has hadits greatest triumphs so far. It is doubtful if this province 
will ever produce men equal to the most gifted sons of Europe, 
but even if geuiusea were produced by the score, the conditions under 
which they would have to work would set them ofi to the least pos* 
sible advantage. Without physical health and vigoyur, no genius will 
have fair play. Not only so, but the climate nUtust be bracing 
enough to make work agreeable, and to make long lives possible. 
No considerable intellectual products can be expected from people 
who suffer from physical langour, who find no appropriate time 
for work, and who must either make their exit from this world, or 
else lose all energy and zeal by the time they attain maturity as 
thinkers and scholars. The physical conditions of our life I consider 
to be among our insuperable difficulties which will tend, do what 
we will, to keep us permanently behind the West in the race of life. 

It is a more agreeable task for me to have to refer to 
difficulties which are of a temporary nature, and which will either 
he removed in the ordinary course of things, or whiph may be 
removed by conscious exertion on our part. In the first place, it 
must be remembered, that English education has been only re- 
cently introduced into India. Half a century is very little in the 
history of a nation. The ideas which the West have to offer to 
the East have been, so to say, planted on a virgin soil. The first 
generation that received English education has scarcely yet passed 
away, and, when it received Western ideas, its mind was almost a 
iaiula rasa. The first learners of any art or science are never such 
thorough learners and so thoroughly efficient in practice as men 
who for generations have studied the subject. The men who 
rely solely upon individual experience are not so well armed for 
intellectual struggles as men who have an inherited stock of what 
Herbert Spencer calls ** organized experience. " A nation which 
for the first time learns the art of riding, shooting or archery will 
never practise those arts so successfully as a nation which for genex- 
aticms nas excelled in them. The acquisitions of one generation 
are the capital of the next. The slowly and painfully acquired 
aptitudes of one generation are the inheritance of the next, 
^^h generation starts <^ith greater advantages ■ than its pte- 
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decoBSor. We have, therefore, Veashfa to hope that« M time goea eh, 
Western ideas will take deeper and deeper root in the ooantry ; 
progress, however slow, will be sure ; and a more intelligent 
^tndy of the sdeuoes and arts will lead to results of greater im- 


iportance and utility than we may now congratulate ourselves upmi. 
We are hardly justified in expecting that the first generation 
of^natives of India, who have been only recently instructed in 
life lei^ning of the west and trained to positive habits of thougfit, 
wm do as mdbb solid and useful work as people who have 
bad the advantage of starting with a richer inheiilahce, the 
iubertance of cultivated intellect and trained power. In the 


next place, it must be remembered, that the progress which haa 
been achieved by the agency of education has been out of harmony 
with progress in. other spheres of life. As I have said already, 
in addition to *the progress which is taking place according to 
the natural laws of development, English education has been 
an impetus wMch has considerably accelerated progress in some 
departments of* life. There has been intellectual and moral 


advance ; but the material condition of the people Las not pro^ 
greased at the same rate. To that extent, our social condition is 


anomalous. Where a community progresses according to natural 
laws, the progress of every part takes place at a uniform rate. 
The first stage of society is the stage in which people live by hunting. 
The next is the agricultural stage, the ne:|t the manufacturing or 
industrial stage. After the industrial stage has been reached and 
people havp had opportunities of laying^by capital, the necessity 
.of a liberal education begins to be felt, and attention is directed to 
those arts and occupations which add grace to life and bring peace 
and comfort to society. Political organization is settled, the specula- 
tive studies are cultivated, legislation is watched, the due work- 
ing of Courts is looked after, and the fine arts are practised with 
increased attention. With us it has been different. JNe have 


goh an elaborate system of liberal education, a scientific system of 
laws, a complex judicial and administrative machinery, an orga- 
nized legal profession, but the bulk of the population have not 
advanced beyond the agricultural stage. Education has proved a 
more powerful and rapid agent of progress than any other agency. 
All classes of people are anxious to be educated and to fight 
their way into the honourable walks of life. Educated labourers 
expect to be preferred to other labourers. Hence the general 
run to the school. The people who ought to fitly engage them- 
selves in some industrial occupation, are eagerly thronging the 
schools and colleges and cramming their minds with literature 
and philosophy, to the disturbance of the social economy and 
general detriment to the soci%i welfares I need not dwell upon 
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this topic more at length, for I have already referred to the 
anomaly of education being confined to the poorer classes, and not 
reaching the classes who ought legitimately to come under its 
influence, namely, the well-to-do classes. I do not for onf 
moment want to deny the benefits of education to the poor 
‘ people, especially such of them as have talents, but what I say 
IS, that a general rush of all people, even the poorest/ toHhe 
schools, and a general desertion of industrial occupations ajh 
great evils, for they lead to a great* deal of iK>6ial misery, fiut 
these also are evils which may be overcome. I may also lightly 
pass over another topic which I have already adverted to, — 
the arrangements of the Hindu home. The constitution of the 
home is to a great extent responsible for nullifying the 
moral influence of English education. Education is valuable 
ill teaching us not only to think iu a particular ^ay, but also to 
feel in a particular way, and act in a particular way. With 
most people, their only sphere of action is within tlie home > and 
if a home is disorganized by want of sympathy and harmony among 
the persons who constitute it, or if it is weakened by the enormity 
of its bulk and the diversity of the interests it represents, if it is 
embittered by want and demoralized by the cruel treatment of 
women and children,— the influence which such a home will 
exercise on the mind , of all who live in it will be of a most 
deleterious sort. By, way of commentary on the above, I may 
say that cruelty may assume either an active form or the passive 
form of indifference, and that the want which most people com- 
plain of arises from reckless marriage and multiplication of the. 
family. The remodelling of the home, however, is not altogether 
an impossibility, and the evils characteristic of Hindu home-life 
come under the head of removable obstacles. 

I have next to refer to two kinds of influence to which educated 
men are r ubject, and both of which are calculated to lessen their zeal 
in the cause of learning and to paralyze their energies. We must 
take human nature as it is. It is all very well to talk of learning for 
its own sake ; but martyrs are not born every day, and we cannot get 
disinterested devotees to learning as plentifully as we should wish. 
Moat of us, constituted as humau nature is, stand in need of some 
sort of incentive, — money, reputation or dignity. The educated 
people in India, from this point of view, are not invariably well 
treated. The two kinds of influence I am speaking of are, first, 
want of encouragement by our own countrymen^ secondly, want 
of encouragement by the State. There is no use politely dis- 
guising the fact that the people of this country are inclined to set 
very little intrinsic value on education. So long people are in 
school or college, and m6rit securj^s victory, there is nothing to 
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complain of/ When the struggle of commences, and succesa 
is determined by various other elements than intellectual or moral 
eminence, the spectacle that is presented is most disheartening, 
K the man who has proved his intellectual superiority by repeated 
trials is without friends and patrons, ‘ and cannot earn as much 
mofsey as inferior people do who work under more favourable 
ctfcumstances, his superiority counts for nothing. According tp 
ptftsJic epinion ii^this country the most successful men are the 
ablest. If, therefore, thh poor people who have thfi..laisgesft 
amount of brains and have worked the hardest should neither 
have as much money or as much popular applause as others not 
so deserving, what effect is such a phenomenon likely to have on 
intellectual progress in general ? The schoolboy when he is told 
tjiat he must v|ork if he wants to get on in life and to acquire 
reputation,* may very well reply, There is so-and-so, who is 
getting on better than anybody, and who is so much talked of, 
but he did notlung either in scimol or college.*^ It is, of course, 
impossible to regulate success in life by competitive examinations, 
and the highest merit does not always earn the largest 
amount of money. But surely the absence of material pros- 
perity may be compensated by the sentimental satisfac- 
tion which proceeds from the acquisition of fame. People 
ill this country, however, ignore the antecedents, tiie merits 
and the work of individuals, and judge of»them wholly by their 
powers of acquisition. The greatest fool who could not possibly 
solve an exai’cise in the rule of three, or commit to memory half 
a dozen names and dates, is suddenly converted into a genius if, by 
doing some kind of work in which he has acquired a mechanical 
facility, be earns a respectable amount of money. On the other band 
the man who in any intellectual struggle has never known a defeat, 
is set down as an ignoramus and altogether as a " mistake/' if his 
money earnings dq not reach a certain figure. This unreasonable 
public opinion is a great drawback to the spread of culture and to 
the cultivation of learning for its own ^ sake, or fpr the sake of re- 
putation. Yet more chilling is the influence of the treatment 
which the State offers to the best educated citizens. The educated 
young native bas been the butt of mqph undisguised ridicule and 
nftiny a covert satire. It is imagined that the conditions under which 
he has to work are all very favourable to him. When we find his 
failure in life attributed to his own innate perverseness and 
dulness of intellect, the inevitable inference is that those who so 
judge him can find no explanation of his unsuccess in the circum- 
stances in which he has been placed. It'Seemstobe supposed 
that he has been under the best of teachers, in the best possible 
company, with all possible faciUties for learning, with a decent 
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^pital to enter upon the busineMS of life, and subject to no dis- 
traotioiis and no embarrassments save those which hard intellectual 
work always involves. The supposition is wholly erroneous. The 
hardworking Indian student is generally a person of very smaU 
means. The education that he receives appears valuable to him 
only as enabling him to earn an honest livelihood. He works 
under numerous and serious disadvantages which it is impossible 
liere to describe in detail. He goes through the prescribed coup^, 
and if he has been distingjuished as a student, QjfpectA honour and 
distinctTon in life, but is very often sorely baffled. The demoraliz- 
ing effect of this failure it is easy to imagine. An energetic and 
adventurous spirit may, and often does, overcome many an obstacle. 
But there are difficulties which are appalling in their magnitude, 
which no strength can overcome, which far from acting as incen- 
tives to exertion, serve rather to paralyze all energies however great. 
It is difficulties such as these which stand in the way of many an 
educated man in this country. '' What years hass he spent, and 
spent all his substance too ; what days of toil and evenings of 
patient thought he has pursued to the midnight hour. The waning 
lamp has been no romance to him, the fixed brow and the feverish 
pulse no poetry. He has toiled reckless of health and comfort ; he 
has kindled and re*kindled the fire within bim^ that has wasted 
away the strength and prime of his youth. ” This however, he dis- 
covers too late, is no Siting, at any rate no adequate, preparation 
for a career in which the thing most eagerly sought for is not liter- 
ary fame, but daily bread. Therefore, when he leaves his college 
to enter upon the business of life, he finds his occupation gone, his 
game played out, his brief hour of distinction and success spent and 
ended upon the academical stage* Not for him the honors of office; 
not for him the prizes pf political life. These are reserved fpr 
men with quite other qualifications than mere intellectual or moral 
superioitity. It is not meant that no man of worth ajbtains success 
in life ; such a general failure would be im^dssibility. What t 
say is, that in this conntry a man of education, in seamb for wealtfi 
and rank, is subject to a process apparently more dlrpptly opposea 
to iiiyhat is called the principle qf natural selection, f^han wli^ h^PP^ 
in the case of educated men in a country like Epglapd. ffomotiop 
and preferments in Qovernment service and success in the prpfessions 
are largely determined by skill in arts to yrbioh plain, bpnesi 
apsdomio education is not preparatory. About fourteen qt fifteen 

{ ears of jona’s lifo are spent in bard intellectual work, and indpstiy 
\ stimuls^ by the hope that all this work is a preparation for the 
York o^ life, and that in proportion to the value of the work will 
ba, il|ie amount of the reward. When one enters umn the bosinejUf 
of life, he finds it was a Hrain hope, he had oberished so long. |n the 
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service of t£e State his past career is ignored. Whether he is a 
third class B. A. and passed the ezaminatioii after two or three 
tiDSUccessful attempts, or whether he is no B, A. atall^ or whether 
he distinguished himself in an examination for Honors, matters 
little to the authorities that make the choice. When a clerk, or a 
Mimsrff or a Deputy Magistrate has to be appointed, the com- 
parative fitness of a«particular candidate is seldom considered. J. 
u^ the expresses ^'comparative fitness*’ advisedly. The men 
appointed may be qualified, but they are not invariably^ the 
best qualified of all the candidates. Considerations of poUcy« 
courtesy, or interest govern the selection. The effect of such a 
System is most unwholesome on the mind of the students. Owing 
to circumstances 1 have already referred to, most students look ta 
Government seAice for a livelihood. The hope stimulates their 
exertions, and all boyish victories tend to strengthen the belief 
that reward is sure, for the deserving must carry the day. When 
they at last reach the field of action they are baulked of their ex- 
pectations and brought to see things carried by an overruling and 
lawless force. Such a state of things is unquestionably an obstacle 
to the zealous pursuit of learning, but it is an obstacle of the 
removable sort. 

Before any scheme is conceived of reorganizing the system of 
education in this country, so as to make it more beneficial, intellso- 
tually, morally, socially and politically thait it is at present, there 
are certain general principles which must be remembered. In the 
first place, ft must be remembered, that education cannot create that 
aptitude, those instincts and habits which historical antecedents 
have failed to create. The function of education is not to create 
faculties, but to develope them ; and the most harmonious develop- 
ment of the faculties is obtained by especially cultivating the weak- 
est, and not by exclusively training those powers which are already 
well developed. The general tendency is, however, to neglect the 
education of those powers whose existence is too feeble to be noticed, 
and to especially cultivate those faculties which are most easily and 
rapidly developed, and which least stand in need of cultivation. 
In the next place, confining our attention to intellectual ^education, 
must remember that the two grefit objects of study are Nature 
and Man. Science is spoken of as an object of study, but such an 
assertion is unscientific. Science is not an object of knowledge $ 
it is knowledge itself. Science is knowledge of a particular sort, 
The knowledge must be true ; it must have been arrived at hf 
reasoning ; it must be general ; it must be systematized. The pro- 
positions of science must not be verbal but real propositionsi not 
analytic judgments but synthetic judgments; and tney must be true 
Fropositaons which are not ihaterially true will not constitute 
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anenoe. Then, again, propoaitions the truth of which is not me- 
diately but directly perceived by observation or intuition will not 
constitute science ; propositions of science must be the result of 
reasoning. Propositions of science must also be universal and not 
particular ; science consists of a number of generalizations. Last- 
ly, the propositions must be arranged in a certain order. Sriegoe, 
therefore, is a body of reasoned truths, universal in character. It 
is easy to see, then, that science is no external fa^t which vaay/% 
properly described as the oh^eet of knoTifledge, but it is knowled^'e. 
As 1 have said already the objects of study are in the main two, 
Man and Nature. From a certain point of view Man may be re- 
garded as a part of Nature, and from that point of view the one 
great object of knowledge is Nature in its two-fold form of Matter 
and Mind. From either point of view the two uiriversal^ and per- 
manent objects of study are man and all that is external i to: man 
in the material world. Remembering these genera^ principles, one 
must come to the conclusion, that the one subject to which above 
all others the attention of the people of this country ought to be 
devoted, is the study of the laws of the material world. The 
people have for generations exercised their powers of reasoning and 
research in the abstract sciences and those departments of know- 
ledge wliich are conversant with the operations of the spirit. 
Emotions have already been developed by repeated exercise, and it 
is not for the culture of the emotions that any assistance is necessary 
from our instructors of the West. It is only for the education of 
the intellect and the regulation of character , that help is 
wanted. I need refer now only to those branches of intellcc-' 
« tual education in which we stand in need of the greatest 
help. It is in the study of the material sciences that the greatest 
help is necessary ; for it is in that study that the Hindu mind has 
been least exercised. The Hindu mind has to bo trained above all 
things to Observe concrete facts, to reason upoiiothem, to discard 
ii 'priori beliefs, to take nothing upon trust, to conduct patiently 
long and intricate researches. Science, therefore, — concrete, mate- 
rial science — is the knowledge most fitted to instruct the mind of the 
people of this country. It is not enough, however, that scienoe 
should be taught, but it is oecsssary that with it the methods of the 
sciences siiould be taught. It is a most irrational practice tlSt 
impart scientific knowledge to people who do not know the ration^ 
a/e of science, and to teach logic to people who do not know how 
the rules they read are applied in practice. Scientific knowledge, 
moreover, is valuable, especially in so far as it disciplines the 
^mi\d and furnishes it with an organon or weapon of research. It 
is for this reason that JohnStuart Mill describes education in the me- 
thods of the sciences as the^crowa and consummatian of a libeml 
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education.’' *With reference to the intellectual education of the 
people of this country, the first thinj^ to be remembered is the 
absolute necessity of instructins; them in Physical Science, not in a 
Qesnitory, dilettante, schoolhoyiah fashion, but in an earnest, sys- 
tematic, scientific manner. Equally absolute is the necessity of 
teaeiiing them the methods of the sciences : in other words, a com- 

S ;ehensive course ef logic. The dissociation of the two subjeeta 
be unscie4tyic, but, if it is nn*ivoidable, I should much rather 
htiVe method taught than*knowledge imparted. So much«for a 
system of national liberal eilucatiou. In educating any particular 
group of individuals, another condition has to be borne in mind, 
namely, that the sciences must be taught in a particular order. All 
thinkers are agreed upon the fact, that the sciences stand in a cer- 
tain relation to dkeh other and may be classified upon a definite 
plan. Sc.ehtific education also must be conducted on a plan. It 
will not do, for instance, to tencli physiology first, and cfiernistry 
next. This, tlren, is the position at which we have arrived. The 
most important thing we Inive to learn from the West is natural 
and physical science, and not sciimce so much as scientific habits 
of thought. Having acquired these habits of thought, we shall 
be in a position to study the sciences of mind, morals and society 
more intelligently, and with greater profit than o\ir ancestors could 
have done. What we want is an organon and a habit of mind. 
Such on organon we find in motleni logic?, •and such a habit of 
mind may bo ti.cqnire<l by scientific education. These are principles 
not meant tTo giMcle the education of indivitluals. Each man has 
to determine, by a refcnence to various circumstances especial to 
himself, the style of education best suited to himself; the princi- 
ples oA)ovo laid down only indicate the most valuable intellectual 
service which it is possible for us to receive from the West, but 
they do not suggest any particular details of collegiate teaching. 

(t is more difiicnlt to dc^termine how it is possii)l0 to improve 
the moral effects of Euglish education in India. It is extremely 
doubtful if particiihir rrioral conceptions or habits generated by a 
particular set of historical antecedents can be affected to any con- 
siderable extent by any anioimt of teaching. It must he admitted 
tj,uit our historical anrecedents have l>een of an unfavourable character. 
Struggles against natural difficulties, struggles of independence 
against foreign aggressors, struggles against despotic power and. 
in favour of constitutional govefnment produce a moral tone which 
it would be too much to expect in the Hindu who for ceniurtee" 
has never known a struggle except probably with tiie result, 
of being beatet). Chivalry has been no part of the historicaa 
antecedents of the people of this countsy ; and chivalrous senti- 
ments are therefore conspicuous by their absence. The tdd 
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prevails in India that strength entitles people to power, that if 
power exists it must be exercised, and that the only way it can 
be exercised is by reducing the weak to slavery. The ortltodoz 
Hindu has no sentiment of chivalry ingrained in his mental 
constitution, and he cannot understand the treatment which an 
English gentleman gives his wife. The Hindu social arrai\ge« 
ments, the Hindu family arrangements, are governed by one 
leading idea,— the subordination of women and the almost CGyfnp^>^ 
obliteration of their existence except for c^rCain mechanical 
purposes, such as slaves may serve. It is possible for sympathetic 
readers of English literature to appreciate some sentiments 
purely Western, but practical morality is not affected on a large 
scale by mere reading. Be it observed, that it is not in morality 
generally that we have something to learn fron^ the West ; we 
have only to acquire those virtues which are especially asso- 
ciated with chivalry, and which are the result of those struggles 
which constitute so large a portion of the history of the European 
people. The next question is as to the mode of acquisition. 
If domestic, social and political virtues are to be acquired at 
all, they will not be acquired within the walls of a lecture-room, 
but must be learnt in practical life by contact with the English 
people. If, therefore, Englishmen resident in India and English 
teachers in particular are genuinely anxious to improve the 
character of the India^n people, they must not consider them- 
selves above associating with their friends and pupils among 
educated Natives of India. To prevent educated Indians from 
mixiug in English society and then to complain that they do* 
, not mend their ways of life is like complaining that bricks 
cannot be had without straw. 

So far the duties of Englishmen and of English educational 
authorities in particular have been pointed out. But the people 
of this country have tiiemselves some duties to perform. The 
whole force of public opinion has to be turned in a direction 
different from that in which it is now operating. Unless a very 
high value is set on culture and education for their own sake, 
the wealthy classes will not be attracted to the arduous pursuits 
of literature and science. T<hey have no incentive to work for 
gain. An object must he set before them which they may think 
it worth their while to attain, — an inducement sufficiently strong 
to operate as a motive to exertion. One of the strongest of 
motives is the desire to gain applause of the public. If the 
wealthy classes felt that mere wealth would not command the 
respect of the public, knd that nothing but intellectual accom- 
plishments would secure ^liat end, they would have a considerable 
iuiceutive to intellectual work. It is scarcely necessary to point 
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out to what an extent the material progress of the country has 
keen hindered by the fact of the wealthy classes not being, as 
a rule, advanced enoagh. It is commonly said by way of re- 
4>r<oach that the young men receiving education in schools and 
00 leges are too much dependent on Government service, and do 
Do^ betake themselves to independent occupations. The charge 
is true. At the same time the evil is one which cannot ha 
i^^ov^ so long as the wealthy classes are determined to invist 
their money in Ihuded property and Government securities alone. 
Industrial and commercial enterprise presupposes capital^ &od 
if the only men who have command of the capital are either 
ignorant of the advantages of that sort of enterprise, or have 
not the necessary energy for the purpose, or are unable 
to act with oyiera in any form of partnership, what can our 
educated ^oung men do but look to some sort of service or 
other for a livelihood ? Many of the evils which are associated 
with, or resuft from, a lack of industrial activity are trace- 
able to the -want of energy and enterprise among the wealthy 
classes ; and, of course, it would be a truism to say that all the 
evils resulting from an unintelligent use of capital are chargeable 
on the capitalists alone. There is only one other topic to which 
reference need be made in this paper, and that is the duty of 
the State in the matter of education. The time has not yet 
arrived for leaving all responsibility in (b® matter of national 
education in the hands of the nation itself ; the State must 
support it.. No elaborate arguments are necessary to establish 
'that proposition, especially as the State is not financially a loser 
by carrying on its present educational system. This is not the 
place to discuss the details of the system and to suggest improve- ‘ 
ments, but it may be necessary to say one or two words on the 
duty of the State to its educated citizens. We are thankful for 
the education the Government gives us, and we are fully aware 
thiit we do not lay the Government under any obligation by 
educating ourselves. The instruction that we receive is no 
service done to the Government, and we have no reason to expect 
any remuneration for it. But if the Government is really 
anxious to encourage education, if; must give some proofs of that 
tinxiety ; and the only proof it can give is to encourage educated 
men. It would he a self-contradictory and, so to speak, a 
suicidal policy for the Government to keep up an elaborate 
system of high education, and then in dispensing State patronage 
to make no distinction between well-educated and ill-educated 
persons. No royal proclamation or statute is required to inculcate ' 
or emphasize the obvious moral necessity of rewarding the d^- 
^ serving and of judging deserts not Vj any capricious but 
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ratiooal and well-defined standards. Academic disiinction, it 
said, is no test of practical efficiency. If that is so, and if there 
is no relation between success in academic life and success in 
the active life of the world, what is the remedy ? The remedy 
lies in so altering the system of academic training as to make 
it preparatory to tbe due discharge of the active duties of-ttfe. 
There is no use perpetuating a system of .education which U 
wholly useless for all the purposes for which we liyej^; there isr nowiSe 
pretending that certain men are superior to certain others in 
academic life, when in real, worldly life they will be judged 
differently. If the only kind of efficiency which will be admired 
and which will command success in life is not developed by 
academic training, what is the good of keeping up such a system 
of training 1 Rather alter the system in which*^ we are brought 
up than tell us after we have finished onr education* that the 
knowledge and skill we have acquired will Ixe of no use in 
practical life, that, though we have developed a high degree of 
intellectual energy, it will not save us from starvation, that the 
best years of our life have been thrown away, and that we had 
been so long deluding ourselves with the belief that education 
bettered a man's prospects in life. High education will never 
make any considerable progress so long ns no definite relation 
is established between tlie merits of tbe educated and the favours 
of the Government arub'the public. It will not do to make us 
devote our best energies to the acquisition of language, mathe- 
matics, philosophy and science, and then tell us, wheb we want 
bread, that intellectual accomplishments have nothing to do with 
earning bread. If the study of any particular subject is prac- 
tically useless, let us be spared that study, and let people be 
given to understand that such study is purely optional ; but to 
proclaim that intellectual capacity is to be tested by University 
examinations, and then to allege that such examinations are jio 
test of practical efficiency, is hardly fair. It seems to be clear, 
therefore, that in admitting men into Government service, the 
presumption ought always to be in favor of the best educated 
men, though it is liable to be rebutted by their actual failure. 
Education will progress witb rapid strides if the impression ie 
created in the public mind that it is education alone, and tbe 
moral and intellectual qualities it developes, that will secure the 
highest honors hi the State. Such an impression is not likely to 
1)6 created if IM embers of Council, Judges of High Courts, 
statutory civilians, honorary magistrates, fellows of universities, 
and other such functidnaries are selected more in obedience to a 
time-serving policy than ip accordance with a rational principle. 

c ' N. N. Ghose. 
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EXHIBITION. 

,1. The Calcutta Jnternational Exhibition OMcial Calatoms. 
^^1883. ^ / 

2. The New ^uth Wales Official Calatogue of the Calcutta 
Exhibition. 

3. New South Wales^ its Progress and Resources. By the Ex- 
hibition Commission. 

4. Catalogue of the Exhibition in the Victorian Court 

5. EandbooJc^f Victoria. Specially compiled for the Calcutta 
Interiftitional Exhibition. 

6. Official Catalogue of South Australia. 

7. Special ('atalogue of Exhibits in the Tasmanian Court. 

8. Official Ilandbook of Tasmania. 

9. Official Catalogue of Exhibits sent from British Guiana. 

10. Handbook to the Ceylon Court and Catalogue of Exhibits. 

11. Exhibitions in General and the Calcutta International Ex- 
hibition in particular. By J, Joubert. 1883 

12. ** Australia as it ia!^ A Lecture^ by J. Bosieto, at the DaU 

hoiisie Institute^ Calcutta^ 1884. • 

T he list of colonial publications heading these remarks is of 
itself sufficient indication of the position which England’s 
possessions abroad are assuming in the industrial annals of the pre- 
sent time. The Australian colonies, from their nature, position and 
rapid growth, have a claim for an amount of attention from Indian 
writers and the Indian public, never hitiierto received by any other 
country in eastern or southern waters, and it needs but a glance at 
th% Australian litvjrature of the day, not always accessifile, or a 
walk through the Australian Courts of the Calcutta Exhibitioni 
to understand the main inducement which led ap Australian gentle- 
man to conceive the plan of the great international gathering so 
recently held in the City of Palaces, and the motive of those South- 
ern Colonies in so warmly and successfully supporting the project. 
Endowed with nature's choicest gifts of soil and climate, the Great 
South Land has outstripped the sanguine hopes and anticipations 
of its most ardent sons. The fifth quarter of the globe, first 
colonised by criminals, has come to be a heritage of wealth : the 
earlier settlers from our jails# believed to have gone there as a 
scourge, lived to be a blessing in disguise ; and, long before tte 
rush to the Victorian gold fields in the ^ear of the Great Exhibit 
ition in 1851, the story of its'^biddcp wealth, in com and wool 
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and cattle, had gone forth to the old world at home, as a new nur- 
sery tale from wonder-land. 

How from small beginnings, within the memory of the present 
generation, first one colony, then another, passed rapidly from earl^ 
infancy to sturdy manhood, endowed with rich, ripe gifts from a 
bountiful Providencei may be gathered by a perusal of the -pub- 
li(sations the titles of which are to be found < above. Upon tl^, 
however, it is not our intention to dwell, but rather to iudibate^as 
briefiy as may be, the capabilities of those great offshoots of the 
parent state to supply British India with many things of which 
it stands in need, and, at the same time, to take from it in 
exchange products of daily consumption which India can give in 
abundance. 

Ill the direction of manufactured articles, if except wines, 
Australia has not yet done more than provide for a portion of her 
own requirements, but in food stuffs, properly so classed, in the 
produce of the farmyard and the dairy, in those of the orchard, 
varied and luxuriant to an exceptional degree, in ores, in all these 
the supply has become so abundant, tiie quality so good and the cost 
so low, that it needs no very sanguine mind to forecast the future 
relations between India and the Southern Colonies. How this 
productive capacity has grown from year to year, from decade to 
decade, until thousands have swollen to millions, may be seen by 
the following brief surTnnary of Australian progress taken from the 
introduction to Mr, Commissioner Franklin's ''Progress of New 
South Wales’* ; — . ' , 

" During the last decennial period the population of the Aus- 
« tralian Colonies has increased 42 per cent., commerce 47 per cent., 
wool production 70 per cent., acres under cultivation 120 per cent., 
railways 431 per cent., telegraphs 190 per cent., revenue 123 per 
cent. The annual revenues of the several Governments have 
increased'Trom 9 millions to over 20^ millions sterling, beings an 
average of £ 1 . 8.s. lid. per head of population. The live stock 
increased from 56,900,000 to 88,665,000, and now consists of 
78,156,000 sheep, 8,294,000 cattle, 1,215,000 horses, and 1,000,000 

E igs, or an average of 28*83 animals to the square mile. The 
md under cultivation increased from 3,166,000 acres to nearly 
7,000,000 acres, and the total acreage now under crop gives an 
average of 2*45 acres per head of population.” 

The produce of this vast breadth of cultivated land may be thus 
summed up for the year 1881-82, as 29,675,899 bushels of wheat. 
11,718,264 bushels of oats, 6,3||6,060 bushels of maize, and^ 
828,228 bushels of other cereals, 364,762 tons of potatoes, 850,167 
tons of hay, and 1,438,06|P gallons of wine. 

^ la the above year the foreign trtule of all the colonies amounted 
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to an average of iP36-6-8 per cent of tlie population, while tlieir 
public debts were at the average rate of <f38-17-4d per head, 
against which the great Australian Oommonwealth possesses as 
%ocurity 6»788 miles of railways in active operation, and uadet 
another, 49,119 miles of electiio telegrapii, in addition to publio 
lands for disposal amounting to 1,881,586,970 acres/' 

Avery large and profitable branch of Australian industry js 
f liaip ftirming, ap^ though it may not happen that an extensive 
liade with India will at an'oarly period be created either in vools 
or woollen goods, these articles enter freely into the import trade 
with other countries than England. As with the vines of Aus* 
tralia, so with its flocks, frequent importations from the conti- 
nent of the best vaiieties have led to great improvements in 
the quality of their stock, and there is no doubt that in the pro- 
cess of Acelimatisatiotj, there has been a marked improvement in 
the length and softness of the wool as well as an increase in the 
weight per animal. We may foim some tolerably clear idea 
of the rate of increase in pastoral products, when we know 
that in the older colony of New South Wales iu 1881, the 
^^ggregate value of shipments of wool, tallow, hides, meats and 
live stock was neaily nine millions steiling, or two and a half 
millions increase over the figures for 1871, the value of the 
local consumption of these, which was veiy considerable, being of 
course omitted. • 

The manufactuie of cloths, tweeds and blankets is being 
steadily developed, and at the last Sydney Industrial Exhibition, 
first class awards were given for some of these goods. In a 
country where cattle breeding is carried on upon a large scale, it is 
not surprising that the manufacture of leather and the industries 
in connection therewith should provide employment for about seven 
thousand hands, and that the trade in these goods to other colo- 
nies should iu J8S2 have amounted to the value of eC’191*,051. 

The geographical position of Tasmania gives it a salubiity and 
coolness not to be found iu the other colonics^ and renders that 
country specially adapted for cattle and sheep breeding and it is 
from the magnificent farms in that most southern of the Australian 
colonies that the finest stud animals ere provided. It is here that 
India will find in the future the great field of supply for cavalry 
horses, and here are to he met animals whose features of excellence 
consist in that massiveuess uf form and muscular development and 
hardiness of constitution which cannot be brought out to the 
fiame perfection in the Dorthe|| climates of continental Australia. 
G'he stud sheep of Tasmania Tealise exceedingly high prices in 
the Victorian and New South Wales marjeets. In the Tasmanian 
JSand-bouk" we read, that a year two ago a famoiip Merino 
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ram — Sir Thomas 1st— was sold by auction in Melbourne for 
860 gniueas, aud not long afterwards bis son — Sir Thomas 2nd 
— realised 600 guineas. Last year a Tasmanian ram brought 
500 guineas at the Melbourne sales, and the general stud shee^ 
ofieied realised various prices from 300 guineas to 600 guineas. 

Tasmania is essentially a pastoral country : its manufacturesiare 
5pw and not of much importance. In the •colony of Victoria, 
however, the reverse is the case, and, as we in the c^t 
which contained the exhibits from that colony, there were manu*- 
factured articles shewing a high degree of excellence and admir- 
able finish. The total number of manufactories in the countiy is 
2,488, of which 1,146 use steam-engines, the total horse-power 
of which is 15,033. They employ 43,209 hands, and the approx*- 
imate total value of lands, buildings, machinesy and plant is 
£8,044,296. 

Nor is New South Wales behind its younger oojipny in the ex- 
tent and value of its manufactures, as we saw by the excellent show 
made of their products in the Colonial Court. We find that in 
tlie year 1881 there were, in connection with agricultural matters, 
178 establishments, employing 3,371 hands ^ working on raw 
materials the production of the pastoral interest, 331 establish- 
ments, employing 3,380 hands; manufacture of food of which 
the raw material is not the produce of agriculture and of articles 
of drink, &c., 316 establishments, employing 2,237 hands ; build-* 
iiig materials and plastic manufactories, 941 establishments, 
employing 6,689 hands ; machine manufactories, brass, lead, and 
iron works, 204 establishments, employing 3,142 hands ; miscel- 
laneous works and manufactories, 1,066 establishments, employ- 
ing 13,844 hands. At the close of the year 1881 there were in 
operation in New South Wales 166 mills for grinding and dress- 
ing grain, employing 3,025 horse-power, 403 stones, and 703 
iiauds. *With an abundant supply of the finest wheat produce^l In 
the north, it will be readily understood that the southern colonies 
are able to manufacture biscuits of the most excellent quality : 
tliose sent out by the Melbourne firms are to our taste preferable 
to the make of the well-known firm of Huntley and Palmer, and 
should be specially acceptable to ludian consumers. ^ 

The two great industries, however, which we believe will form 
the basis of a future important trade between Australia and 
India are those of preserved meats and wines. Copper and tin 
have already assumed large proportions in the customs returns 
relating to Australian trade, and i^the event of a more direct line^ 
of steamers being established thm that xi% Ceylon, there 
be no doubt the trade in these largely consumed metals 
steadily increase. The ^tin of Tasmania and New South Walea 
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is pronounced equal to the best reaching India from the .Straits^ 
•and dA yet the workings of these ores in the ocdoni^s are quite 
in their infancy. A direct line of steamers to Calcutta would so 
iar reduce the charges on those articles, as to enable them to 
compete succesfully with the products of other mines, a result 
which there is very little doubt will be the outcome of the 
Calcnita Exhibition^ 

' I’ossessing as they do such great facilities for the successfdl 
rearing of stocK \>f all descriptions, it can readily be understood 
that the colonies of the South are able to cater for the fbeat 
supply of a largo portion of the world. Great Britain has long 
been an excellent customer for preserved meats, and more recently 
■of carcasses shipped in refrigerating chambers, which have gener- 
ally found a pr^table market. In England, however, these con- 
«igoment9» have to compete with shipments from Canada, the 
Tfnited Slates and South America. The result is that the returns 
are not so remiiherative as might otherwise have been the case : 
were shipments to be made to India, no such competition would 1)6 
■encountered, while, on the other hand, the shorter voyage would 
be in favour of the new enterprise. When we state that meat 
can be placed on board ship by the carcass in refrigerating cham- 
bers for as little as a penny a pounds it only remains to calculate 
the attendant charges of freight, ice-house, laiuling and selling 
in Calcutta, which are not likely to amotgit to more than a hun- 
dred percent on first cost: this calculation would make it ap« 
pear that .the very finest of Australian beef and mutton may 
* be sold here at three pence or thereabouts, and yet leave a sufficient 
{^ofit to the shipper. That there will be some early preju- 
dice against the use of Australian beef and mutton, just as 
there has been in England, we are quite prepared to find. Wq 
know that even domestice servants were for a long time opposed 
>to the use of Australian beef sent home In tins, altliough their 
m&sters and mistresses were consuming it; and to the present 
time this unaccountable prejudice continues, though to a much 
less extent. What may be the opinion of Indian residents in re- 
gard to Australian preserved or frozen meat, has yet to bo ascer^ 
tained ; for, beyond a few isolated cases, no trial has yet been 
^^inade. The first opportunity was anorded after the juries on pre* 
served meats in the Exhibition had completed their comparison 
of the various descriptions presented to them, and even these were 
not on a sufficient scale to determine the feeling, or ratlier the 
taste, of the public in the matter. The question, however, will 
be very much influeuced by tlm matter of price, and so far as frozen 
meat is concerned, there is no doubt that the Australian colonies 
cai^ lay down carcasses at a. lower figure than that at jrliich 
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local aopplies can be procured, and arrangemetits could readily bo 
made to supply AusiraHati meat for the use of the troops, and in 
time, no doubt, the supply of families could be included in the 
business. 

There is a matter connected with the consumption of beef in 
this country which is well Worth the consideration of Qoy^rn- 
ment in its bearing on the agricultural inteuest : we allude to 
the decrease in the herds of the country by murrain and fainip^s, 
whipb, supplemented by« continued daily Slaughter for the 
supply of our households with food, nob only promises to assume 
very serious proportions in time, but is the means of curtail- 
ing the supply of cattle manure already at an exceptionally 
low ebb. The people of this country have been agitating for 
a cessation of slaughter of cows on religious^ grounds: this 
movement might be justified on economic grounds, inasmuch as 
every cow slaughtered for the table is a means of lessening future 
increase in herds already too much reduced in numbers by sick- 
ness and death. The cattle of an agricultural country form a 
very material source of its prosperity, and if our Government 
can be induced to regard ibis question of cattle supply for 
agricultural operations in a proper light, it will lend all the 
encouragement in its power to the liberal importation of 
butchers’ meat from the Southern Colonies as the best means of 
economising the cattle resources of this country. A calculation 
of the number of animals yearly slaughtered for the supply 
of troops alone would, we feel convinced, show some very import- 
ant figures. 

We are without any data in connection with imports of pre- 
served meats into British India, but, no doubt, they are already 
considerable. It is not our object, however, to look to supplant- 
ing such supplies by imports from Australia: there are never- 
theless ether articles drawn, to a great extent, from foreign 
sources, which might readily be taken from the colonies. 

The following are some of the imports to which we allude, 
shewing what the extent of these were from all countries in 
1880 - 81 , and what proportion of the total was drawn from the 
Australian Colonies : — c 



I mjiorts inio India In 1880-81 
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From all 


From 



CoantriM, 

Austtalia, 

Coal 

••4 tons 

712,320 ... 

tons 

^948 

Horses 

... 

3>47i; ... 

No. 

J,9W 

'Wines 

••• ».» gAiro, 

480,963 

gall*. 

2,850 ^ 

Butter and Cheese 

••• ••• lbs. 

669.161 ... 


14,938 

Copper 

••• ( ••• tons 

4,927 ... 

ton. 


Bonp 

• M Owts, 

24,565 .;. 

■C^ 

>84 

r reserved fruits and vegetables,, , jC 

487*980 f^.;. 

A -.i 

107 
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Imports into India in 1880-81 — (Conttaued.) 


From all From 

Cooiitrlas. AttstnUia. 


‘ Wool 
Tin 

Bacon and Ham 
Boots and Shoes 
Saddlery 


fta 87,2731 

tons. 1,544 

lbs 593,681 ^ 
£ 49,967 

£ 25,376, 


nil. 


!^u8tralia woifld have qo difficulty is providing all the coal, 
copper and tin required by India, and ten times the number of 
horses at present imported into the country if needed. Her 
means of supplying farm and dairy produce are almost boundless, 
for her flocks and herds are ever on the increase. We read in 


the official h^dbook for New South Wales that ‘‘All the 
frvAts ofm nortnern and southern Europe are grown with success. 
The orange is cultivated most extensively, the area so planted 
being 6,7164 ^<3res in 1882*3, while the fruit gathered amounted 
to 4,978,829 'dozens. As many as 10,000 oranges have been 
obtained from individual trees. Otanges are largely exported 
to the neighbouring Colonies, and many proprietors of orangeries, 
who began life in a very small way, have realized a fortune. The 
olive, caper, fig, strawberry, raspberry, gooseberry, currant, custard- 
apple, guava, banana, arachis nut, almond, passion-fruit, loqiiat, 
quince, plum, nectarine, pear, apple, and peach, all thrive. 
Gardena and orchards covered in 1882-3 an area of 17,0604 
acres. Fruit is cheap, and is consumed in large quantities by 
all classes. Grapes for table use covered an area of 1,1504 
acres, and the quantity picked was 1,4404 tons. Fortunately 
phylloxera is yet unknown in this Colony.” 


This has reference to but one of the Southern colonies. 
In Victoria and Tasmania fruit is perhaps still more abundant 
an^ of exceeding, size, and exceptionally fine flavor. That fruit 
may be largely imported into India in ice chambers as well ia 
as in the form of preserves and jams, there is no doubt. Mr. 
Bosisto^ in bis Lecture on Australia, said : ^ Dealing witli the 
question of food-supply alone, it well be seen that Australia is 
^ a particularly good position. In the matter of cultivation, 
^uth Australia, with an area of 903,425 square miles, has 24 
millions of acres under crop ; New South Wales, possessing a 
tetritory to. the extent of 309,175 square miles, has 733,528 
acres ; while Victoria, with 87,884 square miles, has no less than 
24 millions of acres in cultivation. In respect to wheat and 
other cereals, we can hardly expect to supply lodi^ herself a 
great grain-productog country, but such commodities as sugar, 
Sooiy tak wines can be furnished to* any extent. ” He 
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<m to say in regard to other industries of this oolony, (and 
his remarks are equally applicable to New South Wales and South 
Australia)-—** Her manufactures are extensive, full of the latest 
macliine improvements : her artisans do not lack either know-c 
ledge, intelligence, or industry : her merchants and commercial 
men will bear comparison for upright conduct, strict prolixity 
and liberal considerations in all business relations with any 
elsewhere. The yearly increasing magnitude of her resouripes, 
both in raw materials aad manufactured gOdds, gives her the 
power to go outside and enter into the other maikets. Her rise 
and progress during the past three * decades ’ have been not only 
rapid, but her people are settled and fixed ; no desire to seek 
* fresh fields or pastures new ; ^ the sequence follows — her 
industries and manufactures are firmly established, there is no 
desire therefore to keep her peoples' industrial labour confined 
within the radius of the Australian group; for, notwithstanding 
the variations of the tariff of the several Oolonies, and the prin- 
ciples which have guided each one in its separate policy, yet each 
is fully alive to the value and to the necessity of opening up 
fnaikets in other countries for the disposal of their products and 
manufaclures." 

Ill regard to one industry alone, that of leather, the colonies 
have made great and rapid strides ; their supplies of hides are 
necessarily veiy large, and of fine quality, and they have secured 
the services of some of the best workmen from Europe. To 
an unprofessional eye the boots, shoes, portmanteaux, dressing 
eases, &c., shewn amongst the Australian exhibits would bear* 
comparison with similar articles from England and were, no doubt, 
scarcely inferior to them in make and quite equal in material* 
W-ere proof of this needed, it would be found in the number of first 
class awards obtained, not merely for wines and agricultural and food 
products, 4)ut for a variety of manufactured articl^. In the depart- 
ment of printing and binding a gold medal attested the excellence of 
the work performd by the Governmeut printer in Sydney. 

Vine cultivation and wine-making are now. settled and largely 
encouraged industries in the Southern Colonies, one colony 
alone producing as much Tyine as India imports from all parts 
of the world. Nor is it in only one or two descriptions of wines th&t 
Australian vlgnerons have distingushed themselves, for we find in the 
Australian courts of the Calcutta Exhibition ** wines light and dry, 
fruity and full-bodied, sparkling and clear, bouquets delicate and 
rich : there are at least over seventy exhibitors: the lists of wines ja 
the different catalogues of the several Courts contain burgundy^ 
claret, chasselas, beriQjitsg^r reisliug, sauterne^ sauvignoQ^.Aeek, 
muscatel, mataro, PeSto Ximines, pbrt^ sherry, and not 
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the least, champagne/"* Throughout the colonies the annaal pro^ 
ductioa of wine cannot now be less than a million and a half 
gallons. 

* Recalling the fact that the wines of Australia haTe passed through 
one of the most trying ordeals possible, viz,^ the test of oompeti* 
tioa at the wine exhibition of Bordeaux, in 1882, and that thej 
came out with a vejry high etilogium on their character and quality^ 
it cannot fail toj^e conceded that the vignerons of those colonies 
deserve the utmost credit for their effoits in wine-making. •The 
Bordeaux judges pronounced the wines shown on that occasion 
far superior to those usually met with in Europe, although not 
equal in quality to the superior vintages of France. With a 
little longer experience in regaid to the blending of vine products, 
with a little inore attention to some minor details in the manage- 
ment of their wines dmiug the various processes, it is thought 
that the winq^growers of the Southern Colonics will befoie long 
take a very l^h position in the maikets of the world. 

In tho official handbook for New South Wales we are re- 
minded that The judges of wine at the late Sydney Inter- 
national Exhibition, consisting of lepresentatives from eveiy 
wine-producing country in the world, recoided a unanimous 
opinion to the effect that Austalian wines are^ on the whole, 
excellent in quality, and destined to enter into successful com- 
petition in the markets of Eutope. One of the judges com- 
pared the Yalleys of the Hunter and the Fateison with those 
of the Gimnde and the Garonne, fiom which the best French 
'wines are obtained, stating that as the climate and soil of the 
former aie both favourable to wine production, the wines made 
in the Colony will every year become more like the celebrated 
vintages of France. The yield of wine has averaged from 
100 gallons to 700 gallons per acre, though certain kinds of 
grapes have produced over 1,000 gallons per acre. The area 
of land occupied by vines in 1882 was 4,448 acres ; the quantity 
of wine pi educed from 26,281 acres being 543,596 gallons, and 
of brandy 3,522 gallons/’ 

That Australia can supply good and pure wines at a low cost 
suitable for consumption in India, we have full proof in the ex- 
cellence and cheapness of its clarets, hermitages, reislings, sauternes 
and hocks, the best of which are to be had of mature age at 
four rupees the gallon ; while more ordinary kinds are obtain- 
able at half that figuie. Whether it is good policy on the part 
of Australian vignerons to multiply the varieties of their wmes in 
preference to aiming at the production of sT fewer number of quali- 
ties may be open to qiipstio p. It does not follow that their soil 

* Lecture by J. 4P8itfto. 
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aud climate are equally favourable for every description, even 
through the produce of special vines brought from their respec* 
live homes in France, Germany or Spain, where wine-makers con*- 
fine their attention to the cultivation of vines found to be tnost^ 
suited to their localities. It may perhaps ultimately come to this in 
Australia. 

Looking at these colonies as a home for retired Indian civil and 
military oflBcers, the climate of the Great South Laud fojma 
an important element in our consideration, for‘'i{ is not enough 
that the cost of living is low, and the means for educating 
children ample. As a matter of fact, the climate of the colo- 
nies is most favourable to human life. We have long known 
that in tlio hush the traveller could sleep out in the open with 
impunity ; Mr. Bosisto, of Victoria, in the lectv-re he recently 
delivered, infoims us that this is due to the presence<nf a plant 
peculiarly Australian. It belongs to the natural order Myrtacese, 
and is altogether distinct from any other tribe, 'f'his is the gum 
tree or eucalyptus, comprising about a hundred and fifty distinct 
species, aud forming four-fifths of the vegetation of that island 
continent. Everywhere they are to be found : on hills, in open 
plains, in creeks, often attaining an altitude of four hundred feet. 
As the discoverer of the many valuable properties contained in 
the leaves of this tree, Mr. Bosisto is well qualified to speak of their 
great value : — he says i “most of the leaves of the different species 
are full of oil-cells visible to the naked eye. The leaves have sto- 
mata, or breathing pores on each side, and the petiole, or leaf- 
stalk, performs an interesting action by turning one side or the 
^ other constantly to the direct rays of the sun, or, if these are ob- 
structed by cloud or by night, to the warm currents of air existing. 
Under this operation a continued leaf action of absorption and ex- 
halation is going on. The leaves of these trees are very abundant ; 
and in every oue liuudred pounds of leaves in the chief species, 60 
ounces, or three imperial pints of a pure volatile oil is obtained; 
other kinds give less in quantity, but the average may be given at 
20 ounces. Owing to this leaf action in the air, there is a daily 
giving off of an enormous amount of this volatile vapour through- 
out a large portion of Australia. Tlie forests of Australia are full 
of this aromatising odour, and it is felt by every one travelling ilfi 
the hush ; the chemical effect of all this is, that there is set up a 
continued supply of ozone which leads to a healthy and vigorous, 
atmosphere. Taking these things into considemiion, it is not 
cult to form the belief that Australia, as a whole, has the 
climate in the world/' ‘ 

It may be worth while for the colonists to pause in the wholesale 
deslrucliou of these splendid timbei* producers, and take some steps 
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for the planting of young trees to replace the health-givers that 
are daily being removed from the face of the country, as exten- 
sive denudation might result inimtcaliy to the salubrity of these 
eolonies. The Victorian Court of the Calcutta Exhibition contain- 
ed some most interesting exhibits of medicinal preparations from 
this valuable tribe of trees the properries of which are now well 
est^dished and recognized by medical pnictitiouers in all parts 
of the eWorld. The*se comprise remedial agents for both iut^- 
naPaud external* itse. • 

Having noticed the principal articles of Australian produce 
suitable for an Indian trade, we may turn to those products of 
tins country of which the Australian colonii^s are consumers, with 
a view to learn the prospects of an export trade hence to the 
South. "We fine! the following as the values of Indian produce en- 
tered at 4he ^storn Houso ns shipped to Australian ports, in 
the two periods indicated below 


Onnny Bagfl, p6wer-Iooin>mad6 

1877-8 

230,772 


£ 

1880-1 

251,129 

baud made 

8,716 

•ss 

ti 

9,981 

Jute, raw 

11,893 

• •• 

f§ 

7,893 

Kice 

30,038 


M 

44,318 

Castor Oil 

46,801 


ff 

56,763 

Coffee* 

11, ‘291 


ff 

7,047 

42,992 

Tea 

1,942 

• •• 

99 

These are the articles hitherto 

shipped 

to the 

Australian 

colonies, but there sltould be, we 

are confident. 

a 

considerable 


demand fortmany other goods and wares, the produce of Upper 
•India. The art-ware, rugs, embroidery, and even much of the 
ordinary matting produced in such quantity and so cheaply in 
the North-West Provinces, would all find a market down South, 
and though sucii merchandise might not at first come up to a 
large amount, it wotdd help to build up a trade in the future 
that, would be beneficial to both conn tries. • 

Tea is an article capable of great things in the future. The 
demand for it has much increased since the year of the Melbourne 
Exhibition, and though the results of the trario have not been 
quite satisfactory, it is believed that if smaller packages were 
resorted to, it would find more favour amongst the class of tiaders 
Oho could do most to extend its consumption. Surely Indian 
tea should find favour in preference to the low qualities shipped 
to Australia from the ports of China. Cofft-e appears to be 
. taken chiefly from Java, but this article of produce might go 
down from India in far larger quantities with the aid of direct 
steam communicati(m. • 

This que.stion bring.s us to the consideration of the highly 
important subject which is dbw engaging much attention in 
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ilie coIoDied down south — the great need which exists for a line 
of steamers to ply between the Australian ports and India without 
shifting cargo. It is felt that so long as goods from and to 
Australia have to be lauded at Coloml^ and to be re-shipped On 
other vessels, with a delay of from ten to fourteen days and fre- 
quently much more, it is raiti to look for any material iDc;;ease 
ill the trade between these two points. Full cargoes may not be 
at once forthciiining both ways, but we feel tPbnfident that be- 
forq a few years have elapsed, such a tradh 'will assume im- 
portant dimensions. That the colonists are confident of this, 
we may take for granted from the action of the Sydney and 
other comuuninea in having already formed a ComiKiny for the 
purpose of opening a direct trade with India. This it is proposed 
to do by means of steamers to leave every moa^.h from Sydi^ey, 
proceeding south viA Melbourne and Adelaide, thencerto Ce3don 
and Madras, wliore it is believed a certain amount of cargo and 
passengers would bo obtainable, and so on to Cafcutta. The re- 
nun voyage would be also by way of Madras and Ceylon, but from 
the latter poit the steamers would proceed to Singapore and Bata- 
via viA Torres Straits to Brisbane and Sydney. A communication 
lias been made by the promoters of this scheme to the* various 
Chambers of Commerce in the East, with the view of ascertaining 
what amount of support may be looked for in regard to shares as 
well as in the businesr to he found for such a line of steamers. It 
is probable that the task of floating this company will mainly 
devolve upou the Colonics who possess the nece.ssary energy and 
capital for the purpose. In the Presidency ciUes of India so 
much capital has been invested in local undertakings, and the 
financial operations of the Government have caused such a 
stringency in the money market, that little aid can be reckoned upon 
in those quarters, however sanguine Calcutta mercliauts and plan- 
ters may* be as to the results of such an enterprise ns the pro- 
posed company. That it will be floated and that it will prove 
a success, can hardly be doubted by those who know the energy 
which the colonists of Australia bring to bear upon every enterprise 
they take in hand, and how much there is of trade for future 
mutual development 

The intercourse of British India with the Colonies, takiiTg 
its produce and providing labour for its surplus population, has* 
grown during the last decade to important >proportious. Ceyloa 
was the first of these to employ Indian coolies in the cultir 
▼Htion of its plantations, though long prior to that date (1837) 
rice, curry stuffs and native cloths had been taken to the spicy 
island in quantities. The importation of rice into Ceylon has 
gvowu to about six luUlions of I bushels, tiotwithsiemdiog * the 
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efforts of the local Qovernment to render the colony indepen- 
dent of foreign food supply, by the encouragement of irrigation 
workS| on which large sums have been expended and often 
with good resultSL The total value of Indian imports forms an im- 
portant feature of the connection which has so long existed 
between the island and the neighbouring continent. : scarcely less 
important from another point of view is the employment given 
to cooljes from the Madras Presidency by the coffee, tea and 
cocoa planters of Ceylon, as may be ^ seen by official documents 
published from time to time. Emigration, indeed, to British 
and foreign colonies is a means of providing many thousands of 
the spare populations of India with profitable employment, 
and of enabling them to bring back to their native land, after 
a lapse of yea{ 3 , sums of money the result of savings sufficient 
to enable them to settle on land as prosperous cultivators. 

The Lieutenant-Oovernor of Bengal in reviewing the state 
of emigration fbr 1882 ^marks on the great difference in the 
savings of returned coolils from British and Foreign Colonies, 

It appears from the rj^poTi in question that tlie 1,501 who 
returned during the yesj from Demerara, brought back with 
them Rs. 3,54,898, which comes to an average of Rs. 236 per 
head. The savings of the 74 returned emigrants from Natal 
amounted to Rs. 8,846, which gives an average of Rs. 119. The 
smallest aggregate savings made in any colony were those 
made by the 71 coolies who returned from St. Vincent ; their 
balance at the bankers amounted to Rs. 6,832, or Rs. 96 per 
man. In comparison with these figures we find the following 
was the state of things as regards the three French colonies 
of Martinique, Guadaloupe and Reunion, from which emigrants • 
'-eturned to India during the year. From Martinique there 
c‘ame back 46 coolies, who brought with them Rs. 2,720, that 
" Is, an average of Rs. 59: from Guadaloupe there returned 169 
cooties with Rs. l0,000, also an average of Rs. 59: and from 
Reunion 37 coolies with 1,475, an average of Rs. 39 per man. 
These figures show that tlio emigrants to Demerara had the 
chance of coming back to India with nearly *four times the 
savings of emigrants to Guadaloupe or Martinique, and the 
dfaiigrants to St. Vincent with nearly twice as much. 

The circumstances under which emigratiou to Ceylon is carried 
on renders it somewhat difficult to ascertain the precise 
savings of the Tamil labourers remitted to their families or 
brought back with them on their persons, as the journey 
is so easy that many of them retivn to the mainland 
whence they went at all seasons of the year. It was ascer- 
tained, however, that during th4 year 1882 there were remitted 
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from Ceylon by Government money orders not less than Rs,, 
250,000, a sure and certain proof of tfieir good employment and 
fair treatment in that island, where the happiest relations have 
always prevailed between the planters and their coolies. « 

If the specimens of produce in the Ceylon, Mauritius, Singapore 
and British Guiana Courts of the Exhibition were not of gveat 
extent or variety, the planters of those colonip have at any rate 
stiewn much care in the selection of their exhibits, the excellence 
of which has been attestecL by the verdict of ^jddges in the dif- 
ferent classes. The coffee, spices, cocoa and oils from Ceylon 
have obtained a larger proportion of first class certificates than 
have been awarded any other country or colony, in proportion 
to the number of their exhibits ; whilst Mauritius and the Straits 
Settlements have fully maintained their old repuiie as producing 
countries. ^ ^ 

In the official handbook to the British Guiana Court, we 
find the following remarks on the subject of refurn coolies and 
their well earned savings: ^^The political economist, who sees 
the return ships carrying back to Calcutta the well seasoned hands 
with the large snms of money and jewellery, cannot but feel 
a pang to see this transfer of wealth and man-power from a 
new country with only three inhabitants to the square mile, 
to a country which is notoriously over populated. This feeling 
is natural enough on fthe part of the Demerara colonists, but 
the Indian authorities cannot fail to regard with satisfaction the 
investment of this returned capital and labour iurtbe soil of 
India. To the island of Ceylon the emigration is entirely voluu-- 
tary. Tamil coolies with their wives and children flock over 
unsought and unaided, certain of finding employment, and knowing 
well the care that is bestowed upon them in times of sick- 
ness as well as in health. A costly staff of medical attendants and 
well found hospitals are at their service in any emergency, and so 
well are they located, that many thousands of them have perma- 
nently settled in the country as cultivators of the soil on their 
own account in the enjoyment of a permanent prosperity. 

It is clear that the exchange of labour and produce in some 
instances, and of labour alon^ in others, between India and the 
Colonies of Great Britain, is productive of untnixed good, and 
in this view the Indian authorities will act wisely in encouraging 
emigration to the Straits Settlements, Fiji, Perak and Queensland, 
In the latter colony, where the sugar industry is attaining such 
large proportions, the services of coolies from the Madras Presi- 
dency would be of the*utmost benefit to both countries, and at the 
same time help to draw closer the ties which exist between the 
colonists of the Great Sbuth and the people of this countr^^ ^ 
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a consummation in which we are all deeply interested. That 
the iBoutheni colonies will before long form one great and power- 
ful Federation there can l)e no donbt. A still more extensive and 
•powerful Federation between the eastern and southern depen- 
dencies of Great Britain looms in the future. The day will 
cog^e. when England's Indian possessions, powerful in their new 
developments, and^the Australian federation will become united 
ns a great federar power available in any time of England’s 
need, and togeflier form a bulwark (^gainst the common enemies 
of the parent State, rejoicing in the work and proud of the difty. 

John 



Art. VIII.— the PRI HITIVE PHILOSOPHY OF FI RE. , 

T he previous article was on fire^makiog as a test of race. 

We there attempted to show that resemblances in. the 
lupdes of kindling new fire, such as were praqtised of old among 
the so-called Aryan nations, cannot be alleged in proof of ^etlpii* 
cal i^elationship, but sprang out of certain fundamental instincts 
common to mankind at large. Our object in the present article 
is to apply the same line of argument to the opinions which 
have been held regarding the nature and functions of the 
element itself. We hope to be able to show, that the unani- 
mity which has prevailed on these points among nations alleged to 
be Aryan is not, as some maintain, the relic of an old* tradition 
peculiar to the first inhabitants of the Ozus, bu^ the outcome 
of a primitive philosophy, in which all nations, Aryan and 
non-Aryan alike, have had an equal degree of share. 

The main headings, under which it is proposed to describe 
the old philosophy of fire, are the following : — 

(1.) Fire as the soul or life of animals and plants and of 
the entire universe ; 

(2.) As the symbol and safeguard of the collective life 
of tribes or st&tes ; 

(3.) As the source of health and purity to persons and 
things ; 

(4.) As the abode and characteristic of gods and godlike 
men. 

It must be premised, however, that in the consideration of 
these subjects fire cannot be dissociated from the sun, its great 
store housq and representative unit in the upper world. The 
descent of fire from the sky is the burden 6f many of the 
myths by which savage and barbarous races have explained 
to their own minds the origin of earthly flames. The Natchez 
of the New World have (or had till lately) a perpetnar fire, 
which their lawgiver, the Sun himself, brought down with him ' 
(as they believed) from his bwn celestial sphere.* In every* 
form of Sun-worship fire is almost the only medium through 
which offerings are made, and the chief symtol *o which prayers 
are addressed. The Vedic hymns, the most ancient extant poetry 
of the Hindus, expressly tell us that Agni (fire) has three 
separate existences, — as .the sun in heaven, as lightning in the 

* Onat Dutrtt of AnurieOt by Abb6 lEm. Domenecb, Vol. tl, p. 419: 
edit. 1800. • 
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atmosphere/aud as ordinary fire on the earth. In the younger 
Edda, the hearth-fire is called the suu in the house ; and lu 
most literatures the sun is spoken of as the central hearth of 
• the world. So when men had found out the method of making 
fire by the concentration of the solar rays, this only verified what 
ha^ long been instinctively felt, that the i^ame fire burns in the 
humblest hut and in the highest sky. 

1 . 

• 

. To us, as to the ancestors of mankind in the rediotest 
pLiSt, religion is or aims at becoming an explanation of the 
universe. One of the first great problems which the fathers 
of speculation attempted to solve was the mystery of generation 
and creation ^aud the almost universal answer given to the 
quebtioQ 4was that fire is the element which constitutes the essence 
of life and animates the entire fabric of nature. This doctrino, 
though It ha^ become a commonplace in our own day^ was a 
less obvious fact to primiiive men ; and it is the foundation of 
luust of the other tlieories which have been bold in counectioa 
with the philosophy of fire. In the Yedic hymns, sung by the 
old sages of India some 4,000 years ago, the expre ssion of this 
belief is very abundant and distinct. Fire or heat under the 
name of Agni, (the Fire-god in its widest sense,) is said to be 
the life of plants, and of all that flies, wi^lks, stands, or moves 
{liig Veduy X, 88, 4 — 10). In the character of the two 
Asviiis, the twin deities of dawn, the Firc-god is said to place the 
' germ of reproduction in all creatures {Rig Veda, I, 157, 5). In 
the character of Surya, the sun, he is the Atman, “ the soul 
or animating principle of all things moving and stationary,’* 
(Rig Veda^ VII, 60, 2). As Savitri, another deity of the sun, 
lie is ** the generator, tlie lord of vivifying power, and puts ou 
all forms, that js, manifests himself in eveiy kind of living form, 
being himself formless (Rig Veda, V, 81, 5). As Phshan, a deity 
presiding over rain ai:d sunshine, he is '* the nourisher,^' the 
leedor of men, the fertilizer of fields, and rquItipUer of flocks 
: (Rig Veda, V^SS, 1). As Indra, the supreme god of the Indian 
sky, he is ’'the eye of all moving ^things,” the lord of lightning, 

* See Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V, p. 206 . The same kind of identi- 
fication was applied to water. Thus iu the Vedio hymns Varuna, “ the 

eDCoropasser,*’ was originally a god of sk;^, and as such the regent of light 
and rain. Gradually he came to be especially regarded as the regent of 
the aerial ocean, which was believed to be a counterpart to the ocean 
below. In the Epic poems (K&mftyana and Mahablifirata), Varaua’s eon- 
nection with the sky has been broken off entirely, and he there figures 
as the god of the lower ocean, • like the Greek Poseidon or the itoman 
Neptune. * 
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and giver of force, energy, and victory to gods and men {Rig 
Fsda, X, 102, 12). In one of the prose legends of the Vedic 

age, Agni, having no settled abode and being troubled where to 

find rest, takes refuge in the human body, and enters into a' 
league with man to reside there as the guardian of his life in 
both worlds ; (Satapatha Brahmana, II, S, 3, 1*) * , • 

Jn the creed and speculations of the ancient Persians, man was 
considered a microcosm, and every element in his compesii^on 
was supposed to have come from a similar element in the uni- 
verse, to which it was to return at the time of death, and from 
which it was to be again restored at the general resurrection of 
the dead At that time men will demand the bone from the 
spirit of earth, the blood from the water, the hair from the 
plants, and the life from fire*’ In the VendtdAdy — the oldest 
extant liturgy of tlie same people, — it was specially revealed by 
the supremo being (A hnra Mazda) to his great bi^h priest and 
exponent (Spitarna Zarathrasta) that fire kills no man ; for 
it was not the fire that killed, but the will of Destiny. In the 
Bundahis, or traditional history of the creation, we are told that 
from the beginning there were five different kinds of fire - 

the fire which shoots up before Ahura Mazda, the lord ; the 
fire which is in the bodies of men and animals ; the fire 
whicli is in plants ; the fire Yazist, which is in a cloud and 
stands opposed to the demon in conilict ; and the fire 
Spenist wiiich they keep in use in the world.’* The first (as 
the text goes on to say,) is fire only in its purest and most 
spiritual state, — a fire such as is seen by men only with the 
eye of faith : the second (animal fire) consumes both food and 
‘water ; the third (plant fire) consumes water only ; the fourth 
(lightning) consumes neither food nor water; the fifth and last 
(l arthly fire) consumes food (fuel) only. The business of the 
tliird fire which is called the "Good-diffuser ” is said to consist "in 
the digestion of the food, the sleeping of the body, and the 
biighteiiirig of the eyes.”'(’ 

* These quotations are all collected from different parts of Vol. V., Muir's 
Sanskrit Texts, In this great work the author's plan is simply to ana- 
lyse the contents of the Vedas (ind present them to the reader in ^ 
condensed and c<»nveuient form, leaving him for the most part to draw 
his own conclusions. 1 am myself therefore responsible for the inter- 
pretation given in the text, by which life-giving properties are ascribed 
to the various Sky-gods in virtue of their implied connection with Agni 
the Fire-god. 

t The first quotation is from Bundahis, XXX, fi {Sacred Boohs of the 
East^ Vol, V, p. 123), The second is from Vendtddd, Fargard V, 33, 
{Sacred Books^ vol. IV. p. 51), The third is from Bundahis, Chap. XVI 1, 
I, (Vol. V, pp. 61-2). The fpurth is frofi Bundahis^ (^hap. XL 3, (Vol. V, 

pp, ‘ » r , > > \ 
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If fire is Che element hy which life is diffused through the 
l)odily frame, the eye is the organ in which the eicpression of 
life is centered. In Japan, there is a god named Fudo» who 
has the reputation of giving sight to the blind ; and his effigy 
has been described by an eye-witness as that of a “ flame-sur- 
roueded idol/’ In Tartar legends horses of divine extraction are 
eaid to make the cocks nudt like wax, by simply looking at 
the^. •In Hindu legend, K&niadeva^ the god of love, was re- 
duced to ashes by & flash of* angry Are darted from the cei^tral 
eye of tlie three-eyed Shiva. By the opening of the saute eye, 
it is said that the world will some day be destroyed with fire.* 
In the poetic Ecida “ firo gleams forth from the eyes of 
Brynhild, when she beholds the wounds of Sigurd,** her slaughtered 
warrior, When»«the life-flame has become extinct, it is in the 
cold and fited eye of the dead that the death-demon takes up 
his seat. The ^ re-appearance of the dead Samuel before the 
affrighted Saul is thus described by an English poet 

Earth yawned ; he stood the centre of a cloud ; 

Light changed its hue retiring from Ida shroud. 

Death stood all glassy in his fixed eye ; 

His baud was withered aud his veins were dry. 

B}/ron*s Jlebreto Melodies, 

In the mythology of the Greeks, Proinethous, who stole fire 
from the sky, was sometimes regarded tiot merely as the bene- 
factor but also as the creator of mankind. As such he is 
said to iiaye moulded figiircs of clay after his own image, and 
then to have {^ut into them the spark of life, which became 
hereditary in their offspring. The ancient physiology, both in 
Greece and Rome, was summed up in the saying, corpus eat * 
terra^ anima eat ignis. In the legends of ancient Rome it was 
said that Servius Tullius, one of the seven kings, had no earthly 
father, but was jirocreated by the household gods out of the 
fire* of the hearth. The sentiment which dictated this legend was 
displayed much more forcibly in actual custom. In the bouse 

* The allui^ion to the •jA]>ane»e Fudo is tnkeu from Unbeaten Tracis 
•/apttVi. Vol. 1, lictter 32. p. 353, hy Miss Arabella Bird; Loiidou, i881. 
Vhe alludiou to Tartar horses is itom Elicyc}, Oih edition, Article 

oil Fire, note. 'I'he legend of the coiuhu-tion nf Kama-]L)jiX« is told iu 
R&m&yana, Book 1, near the t^nd. In Htitupaiha Ihdhinuuu^ ' 6, 13, 

it is said that at the dissolution of the body, when the \ ' ul parts of 
the organism are dispersed to 1 heir appropriate elements, tli fo letiirua 
to the sun. Tn the Vendiddd Fargard, Y, 13, it is directed ^ th(^. dead 

shall be laid in the Dakina, or burial tower, with his eyei toward the 
“sun.” In Fiato*8 Republic^ VI, 18, it ia sold : 1 regard ths «.ye as poss- 

easing more affinity to the sun than any other organ'* For the Norse 
}egeud, <e<; Thorpe’s Fdda, Ft. II, p.i93. * 
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of every citizen in Greek or Koinnn sUtos the hearth was an 
altar, iipoti wliioh a fire, dedicated to tlie souls of ancestors (the 
Lares or household gods, as they were usually called), was kept 
coiifitai.tly buruing. This fire was never allowed to go out, sa 
long as a sou was horn in each succtssive generation, wlio could 
perlorru the usual riles before the sacred Same. The exiipcjion 
of the hearth implied the extinction of the household. The 
meals of the family were religious acts ; for the first niv-sel of 
ever^ feast was giv»^ri to .Hestia, ths goddcss'oV the heart h,*and 
no outsider except the honouivd guesr-friend was allowed to he 
present, at such times. {Similarly the Timgu?:, Mcmgol, and 
Turki hordes in Ckmtral and Norihern Asia, will not, commence 
a meal without first. Ihnnving a morsel on the hearth as an ofter- 
ing to the lifo-god of the house. In West dj^lrica, it is the 
custom to <]e(li(‘ate the hut to the fire-ferish. For tl«s purpose 
an altar is erected within ; ofieiings are thrown upon the flame, 
and prayers are addressed to it that it may there as 

tho guaidiau of tin* hou<e. It was declared hv an Ojihway propliet 
to liis fellow-tribesmen : — Know yc that (lie fire in your 
huts and the life iu yotir bodies are one and the same thing.'* 
In the same tribe, whenever a new-born child is brought into the 
house, a new fire is lighted. Tlie very same custom exists among 
the llasutos of South Africa. 'J’lio new fire ihus lighted indicates 
the new life impoitctl into the liousehold, ami the lighting of 
such fires is considered to be conducive to the child's health and 
longevity.* 

Fire being the essence of life, death has been described as the 
going out. of aflame. The deatli of 1 )asai at lia, the father of the 
renowned Jhima, is thus related by llio Hindu ]>oet : ‘‘When all 
“capacitie.s for enjoyment had been coiisunmd, his life-flame 
“ went out, as the flame of a lamp expires in the morning when 
“ its oil has ])eon spent.’' f Put out the Iiglit. and then put 
out tlio liglit," was the exclamation of Othello, as he extinguished 
the candle iu Desdemoua's chamber, so as to darken his soul 
to extinguish the life of Desdcmoiia herself. J But words, which 

♦ The Mongol custom is alliid(^d to in Tylor^e Primitive Culture, Vol. U, 
p, 254; edit. 1871 ; and tho custom of West Africa iu p. 253. The Oiibway 
custom is described ill Crmi^ .4 jwericrt, hy Abl^6 Em. Domenech, 

Vol. 11, |>, 376; and the llaMito in Casidis’ p. 267. 'rhe 

eaying (»f the Ojihway prophet is quoted from the article on Fire by Elie 
lit'cliis, Juiin/c. iirit 9tli edition. 

t ll(X(fhuv(ni8a, XII, 1, 

X Otlmlio, Act V., tjceiic II, lines 10-14. Compare the exclamatiou of Mac- 
bPih on leceiving news of the Queen’s death; “Out, out, brief candle.” 
Act V, Scene V, line 23. ^ ? 
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were in trod (seed by Shakspeare for the sake of scenic effect, 
describe what really hnppons in every Biirraan’s house wlieiiever 
a death occurs, " When a Biiimau dies/' says the late Captain 
JForbes, “ all the fires in the house are extinjjuislied directly after 
the death, and fresh fire to liijht them with must bo bought 
witji ^soine betel-nut, tobacco, &c."^ At the nuptial coiemonies of 
tlie" Chinese two large candles are kept burning all niglit in the 
weddii^ chamber.* ** Should one or both of them go oRfc 
diTring the ni^ltt, such •au event w;ould indicate tiie premature 
death of one of tbe wedded pair. If the candles sbould Imrn, 
'‘out at about the same time, it is supposed that tiio couple 
“ will die at about the same p^'riod iu the future. Should one 
“ burn much hmger than the other, it is inferred that one will long 
“survive the .gther.” f Tlie word nirhtin (which moans tlte 
going ouUof a flame) became the technical term in the Buddhist 
creed to express salvation ; for salvation in that creed consisted 
iu the final tfxtinctiou of ihe flame of personal existence. The 
churcli of Rome has empl«»yed the same figure, but to typify 
penlirion. lu tlie rites of tliis church the ceremony of j)utting 
out a lighted taper by tlirowing it on the ground symlxdized 
the descent of the condemned sonl into the smoke and daikness 
of elernal death. I'hus when the pivlates of linglaml assembled 
to compel king Henry 111 t(» coiilirm the Gr*‘;it Oliarter, they 
stood around him holding lighted tapor^ iu tlieir In-uids, and 
after denouncing the severest penalties of the chuicli apiinst 
any one who slionbl hereafter violate the Charter, they threw 
tlieir tapers o*n the ground and exclaimed : — “ May tlio soul of 
every one who incurs this sentence so stink and corrupt in 
hell.'’t 

The theory, by which earthly fire was identified with the soul or 
vital principle, was applii-d to the gront luminary of tlui sl<y. In 
thg religion of P^ypt, one of the chief dedties was Ha* who per- 
sonifiCiil the sun, tlio great storcdiou.so of h *avcidy fiiv, fi oni wliicli, 
as from tlic* fire* of ilie Grecian Z**ns all the lesser flanies of heaven 
and eartli were said to (Miianate. J’liere was no idol or malerial image 
of Ra iu tlie great iSuu-ternple at Heliopolis! 'J Iio only vi- 
sible symbol in wliicli ilie life of the world was displayed to 
\hose who visited his temple, was tfie solar disk with tbe IJrcens 
serpent entwined around it and rays of liglit eiioing in human 
hands, one of wliich offers t’ne phallus (the great embhim of 
generative power) to liis worshippers. So, too, the Saxon and 
Norse Sun-god, Frea or Fro, to whose beneficent providence were 

• British Burma. Chap. IV, p 94 : edit. 1878.* 
t Dooiittle’a Social Life of the ^ineee, Cha^. 11, p. (14. edit. 18G8. 
t Hume’s History of Huglaud, itiloco. 
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Msribed the fertiKziDg rains^ the life* giving stinaAkiDe, and the 
biessingA of fraitfutness and peace, was worshipped as the god of 
marriage, aftd represented by a phallus likn the Egyptian Ra. * 
Sotnetimes Ri w^ represented as a hawk or sun-bird, like the 
A< 4 ni Ganitmat of the Indian sky (that ''well-winged celestial bird/’ 
as the Vedas call him\ of the eagle of the Olympian Zeus, pr^tbe^ 
colossal raven of the North American racesy or the red swan 
oV the Ojibways, or that lost and nameless bird of Hebrcs^ my*" 
thology, which “takes tba wings of«tbe mourfing and setS in 
the uttermost parts of the sea,’’ (Psalm CXXXIX, 9). Hence in 
the burial vaults of ancient Egypt, the soul painted on the 
wall as hovering round the mummied form, wliirh it intends to 
reanimate with a second life, is represented as a hawk with human 
head, that is, a miniature sun ilhiininating the ^ody of man. 
Blood is the colour of fire, besides being one of the«chief em- 
bodiments of life ; and hence in the religion of the Sun, blood 
has been one of the chief offerings made by the wofehipper. Thus, 
the native hunting tribes of Brazil paid homage to the sud with 
birds’ feathers smeared with blood, preserving them in their caV>i ns 
as guardians of the family life, and sprinkling them afresh from 
time to time with blood newly offered to the same deity. In 
the temples of Mexico the rising sun was welcomed every morn- 
ing of the year with the blast of trumpets, the smoke of incense, 
and drops of blood dr^wn from one of tho priests’ own ears. 
In New Granada the holiest sacrifice that could be made by the 
priests of the Chibcha tribe was the blood of a pure youth, 
daubed just before daylight on the peak of a mountain, so as to* 
catch the first rays of the newly arisen sun. I In the great 

* The following jKissage is quoted by Mr. Kemble (Saxons in England^ 
Vol. I, Chap Xlf, p. #337), regnrdiiig Fro or Frinco, from nn a'coount mveu by 
Adam of ^Bremen: — *‘'J’ertius (Dcih) est Fricco,. peoem vnlupti^mque 
larijieos mortalibus. Ctijus etiani sinuiiachrum fingmit ihgeuti Priapb.*’ 
in another place, the same Adam writes : Si nuptiec celebraudie sint, sacri- 
ficia ofTerniit Fricooni.*’ 

The snaky and phallic emblems of Ra or Aten-Ba ar^ describsdjn 
pages 163-4 of Teile's History of tho Egypiain Rdigiony Titthner^s edit. 
1BS2. The other sun-gods of Egypt were also symbolised by a phallus ; for 
( bem, see p. 80 and p. 219 ; and for Amun, see p. 149. The same writes 
in p. 114 remarks that every suu-tempie iu Egypt had a phallus made tA 
stone and gilded. 

t Ths Egypt of the Pasty by Mr. Erasmus Wilson, publiafaed Kegan 
Paul k Co., 1861. This author, however is uot entirely responsihle for the 
colouriuff and iuterpretatiou given in the text. See also Tailed ReHgion if 
^ftypUP^T^- 

t These three examples use taken from p. 264-8 of* Tylor’s JVimafiee « 
fVmre,Vol. II, edit. 1871. The iuternretaticA of ^e ' blood offering Is ay ' 
own. 
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national festival that used to be held in Mexico, in {nse^Christiaii 
times^ in honor of the Siin-god (Tezcatlipoea), a beautiful ^uth, 
after being worshipped for one whole year as an ineamation of 
c the sun and an emt>Ietn of his youthful vigour, was aaorifioed by a 
priest dressed in a red or blood-coloured mantle. While the 
yoyt^ was being immolated, his heart still qiiiveriDg with life and 
dripping with blood was held up to the full blaae of the son, af«d 
in thi^ way the soul or life of the youth was rendered back to the 
god who gave The Thugs of India, (a sect of secret mur* 
derers, which has been lately suppressed), kept tbeir dreldfut. 
instrument, the pickaxe, constantly turned towards the west as 
the region of darkness and death ; and the ceremony for coo* 
secrating the pickaxe was declared invalid, if the shadow of any 
living thing fe[U upon it, while the consecrating ceremony was 
being performed, f 

The examples hitherto quoted relate solely to animals and 
plants. But the maxim corpus est terra^ anima eat ignis was 
applied not merely to man himself, but to the entire physical 
universe. Arguing from the analogy of his own organism, man 
was led to regard the world of created things as one vast anirual 
body, which drew life and sustenance from an omnipresent, all*- 
permeating flame. It is common with modem pantiteists and poeta 
to speak vaguely of the soul of nature. But it was more suited 
to the capacities of primitive men to upon some visible 
force or element by which this soul could be defined and realized i 
and the element usually chosen for the puipose was fire. By 
altering a siiTgle word, tite celebrated couplet of Pope can be 
made to express the great piiysical doctrine of antiquity : 

All are but parts of oue stupendous whole, 

Whose body nature is, and fire the soul. 

Tlie leading thought of the Egyptian religion, the point at 
which all its rays converged in one focus of light, was the doctrine 


* Th^ facts here related are given in Prescott's Conquest of Mexico, VoL 
1, p. 63 : edit. 1860. The explanation of the sacrifice is my own. Mr. 
Prescott's own^interpretation is that ** the tragic story^ of this prisoner is 
the type of human destiny, which, brilliant at its commencement, too 
often closes in sorrow and disaster.” As the youth in question was avowed- 
ly au emblem and incarnation of the sue, the worshippers of the sfm-gDd 
ennld scarcely have paid their patron deity a worse compliment. Such aix 
interpretation is not merely antagonistic to tlie very aim and meaning of tba 
SAcrrnCS^ but is Opposed to what Mr. Prescott himself has said in page AS; 
of the satne chapter : “ the highest place in the future world was reserved^ 
as in most warlike nations, for the heroes who fell in batUe, or in saorif^^ 
They passed at once into the presence of the sun, whom they accompanied 
with songs and choral dances, in his bt%ht progress through the heavens.’* 

vf JUuMiratums of ihs' HMorif jmd Fraetiess of the Thuge, p. 46 ; eM. 
London, 1837. 
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of cosmic 6re. " The Ooddess Neith/" says Dr Teile, like all 
the other deities of Northern £gypt» is a personification of the 
heavenly fire She represented the cosmic fire, hidden, in}ste- 
nou6, to which all that is owes its existence.*' The epithets, by* 
which Neith and the other deities oi powers representing the 
soul of nature are commonly described, aie ** the young*o 41 /’ 
*Mord of the long tunes/' the fiist-existmg/' the lord of <Jeu* 
tuples" — all of whicii indicate that the subtle cieative#fiiune 
which animates the body of nature was the^oldesr .uid fust of 
elements. The speculations of the ancient Uiudus bore a close 
resemblance to this doctrine 

In the Vedic hymns Agni is s nd to ha\e stretched out the heaven 
“and the eaith, to have illuminated thepiiineval dukness, to have 
“caused the sun to ascend the sky, to have made th u flies, oi 
“ walks, or st iniU oi moves *** In the old religion of P» ism the 
creation and oKloily ariangoment of the world wefe asciibed to 
Ahura Ma/di, “ the all creative spiiit,” the essence of whose na- 
ture consisted of file and light : — * He first cieated, by means of 
“his own inheieiit file, the multitude of celesinl bodies, and 
“ thiongh his inti licet the good cieatuies, governed h} th© inborn 
“good mind When mj eyes beheld thee, the essence of tiiith, 
“ the creatoi of life, who in ini feats his life in his woiks, then 1 
“ kniw thee to be the priinc\al spirit, thou Mazdi**t file 
called Ash i VahHf\, w^llch specidly upresented the fixity and 
order of the woild, is ]ii\aiiahly spoken of as Ahiita Muzda’s 


• IheHO loinniks into Un» co^nKgoiiic character if Agm hul been writ- 
^ton befou* I hud m<u lUbgtovs vf Jndxa^ l\ A Faith win in < hap 1 
p 10 , has thus de^'Cnhcd the fiinctions if the Vedic A^ni “ IK l>egM« the 
“god*^, opgiinzis the wi)ild, pndiKCs and pitt^erves in iveistl htc, and is in 
“a woiiJ fi p>\\«:i ill the Ytihc co^nio^oin lie la i sort if annna mundi^ 

“ i sukllt piiiicipU pdi'idifi^ ill II It UK,’ &c liubuers OiiMital bti ee, 1882 

The piSHrtge lelihii^j to >ieith is quoted fiom Teile’a History of \h0 
llgypUnn Itel (iiubnet’s edit, 1882), p 206 The othu deities or 
poweis lepKbtnting the cesnne fliroe aie bhu (| p 86, 6) Amiii , ( p )4^ 
160;, Ithfili (pp 91 5), Chmini (n 131) The vaiicnia sun-gods cf 
IK, Osins, Hoiu^, Munt, C hem, bet with their iMpsetKe goitcUsse**, Wm 
all looked upon ah cteati\e powers 

t Quoted fiorii the fourth eection of the first Gftthk Yiiana XXXI in 
Bang’s Essaja on the Parsia, p lol. edit 187fi The name Ahum Mazda 
Las been coil iipted into Oiniurd in Euiopeau books The etymology given 
by Piof Max Mullet detives the name from the two sauskiit words 

which mean the Wise Spirit. Bat the late Dr Hang con- 
sidered this to be a mistake He points out in p 301, note (>), that tbo 
oldest form of the word Mizda was Mai^Ao, which he dqiives from mad^ 
(all), and dAo (creator.) Ueude Mazda solans the all-creator. 
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8on. * The cosmogony of the Norse commenced irith a pin* 
meva] chaos, in which neither earth nor heaven could be distin* 
ju^mshed, and no form of life existed. This was followed by '•a 
"luminous, burning, flaming world situated towards the south,** 
from which a warm breath exhaled, and the first germs of life 
wete* created, f The earliest philosophers of Greece tried one 
element after another in their attempts to hit upon some p|;i- 
moidiftl principle, by which the formation and maintenance of 
the world cotilJ "be expUined. Buh fire, the element chosen by 
Heraclitus, was the one finally accepted by the nation. Aristctle- 
taught that Zeus, the great god of the Greeks, was merely a 
name for Uie fire of the sky ; and this doctrine received after- 
wards a wider extension from the Stoics, who held that 
the world-spirft is a primeval fire, just as the soul of man, which 
is an emanation from it, consists of warm ether.” J The doc- 
trine of a pan '^osmic fire, guided by an indwelling mind, is thus 
stated by Virgil ; — 

Priiioh^io ca>Uim ac terras camposque liquentes 
Lnceiiteinque globutn Luna) Titaniiupio iiMira 
Sniiinig inniH alir, totaiuque iiifuna per artua 
Aleiis agitat inolem et magno ae coipore luiacot. 

IgueiiH eKt nllia vigor et cgcleaiia origo 
8emiuibus<, &c. 

^neid, VI, 724 /. 

The races of North America believed &nd still believe in a 
Great Spy it, Gitclii Maniio, who animates the entire creation, 

. whose voice speaks to them in tlie wind and thunder, whose 
eye shines upon them with his light, whose breath warms 
them with the solar heat, or destroys them with the forest fire# 
Some tribes identify this being with the sun, others with fire ; whiia 
others attempt to conceive him as something more ethereal tliaii 
either. § Tlie natives of Mexico preserved up to the time of the 
Sj^atiish conquest the worship of the Fire-lord, whom they called 
Hue-hue-teotl, “the old-old-god,”— a title which appears to imply 
ti^at they considered fire to be the primeval element and the 
agent flj ' the work of creation; but creative functions were 

« f See, for exampfe, Vendi'dad, FangarckVIlI, d, 5; and 8, 70, Sacred Booke 
of ike 3uti Voi. IV. 

i Mallet's Morihem AntiquitUi, Chap. V, p. 98 : Bohn's edition, 1850. 

% Oxjord E»»ay»,^ 1858. 1 be quotation is from an essay on the Ancient 
Stoics by Sir A lexaiider Grant, p. 95 ; who quotes from Dr. Zeller's Philo^ 
sophv of theGreekn, Vol.lII, pp. 67-122. ^ 

§ See Oreai Dieerte of America^ by Aboo Era. Domeneeb, Vol. II, p. 379. 
.J^oskiePs Indianeof North America^ Part 1, pp.#4 The Great Spirit is 
"acmetitnes conceived under the image ' u gigantic bird, which evidently 
the eon. “ ! 
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d’terwards aHsigaed to ‘reMatlipoo&, the 8un<frod, ’who under 
the patronage of the Afltecs came to be regaraed Aa^the higher 
deity of the two.* A stniilar inference ia auggeited by the 
tiame of another Aticient of Days, Uukul-atikulu, tfae old-ol^ * 
one,” whom tlie South Africans still faintly worship as 
a kind of obsolete Titan, like the Greek Prometheus^ who yras 
oope master of the world, came down to the earth, and pot 
the first life-flame into forms of clay, f Fire-worship • a 
purely pantheistic sense could not ha^e prevafl^ widely among 
savage tribes. But it is worth noticing that in the mythologies 
and folklore of even the most iMickwanl races fire is of all the 
elements the most uhiqitoos. Its existence anywhere and 
everywhere seems to have been assumed by a kind of tmivemal 
instinct. At one time it is concealed in a tortoise, at another 
in a fish, at another in the ocean, at another in the ^cloud, at 
another in rocks, and at another in trees. Fite comes down from 
the sky or rises up from the earth at the bidding of priests, 
wizards, and inspired sages. Though it exists eveiywbere, it 
prefers, as a rule, to hide itself. It has, therefore to be sought 
out, or stolen, or brought down by a bird, or rubbed out of wood, 
or struck out of rock. That fire exists in a latent form in 
every particle of matter was taught by scientific men in Europe 
up to a very recent date ; and the doctrine has only lately been 
expelled from our school-books by the discovery that heat is in 
all cases merely a mode of motion, j: 

Closely allied to the hypothesis of a cosmic fira which is sup- 
posed to animate the body of nature in the same way as the 
jife-flaine animates the body of man, is the recognition of tlie 
all-ruling Sun, who sheds his liquid beams, fraught with life 
and light into the generative pores of the earth, and who by 
bis own undeviatiug course through the heavens affords^ the best 

c 

— s ^ 

• Tylor’s PrinUivt CuUvre^ Vo). 11, p. 253: edit. 1871. See also Prescott’s 
Conqueit of Mexico^ Book I, Chap. Ill, p. 62, where he says : *« Tezcatli- ' 
** poca was called the soul of the world, and was suppoeed to have been 
“ its creator.” 

t Religion of the Amaeulu, by Rev. Callaway, a Missionary ioBonth Afrie%* 
Part 1. The deity named was worshipped as {iesven*ged, ThiiBdeier,c> 
Creatfw, and as the firat great anoeetur of mankindi like Frometheoa by 
the Greeks. ^ 

t The notion of the world being fringed with fire ooonrs in the poet Gray, 
who says of Milton : ** He passed the flaming bounda of apace and time s” 
(See Ode on the Progreaa of Poesy). In Japan the four quarters of the 
se>nnM sre represented as the **GodB of the Four Qaartexi^ and the heads 
nf e^sl^eidolM ia ^'sut rounded with flames”; (ses t^beafen Tracth 
A Vol. I, Letter VIIL, p. 7*. by »Um Ai»bdi» BfarA : edit, Murrey, 

1681 ). ^ j 
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model of that fixity ood order, of which ho ia in part the oaHMi 
In alniost all the Hacient civilizatioat, from China to Fern, the 
Sun bos been pointi^d to as the type of the divine nature, tiie 
fiattern to kings and rulers, his vice-regents or descendants 
on earth, and the maker and sastainer of the uuiver’^e. In 
%]{I4 fae wan worithipped as Creator with the title of R4y in 
Assyria with that of Bel. and m Phosuicia with that of Baal. * 
In Peisia. under t1ie name of Mithia, he was the close ally and 
assdhiate, but nbt^ the equal, of the Tall-creative Spiiit/* Ahnra 
Mazda. 111 India his cieative powers are distinctly rerognuied 
both among the Brabmanized or so-called Aryan tiihes and 
among the non-Aiyun or indicenous By the fonoer he is called 
* the soul of the world,” d md jaqatas, and receives the various 
names of Siirv^ Suvitar. Pushaii. Mitra. Vi^^hnu. &c. By the 
latter niukr the vaiious names of Sing lionga, BAra Pennn. or 
Bella Peniiu. he is reckoned the maker of all tilings in heaven and 
earth, and is taid to have brought the inferior deities into being, 
that they might serve as hU agents in carrying out the minor 
details of tfie univeisal scheme X I** 'Sew World ho is vene- 
rated by many of the hunting tubes as tho symbol am) minister 
of 9j||bi Mauito. the Gteat Spirit, as Mitbra was of Aburu Mazda 
in the old creed of Persia. In Mexico under the uame of Tez- 
catlipoca he almost Bupersede<l, (as we have shewn already), 
the old-old-god.” who personified tho piimeval creative fire. 
In Peru, under the name of Ynti, he superseded and usurped 
the functions of an older deity. Pachacamac.” ** he who sustains 
or gives life Co the universe.” § In Japan, before the days of 
Buddhism, he was worshipped under titles which signified Vivt- 
fier, Fulfiller, Soul-lodger ; and is to this day declared to be* 
the ancestor of the Micados, as he was that of the Incas in the 
old kingdom of Peru. || An eternal, parentless, uncreated Creator 
is {worshipped by, the savages of Polynesia under the* name of 
Taaroa. who is variously represented as the god of fire, or of 


* Hsiios Eusebius fia Prwparat, Bvangeiioa. I. e). describes the Phaoi- 
•eisns and Egyptians as boMiog that the 8ud. Mood stkI Stirs are tlia 
sole oaoses of the generation and destruction of all thiugi. TyloPs 
rf’nmtfiee Csltsre. Vol. II. p. *268. * I 

t ^he mlatioiie of Mitra to Ahura Mazda are described | page LXlg 
of Introduoifoa to 2Send-Aveeta, in Vol. lY. Sacred Boohe oj the EaeU 
} The expresnoD Bimd jagakm oocure in Big-Veds, I. 115,1. and lu 
many other places. The worship of Bhra Pennn or Bella Penuu by the 
Khonde of Orisea ie deesribed in Macphersoa*8 India, p. 84 . 

{ PseeeoliPe Conqueet o/Pem. Yol. J. Chap. I]J. p. Note * : edit. 1868t 
MyihoUigfi of Ike AneieMt Japaneee. p, 44: being an article in fTssI- 
mMer Beokw^ No. OYlI, Jaly 
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sun, or of sky. The wide-arching, sun-holding, light-giving, rain- 
giving sky has sornetimes heon more honored as Creator than 
the Sun himself. Nyongmo among the Negroes of the Gold- 
coast, Zeus or Jupiter among the Qrseco-Rotnan states, Odin* 
aumng the Norse, and Tien among the Chinese, are conspicuous 
represeiitatives of tlie Sky-god in tins imperial capacity. * - The 
f(J lowing extracts fro»n indigenous poetry willjshew that the ihind 
of the savage, in seekirig to realize the unity and omnipvesgnce 
of cfentivc power, could sometimes rise to the same level as 
that of the Greek or Egyptian or Drahman, and select like them 
the sun or sky or fire as the foundation of his creed : — 

“ Ho was ; 'i'aaroa was his name ; he abode 
* Tn the void. No earth, no ‘<ky, no men. 

Taaroa calls, hut nonnht anHwers. 

Alone existuj;.' lie becatne the universe. r 

The props are Taaroa; tlie rocks are 
Taaroa ; Die sands are Taaroa ; and it ifl 
T.iUs he himself is named.'’ 

PolynBsia, 

Z' 'rTTii^ Zm'«v Oc’ Zt v<f Bovpdvo^^ 

Zivs' Toi ’Til Travra '^tori vniprepot* 

Oreece. 

“ FTg rises, wonderful, the eye of the sun. 

Of water, and of fire, collective fiower 
Of the gods ;^he fills heaven, enith, and sky 
With his luminous net ; he is the soul 
Of all that is fixed or moveable. ’’ 

India, , 

1 have opened the heaven and the earth. 

^ I am Die seat of Neith, hidden in the hidden, 

Covere*! in the covered, h.arred in the barred ; 

Unknown 1 am knowledge. 

I axu hid in the fiiiiiic that never ceases to burn ; 

Heaven is shut up, and the waters are enclosed. 

• Where the waters rage, there the fire is stilly i 

The abode of Neith is on the throat of Nunhur. 

Hgypt. 

The mode in which men ^mve public expressioueto this iaiih 
was by the lighting of Periodic Fires, — a custom which still 
prevails in India, and once , prevailed very extensively through-^ 
out the Norse, the Slav, and the Germanic races in Europe, and 
in several parts of the New World in times preceding the 
Spanish conquest. The object of these festivals was to propitiate 

* A full account of Taaroa and of the various names and cbaractera under 
which he is woi shipped by the Polynesian race is given in Tylor’s Primi- 
Uve Cnliurey Vol If, pp 3lii-4. N\'nngmo is described in the same work iu 
p. 315. Odin's nature and antecedeutu are described In Mallet’s iVbrfAem 
Chap. V, p. 91-3: Bobu’s edition, 1859. 
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Ihe^ Son, whose celestial fire kindles and renews at stated 
periods the generative fires of the earth ; and iieiice the times 
^ selected for the celebration of these ceremonies were the solstioesi 
the equinoxes, and the h<'4^iuiiiugs of the ngricaltural seasons. 
Men seem to have ihonoiit that by a general ligliting of tires 
in^/ields and hill-tops th\v renewed the energies of the suu itself, 
as it passed thsough the various phases of growth or decay. 
Wbild the sui\ was rising in the morning, they revived the 
slumbering flame* and put new fiief on the hearth or altar, or 
if the last spark in the ashes was extinct, they performed the 
rite of the New Fire by rubbing wood on wood. Tliis custom 
(as we learn from the Vedas) was observed with great punctie 
liousnesB by Brahman bousebolders during the earliest age of 
Indian culture/!* In Furope at the midsummer solstice, when the 
BUD had reached his zenith and appeared to be standing still, 
burning wheels were s<‘nt rolling down the bill-sides, as if to 
help* him to surinoum the summit of the sky, and hogiii 
bis descent; on the other side. In America, too, the groat feast 
of Raymi held at Cuzoa was celebrated at the time of this 
solstice. At the winter solstice, when the Sim had completed his 
annual round, public bonfir(\s were iiglited to symbolize the birth- 
day of the new snn and stimulaie his eneri'ies for the coming 
year. The Yule log of Christmas-tide in oar own country is 
a survival of this custom, fn India thfi two great fire festivals, 
Diw&li and Holi, mark the seasons, wlien the two great annual 
harvests are sut, and the now ones are sown : but the mass of 
legend, wliich lias accumulated round these festivals, has destroy- 
ed almost every trace of their real significance and history, 
‘ Some nations, like the Etnr-cans in the Old Woild and the 
Peruvians and Mexicans in the New, earned these ideas to a 
liigh degree of development, and celebrated with magnificent 
c^'emonies the •renewal of tlie secular or astronomical periods, 
wliich might l>e shorter than a cent ury. Some details of the festi val 
among the Aztecs have been preserved. On the last night of 
every periefi (52 yfars) every fire was .extinguished, and men 
proceeded in solemn procession to some sacied spot, where with 
tawe and trembling the priests stcove to kindle a new lire by 
friction. It was as if they had a vague idea tliat the cosinos, with 
its sun, moon, and stars, had been wouml up like a clock for 
a definite period of time. And had they failed to raise the vital 
spark they would have believed that it was l»eoause tiio great fire 
was being extinguished at the central hearth of the world.*' * 

■ - ■ - j - , - - — - 

• Quoted from article ou Fiie, in Enctfcl. 9tii edition ; \mt 

page of article. The atranal five^estival iii*hoiior of Neitli is deHcribed 
in Teiie*s Religion of Egypt^ (Tiubner’s p. Tlie cereiihuny 
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* Id some eouutries the tussimilatioD of life to a flame was presscfl 
itill uearei* home by the theory that iho process of generating 
a new fire by the friction of two pieces of wood, one of harder and 
the other of softer substance, was the exact counterpart of the ' 
process by which a new birth is generated in the animal body, 
Nowhere is this theory more explicitly announced thau in (foe 
off the hymns of the Indian Vedas:—* This process of friction, of 
generation has begun. Bring this mother of (.he peoplfl, ^^he 
“ lower wood) ; let us rub dht Agni ah was done in the days 
‘‘ of old. Skilled in the process bring the upper wood (the male) 
‘*into contact with the lower one lying under it. Being im- 
"pregnated she brings forth the vigorous Agnh’'* The word 
Wientttja, whose phallic meaiiiug is well known to classical 
readers, was derived from a root signifying the bbring stick used 
for kindling new fire ; f *tnd the word in Greek baa 


of the burning wheel in'.rformed Hiinnally iu Europe at the summer 
enlstice is alluded to in Uiaud’a Popular Antiquities^ p. 166. The Yule logoi 
Christmafl-tide is inenti^^ued in of the name work. 

♦ Kig-Vida III, 1-4; quoted in Muirs Sanskrit Texts, VoL V, p 209, 
The same coruj^arUoii is alao inij)!ied in Sakuntuin^ IV, S4. In bis Early 
History of Monkmdy Note (3). p. 256, 3rd ed, 187S, Mr. Tylor conjectures 
that the upper wood (nttardrani), used iu Hiudu ceremonies, was 
simply a block of wood, i»y whicli ilie boring stick was held steady as it was 
being drilled into the lowei- wood ; and lie appears to refer to certain Euro- 
pean scholars (Kuhn, liotli, &c.,) as holding this view. If this suppositioQ 
were correct, the whole foice of tlie coiiipanson or metaphor described 
iu the Yedic extract would be destroyed. But the suppobitiou is entirely 
erroneous. 'Ihe nttardrani is not a block used for steadying the tx)ring stick, 
JLt is the boring slick itself. 1 referred ttie question to Babu Bajkumar 
Sarvadhikari, professor of Sanskrit iu the i aiitiiiig Oollt'ge, Luckuow, and 
the substance of hia rejilv was as follows ; The upper arani, or boring stick, 
consisted of a piece of Sami tieo sharpened at one end into a point, which 
is c.lled mantha pramantha^ or shankn. The lower arani was a plank 
carved out oV the uswattha wood which is of softer fibre thau the 8a6ii« 
The other end of the boring stick is surmounted by a sntall iron knob, 
which fits into an iron plate prepared for the purpose. It is this iron plate 
which keeps the boring stick steady. It takes two persons to generate new 
fire by this means. One person, who is generally the Brahman's own wife, 
jerks the cord twisted round the boriug stick ) while the other, the ^ 
priest himself, keeps the boring s^jek steady iu its place, and holds the two^. 
woods together, :ind repeats mantras, or mystic texts for the production of the" 
sacred fire, ns the boring stick revolve^. Tlie process is therefore very similar 
to that by which the Esquimaux kindle a new fire in the arctic regions, A 
picture of the Esquimaux method is given in Mr. Tylor's Early History of 
Mankind, p. 242. The only difference is that the savage sees nothing sacred 
iu the process ; whereas the Indian fire-priest regards it with feelings of the 
most intense awe. 

t Mentula is of iho same root as ^l^lch in Sanskrit means Che , 
boring fctick. ^ 
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the doable* sense oif the he-irth on which the snored fire of the 
houscliold ib kept constantly burniug, and the passage to the 
uterus in which a new life is conceived. The s«*ime notion must 
have been prt^seiit to the minds of our Teutouic ancestors: for 
tlie need-fires, by which tli*-y sought to secure fertility to fields 
ai^l'health to flocks, could only be lighted hy married men, and 
only by the ineUiod of rul)l)ing wood on wood ; and on such 
oceasioDs an irya^e of Fro, ad(»rncd as usual with bis phallic 
symbol, was often erected close a*t hnnd.* The auspicious 
plank,” in which the fire-drill was bored in Roman ceremoiiieSi 
was made of ivy or the vine; and tlio relation of the creeper 
to the harder and stronger tree wliich supports it was understood 
to be the same as that of wife to' husband, f Similarly in Hindu 
ceremonies the lower wood is taken from the branch of an 
aBWatthiJ^ ot sacred fig tree; and ilie select eif for the 

purpose iiiustji)e one growing as a parasite out of the 8dmi or 
acacia, from which the boring stick or upper woixl is taken. 

In ail ifiGse instances it is the fiiction inetLod of kindling 
a new fire wliich symbolizes the process of generating a new life, 
Sometiinee, however, the concussion metliod was inteiprcted in 
a similar light. In the marriage ceremonies of the Norse, the 
uniiHi of man and wife was solemnized by the bridegroom placing 
a hammer, Uhe instrument with which 'Flior struck tire and 
water out of a cloud , in the lap of the brflie. J 

♦ The fotlowing curioiia pawsai'c is quoted by Mr. Kenitde, ^Saxom in 
Eny[ltindy Book* I, Ohnp. XII, i*p. H58-0), from the (Jbroiiicle of Laiiercoet, 
A-L). 1 *j 08: tieAtiales, hauiiii etaiirtirales, non aiiimu, docebuut 

idiouta patrias igueiu oonfiictioue de lignin eduuere et bimulachruni 
“ Piinpi statueie, et per Inec hestiifl succiin ere.” 

f Tabulam f elicit mnterit^y see Mr, Kelly’a Indo-European Folklore^ 
Chap, ir, p. 44. Conipiire fjnnice, B(>od, II, “Krgo niu aduita viiiurn, 
prooagine altas mnritat populoH. ' (Jomp.tre also litg 10, 14 

“ll’hoii alijilt eiiibriTce a* oiher rajin, O Vaml, ms a cri-eping pluiti embraces 
a tree/' But the uioaI graphic accouin of ilie niarila' ooimcotiou Hiippused 
to exist between the tree and the creeper occiira in Rnmn^ana^ Book 1, 
where, wheii^K4iiia (the Indian Cupid) had Mispirco the whole creatiou 
With the love paMio% it Is said that the tree bent its boughs to kiss the 
creeper.*’ (See Growiie^e Bamuj/ana, p. 45). Compare also the song acl- 
i dressed to the Chief iti the Lady vf the Lake : — 

Oh that the roBeimcl, which hloorus in yon ihland, 

Were wreathed in a garland around thee to twine. 

{ The daesical reader will rec dlect the Giaecian fable, in which IxioD| 
when he attempted to ravish Juno, ia thrown oflT upon a cloud, whom he 
embraces and who thus hecomea the mother of the centaurs. An illustra- 
tion of Th(»r’8 hainniei, inserted in the curved or central part of a pair of 
piueprs, may be seen in Vol. L- of ithere *o/ Li/e^ by Major General 
. j^long, Bdi^ 1883, p. 84. As a rule, however, the conciiHsiou method 
;¥as not cuiiBidered such Ik suitab^p hymbol M the procena of generation 
the friction - method. In Uotiie, fui^ exauiplo, flint and stoel were not 
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The identificatioK of the process of fire making with that of 
life«making explains the markedly amorous character ascribed 
in most mythologies to the deities of fire, sun, or sky. The 
love-adventures of Zeus, the supreme sky-god of the Greeks,— 
of Apollo, their national sun-god, — and of Hercules, whose mythic 
labours symbolize the sun toiling with exhaustless energy 
thiough the obstacles of wind, cloud, and rain, are amon^g the 
most dramatic episodes of Greek mytliology, lydra, the^great 
god ef the Indian sky, surpasses even the Olympian Zeus in 
lascivious recklessness ; for he seduces the wife of a holy sage 
and makes love to a Danavt or demoness, while his dissolute 
Court, unlike Olympus, is peopled with courtezans,— 'the lewd 
Apsaras, who (as tlieir name implies) were the mermaids of 
the Indian sky-ocean.* Freyr, the sun-god of* ^he Norse, is 
less fickle in his desires than Zeus or India j but be Undergoes 
u more passionate iovc-lahour than either in his lou^,^ and painful 
courtship of the earth-goddess Gerda. The nine months’ wait- 
ing, till she at last ceases to be cold and yields to his wooing, 
typifies the patient and at last successful efforts of the sun to 
pierce the frcst-liound surface of the eaiih in Ictdanil and Nor- 
thern Scandinavia.*!* In Mexico, before its conquest by the 
Spaniards, the sun-god (Teze.atlipoca) was typified (as we iiave 
alieady seen) hy a youth distinguished for his personal beauty atid 
masculine vigor. Four’ beautiful maiileiis were selected to keep 
him company, lill the day came round when he was to be offered 
up in sacrifice. J In the old religion of Peru, the liica’or reign- 
ing emperor was believed to be a descendant of the sun 


2 iIlowed to be used for religliting the i^acred fire of the hearth, if ihfa 
happened to go out. See C'oulangu’a La Ciiie Antique^ Chap. I. The flint 
and steel were adopted by the Latin church in order to euiphaaize the re- 
.:uiiciatioii of the heathen rite. , t> 

• See note (loS) in page 82 of Muir’s Semskf^t Ttxity VoJ. V, where 
ludra makes love to a Danavt, that is, a wom m of the Asura or demon tribe. 
In one place, (Kig Veda, VI, 46,S), Itidra is called 

Sdyana explains milU membra virilia habens^ The sage wfiose wife was 
seduced by India was Gautama, and the wife’s name was Ahalyft. The 
story is told not in the Vedas, but in the Rauiayana. Mr.» 

Wheeler (’History of Itidia^ Vol. I, p. 49) thinks that the myth must 
have originated in ** the opposition of the Brahmans to the worship of 
liidra.” The interpretation, however, given in the text is more simple 
and less hypothetical, besides being much more iu accordance with the 
s pirit of ancient mythology. 

t Water Tales, by Karl Blind, p. 545 : Contemporary Review, October 

188]. t ' ^ ‘ 

{ Prescott’s Conqtmt of Mrmico, V<il. I, p 68. This author however, is 
not responsible for ihe iiiterpi elation given by me of the reason why tliese 
maidens were given to the youth. ^ * 
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liimself, and it was lAade an essential Imdge of his solar origin and 
office, that he should be furnished with an iromeuse seraglio^ 
such as would have put even the Hebrew Solomon to shame or 
jealousy. The virgins of the sun ” as fast as they came of age 
were perpetually being added to the number of his brides, until 
tlse list amounted in time not only to hundreds, but thousands.”* 
Perhaps Solomon Jiimself thought he was doing honor to |he 
g()da«of sun or fire, whose woisbip he had embraced to the 
neglect of tfa^t^of Jehovah, by beeping a prodigious h^arem. 

The animals chosen to represent the deities of fire, sun, or sky, 
appear to have been selected more on account of their amorous 
disposition and masculine power than for any other reason. Thus 
Parjanya, one of the numerous sky-gods of the ancient Hindus, 
was likened* «at one time to ‘‘ the procreative horse,** at 
another i% ‘^the impregnating bull.** Horses were sacrificed to the 
sun by the Greeks ou mount Tayigetus, and the same animals, as 
Herodotus telTs us, were sacrificed to the sun by the Massagetae of 
Taitary. -f-The chariot of Pnshau, one of the Vedic sun-gods, was 
drawn by a team of goats. Thor, the Norse god of thunder and 
rain, whose hammer was the sacred type of nuptial procreation, 
was called the stern lord of goats ;** and it was by these his chariot 

• Prescott’s Conquest of Peru^ (^hap. III, p. 107. This serves to ex- 
plain the extiaordiuary custom which has •prevailed Mu niiuiy parts 
of the woild, and notably in Iiidii, of temple wmien, wIiohb atlacli- 
meut to the god of sun or hre takes the form uot merely of dauciug and 
singing before the shrine, but of devoting theiuselveH to his tninisteiing 
priests, and by implicaiiou to the god himself, in a manner less innocent 
but moie charactei i^^tio of the phallic attributes uscrilied to him Herodotn^ 
tells us that there was a chamber on the top of Bolus’ temple, with only 
a bed >nd table ; and that a Theban temple was provided with a conch, 
to which the proudest ladies of the land were .'icciistomed to go. It is 
related in I Samuel, 11, 22 that the sons of Eb, the High Fiiest of the 
Mposaic Taliernacle^ established a eimilnt ciistom among tbb Isiaelitish 
women “who assembled at the door. ’ In contrast with this guilty custom, 
Spenser has given us in Faerie Queene, Book III Canto Yl, an account of 
how the nymph Chrysogooe became unconsciously pregnant by the Sun- 
god, as she la^ asleep under the 0 (>en sun after bathing in a fresh stream of 
water 

“ Miracnions may seem to hint that reads 
“ So strange example of conception : 

“ But reaaon teacheth that the fruitful seeds 
“ Of all thiuga living, through impreasion 
“ Of the sun beams in moist complexion, 

“ Do life conceive and quickened are by kind.** 

t Big Veda V, 83,6 : aud Rig Veda VII, lol,6 : “ Parjanya is the bull 
<• that impregnates all the cows : in him is the soul of the moving and, 
“stationary world.*’ For the Id^pssagetfie, see Herodotus I, 216, and IV 

186 , 
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was drawn. * The same animal was sacred to the Egyptian 
sun-god, iicsiii or Osiris, who was worshipped in connection 
w'ith the Nile us the author of life, fertility, and abundance. 
The bull has been more widely honoured in this respect than any 
other animal in nature. A beast of this species, distinguished 
by the name of Muevis, was consecrated to Ra, the other 
great sun-god in the old religion of Egypt ; and anotliei kind 
of' bull, known as Hapi or Apis, was worshipped in the 
same c 'Untry as denoting the procreai^ive energy of llesiri and 
the Nile. "J* Siva, the great fire-god in the 'modern creed of 
the Hindus, is worshipped throughout India under the double 
emblem of the bull and the Inujavi ; and living bulls are to 
this day dedicated to this deity as they weie de'iicated to Bi 
and Hesiri more than 3,000 year.s ago in Egypt. J Thgt winged bulls 
tbai have been exhumed of late years fioiii the aneicDf^ temples 
of Assyria exhibit the suu-god partly in the character of the 
celestial bird, whicli takes its daily flight across* the sky, and 
partly in that of the vigorous bull, who sheds life and fertility 
on the earth. The herds of cuttle sacred to Apollo, the sun-god 
of the Greeks, are known to every reader of Homer. Strange 
tales are told in Hellenic history or tradition of the brazen 
bull possessed by Phalaris, the potentate of Agrigentum in B.C, 
570, in the interior of which human victims were said to have 
been roasted. •Possibly the real explanation of these tales is that 
the bull of brass was an effigy to Apollo, to whom buman vic- 
tims were offered in tbe island where Apollo's own cows were 
said to graze ; just as human victims were sacrificed to Tezeat- 
lipoca in the sun-religiou of Mexico. Most readers are aware of 
the myth in which Zeus assumes the form of a bull in the 
pursuit of a love adventure. In the old creed of Peisia the bull 
was the most sacred of animals ; but by the time when tbe 

* Rig Veda VJ, 57, 3. 'fhorpe’s Edda, edit 18fi6, Part I, p. 57-*,»fid p. So. 

t The Nile was called by the Egyr)tianB Hapi c»r Apia, — Ary aama 
name as that given to the sacred bull, and for obvious reasons. .Both were 
worshipped as the male principles of generation. ^ 

t One of the Sanskrit words for biUl is ** • 

word for horse ; all of them being derived from ?Ctr which means to raia^ 

or sprinkle. An'older word for bull is (Ukshan), wJ^lch is derived 

from the root uhsh, which means to sprinkle. Hence the. t4|^n vaeca and 
the English oa. Every one who has lived in India is awac<Hl)HQiva’s tinlU 
are protected by the British Government, and the ^ly 

bulls employed by tbe people for breeding purposeik^ respect they 

aust***^ the phallic character of the deity, to whom t&ey'ilS dedica|ed. 
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Vendid&d was compiled, its worship had already passed from the 
adoration of the living bull to that of the mythical mundane 
. iiionster, who was killed by the evil spirit, and from whose 
creauive limbs and life-giving blood all animals and plants were 
beliir-ved to have sprung : — "Hail, holy bull! Hail to tbeOi be- 
nSi^eut bull ! Hail to thee, who makest increase ! Hail to thee, 
who makest growth 1 Hail to thee who dost bestow tby gifts 
upon* the exoeUyit faithful, 'and who will bestow them on the 
faithful yet UDbol*D. ’ Biit this pious invocation to the mythic 
world-bull of Persia is nothing in comparison with the myth of 
Egypt, according to which the primeval Apis was miraculously 
b >rn of a virgin oow, tbe Creator himself having over-sliadowed 
her with an effluence of his own fire, a spark of the ethereal 
essence. * The oat, as an emblem of the erotic charaoter of 
the sun, is known from Scandinavia to China. It was believed 
by the Norsg that tbe chariot of Freyja, the love-goddess, 
and her brother Freyr, the suu-god, was drawn by a team of 
cats. Id 1871 nearly half the marriages in Scotland took place 
on Fi6yja*8 day or Fiiday ; while in England, by a natural reaction, 
Friday has come to becousideied an unlucky day for the celebra- 
tion of such events. lu Egypt the Great Cat (Mau) is explained 
in the Book of the Dead, — a manuscript of immense antiquity 
—to have been a symbol of the sun, or the sun-god himself. 
It was the custom in those days to expel *evil spirits by a rattle 
adorned with a cat's head ; and up to the time of Heiodotiis and 
for some *ceuturie8 later live cats were kept in temples and held 
up to popular worship. In China it is customaiy even now to 
put a wooden cat on the gable ends of tbe roofs of houses, this* 
being considered a safeguard against the demons of barrenness, 
iufiinTity, and f 

• Fat card, EXI, 1. {Sacred Books of the Easi^ VnUIV fi 224, 

edit. 7ht0 Fargavd Is devoted to the praieea of Water and Lij^ht— 

both of are addressed ss Iife-givitig and healing powers. The cliap- 

ter well commences with the praises of the Holy Bull, which atiikes water 
out of the cloiads or cows, and sheds showera of beat auri uitnstuie into the 
generative pores of the sarth. The primeval bull praised lu this hytuu was 
one of tbe most eottspiieilotts objects in the bright or good creation by 
%\haraMacda; but it Wm killed by the Bvil Smrir, Ahriman, the author 
of the dark creStion^ with the help of Qahi. When the bull was killed, all 
kinds of animals and plants sprang up out of the fragments. Thia ih deecrib- 
ed in Buudahis, Chap. XIV, (Sacred Books of the East^ VoL V, p. 45). 
The three of auoient Ir&n (Frdbdk, Odsasp and BOizin-Mitrd), 

are 8>dd toUwVaJKsiit rested on the ba'*k of tbe mundane ox. See Bunda* 
his. Chap. The miraculous birth of tbe premeval Apis is told in 

IWs S^ypiSiiEttiaegidii. Edit. 18M2, p. lOO. • 

^ t Sse of the Hebrews: excursus D, p. 842 : edit. 

tauim, 1997. SmaSo 1, o( article oa Voter Tulet, b, Karl Blind, . 
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II. ' 

As fire was identified with life in the individual body, so a 
public fire kept constantly burning on a central hearth or altar 
represented the collective life of a tribe, state, or nation, and was 
worshipped as such by the community. In the ancient world, 
both in the east and west, and in the new world discovered* iSy 
Columbus, almost every form of political life centred round a pub* 
ic fire. The perpetual flame that* burns self-ltiudled and self- 
nourished at Baku, on the borders of Europe and Asia, is almost 
the only fire that has survived, at which pilgrim fire-worshippers 
f rom various lands, (Qliehers, as the Moslems call them), can yet 
rekindle} the dying embers of a creed, that was once the dominant 
faith in Egypt, Western Asia, and Europe. The glowing antici- 
pations of Zarca, the renowned Gipsy king, who aspired to be 
the Moses of his race, ** the saviour of a people blessed by no 
prophet,” give a true description of the conditions^ under which 
scattered and wandering hordes have been welded into mighty 
states ; — 

guide my brethren forth to their new land, 

Where they ehall plant and sow and reap their own. 

Serving each other's needs, and so be spurred 
To skill in all the arts that succour life ; 

Where we may kindle our first altar fire 
From Mettled heaths, and call our Holy Place 
The hearth that oiuds us iu one family.’’ 

Spanish Oypsy, 

Looking first to Eastern lands, where the oldest civilizations 
were fouixled, wc find that almost every temple in Egypt had its 
perpetual fire. Fire-worship was largely practised in Clialdsea and 
Assyria ; but the records are too scanty to enable us to sjpeak 
positively to whether perpetual fires were kept or not. The 
fire-pillars of Phoenicia, and the temple of the Tyrian Baal, where 
stood no image but the eternal fire buruingDU. the*liearth, are well 
known to history. * Every reader of the Oid Testament knows 

in ConUmporory Review, October 1881. What he says about marriages in 
Scf^tlaud lins been token from Report of the Registrar General, aooompanying 
the ('en BUS returns for 1871. What he says about China is ou the authority 
of Mr. N. B. Dennys, nuthor of Folklore of China, He shews too that 
the ent was selected as a type of the sun not only from its erotic character, 
but also from its glowing eye. In proof of the amorousness > popularly 
ascribed to cats, he quotes the German proverb, Wer die kaUoa gern hat, M 
hei }yeihern Oluck. On the cat ns an emblem of the sun-gods.of .^ypt, see 
Teiles Egyptian Religion, pp. 193, 98, and 86. 

• Moner’s Phonizier. Vol. d., p. 327, 837, &e<, quoted by Tylor ih Pri- 
inifins Vol. IT, p. *206, edit. 1871. An account of me perpetual 

file sacred to Neilh is given b/^Dr. Tiele in his Sgyptkai Rel^ionigfk !^. 
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how miiclrthese Tjlian fires were tevereuoed and copied by the 
Israelites. It seems, indeed, from the accounts gi^en in the boi>k 
of Exodus aud elsewhere, that a sacred fire dedicated not to Baal 
* or Moloch, but to Jehovah, was one of the badges of the neW' 
faith to which the Most High had called them. A fire speaking 
te Moses from a bush, which fed the flame but was not consumed 
b; it, typified that Jehovah would shortly deliver them unharntjsd 
ot^t of the furnace of affliction, into which their task-masters had 
thrown them. the passage of the Bed Sea a sacred fire went 
before them as a symbol of the Divine presence, — a cloud for 
smoke) by day aud a pillar of fire by night.*^ The law was ue- 
livered to them by a voice exceeding loud" speaking out of the 
smoke and flames of Sinai ; Mount Sinai was altogether in a 
smoke, because the Lord descended Upon it in fire (Exodus 
XIX, 18)i In their long wanderings through the wilderness, it 
was the sacred fire which shewed them when to halt, and when to 
move forwards t (Exod. XL, 36-38)* After the consecration of 
Aaron and bis descendants to the high priesthood, ** there came out 
a fire from before the Lord, and consumed upon the altar the 
'* burnt offering aud the fat." (Levit. IX, 24). It was specially 
prescribed among the ceremonial precepts of Moses that " the 
fire upon the altar should not be put out. and that the priest 
should burn wood on it every morning. The fire shall bo ever 
burning on the altar ; it shall never go out." (Levit. VI, 12, IS). 
Here is a distinct record of the establishment of a perpetual 
fire to be maintained and watched by priests, like the perpetual 
' fires of Egyp£ aud Phoenicia : and we are expressly told that when 
** Aaron's sous, Nadabaud Abihu, offered strange fire before the^ 
" Lord, which He Commanded them not, there went out a fire* 
from the Lord and detoured them." (Levit. X, 1, 2). Lamps 
are still kept cohstantly batning in the Jewish synagogues in 
n^mory of the perpetual fii?. that burnt in the temple»at Jerusa- 
lem, and as a symbol of the continuity of the national life. 

In the ancient creed of Medo-Persia we have shewn al- 
ready how^ distinctly the life of the individual body was 
defined to be **aoimal-fire which consumes both food and 
water" The same people were not less noted for the 
^keeping of perpetual fires iu token of the collective life of the 
nation. We know from Herodotus that Xerxes spared the pan- 
Hellenic sanctuary of Delos, because its perpetual fire impressed 
him too keenly with its resemblance to those of his own religion 
and* countr^^ But direct evidence of the existence of such 
fires is furuMied by the sacred books, of the Persians them- 
selves. The very, same chapter in the Bundahia which describes 
the fire^ the individual body alludes* to three great historical 
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fires, which were kept constantly burning ii|fire>temp1es on th(B 
tops of Diouutaius aud' were called respectively Fi6l>ak, Qtisasp, 
aod Bdrziij-Mitro. The Frdbak 6re was at nrst established (as 
the legend relates), in the reign of king Yim on the glorious ^ 
mountain in Khvftrizein,’^ a province to the east of the jDaspian ; 
afterwards in the reign of king Vistasp, upon declaration from 
'* revelation, it was removed from Kbvarizem and establishM 
** 6u the shining mountain in ES.VQlist&ijy the country of l^&bul, 
“just as it remains there even how.’’ Here,,.then, is contpm- 
poru^ testimony to the existence of a perpetual" fire, which formed 
the nucleus of a (ire- worshipping comodunity in Qabul* in about 
880 A. D, or two centuries subsequent to the overthrow of the 
Sassanian dynasty by the Mahommedans. The fire Giisasp was 
established “ on the Asvanand mountain ” in the p^^ovince around 
Lake KSkast, “ where it continually gave protection to^be world, 
until the reign of Eai-Khfisroh,” when the dominion of the 
fire-worshippers came to an end, and the soveurugoty passed 
to the Arabs. The tjurd fire was established on mount RSvund, 
where until the reign of king VisiAsp it ever assisted in like 
manner, and continually afforded protection/’ Wonderful stories 
were told of these three fires, — how they were once blown into 
the sea by the wind, and how they sprang up out of the water 
“ like three breathing souls, to the back of the ox,” the great 
primeval world-bull, to which we have already alluded. ** lu 
the reign of Yim” — the mythical ancestor of mankind, — “every 
“ duty was performed more fully through the assistance of these 
three fires. * Ever since the Mahominedan conquest in A. D. 65 1 , 
the fires of Persia have been dying out. Some of the fire- 
-worshippers took refuge in India, and in this country, wherever 
Parsis are sel^tled, an everlasting fire is kept, which is preserved 
with a more than vestal care, and is ever fed with perfumes and 
dry well-blazing logs. An oppre^d remnant of tjbe race still 
keeps up ‘its everlasting fires at Yezd and Hirman, in tiihir 
old Persian laud. Probably these are the oldest fires that could 
be found in the face of the earth. 

Turning to the classical soil of Greece and Italy/ we fiud that 
sacred fires kept coustautly burning on the public hearths cf 
altars were the centres around which the ancient common weal th'k^ 


* BwidahiSf Chap. XVII. The Mahommedan ooequest is distinctly 
alluded to in BundaMSf Chap. XXXIV, 9: “The Sassaniaus bore the 
sovereignty 460 years, and then it went to the Arabs,’r ' A century ago, 

the fire-woiahippers in Persia numbered about 100,00^' jionlpb. There are 
now only about 8, <>00 or P, 000 souls. The Phniain 
her about 150,000 souls. 
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grew ap ; and we jutve the testimony of the ancients them* 
selves that the extiuction of the pui>lic fire was considered the 
most fearful of all piodigies, because it typified the extinction 

• of the state. * At Athens the life-fl nne of the state was pre- 
served in a temple or court called the Prytaneion ; and as the 
constitution of the ci^y expanded, the Prytanes (originally priests 
of Pyr or Fire) came gradually Into possession of almost the 
eutir^ political power. It was only by the uui9n of the 12 
fit^s of the IS Jmrghs or petty communities of Attica, and 
their location in a common hearth dedicated to Athene Fbiras, 
that Athens became the first city in Greece, f The towns 
or burghs of Elis attached themselves to a public fire at 
Olympia, which was kept burning night and day in honor of 
Fan, the god pf shepherds ; and it was here that persons from 
all parts of Gieece assembled to witness trials of athletic and 
artistic slcill. J ITie towns of Argolis confederated themselves 
aiound a common fire at the port of Kalaiiria. sacred to 
Poseidon, the guardian of the waves ; and it was to this fire that 
Demosthenes, the Athenian, fled for refuge from the rage of 
Autipater. The burghs of Arcadia established an eternal fire 
at llautinea, in honor of Demeter, the Eaith-Mother ; and it was 
only by the help of tiie le^ue so formed, that the Theban 
Eparninondas gained the decisive victory, which broke the power 
of Sparta. The Cyclades of the iEgman confederated them- 
selves around the fire at Delos, the sacred isle of the Sun-god, from 
which a jiew fire was taken every year by each member of the 

. league. All Greece attempted to confedeiate herself round the 
sacred fire, which was kept constantly burning at Delphi. In 
the states of Gieeoe, whenever the public fire happened to go 
out, all business wi^ stopped, all tribunals were closed, and the 
life of the body politic was for the time suspended. Whenever 
a new colony was sent out, the emigrants took with them a 
fl^me from theP public fire of the mother-state, ano thus the 
continuity of the national life was preserved : or if no such flame 
could be procured, a new fire was publicly kindled by the leader 
of the cohifty at the founding of the new city. Aristophanes in 
founding his city of birds gives a mock solemnity to the event 

• by bringing in a priest, who kindles a sacred fire, while a poet 
sets up a strain of heroics, and a soothsayer recites oracles and 
auguriea It was the neglect of such rites which according 
to Herodotus was the cause of the destruction of the new 

^ Dionyaiw, II, 67 : Uvy. XXVI, 1 . 

t Thucydides, IT, 16 : Pluta«ch*8 Theseua, 24. 

X Pauflanias V. 16 : sec. 6. 
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settlement founded by the Spartan Dorieulsi only three years 
after its establishment. * 

In Rome as in the various states of Greece, the perpetual 
fire kept burning on the public altar was the farm iroXtiv^, 
the heorth-fire of the city^ round which the hopes and fears of 
the citizens were centred, just as in private hooses the p€H‘pe- 
tual fire luaintaincd in the inner court of the building was the 
rallying point of all the interests,* traditionSi and duties bf t,he 
household. The celebrated fire of Vesta, eSt&blished first at 
Alba Longa and afterwards transferred to the foot of the Palatine 
liill, on which the oldest part of Rome was built, was believed 
to have been carried into Latium by “the pious iSneas’^from 
the altar of king Priam’s hearth and to have beeen re-lighted 
by the pious Numa from the sun-beams. Bomb 'only began to 
be great, when the three tribes, of which her mixed population 
was composed, consented to mingle their respective fires on a 
common altar in the temple of Vesta. In Rome, as in ancient 
Persia, the wot ship of *1116 Vestal fiame was fire-worship of the 
purest type : for Vesta (the goddess in whose name this Worship 
was paid) was merely the personification of the fire itself : 
whereas in Greece almost every perpetual fire was dedicated to 
the patron deity of the state (such as Athdn^, Apollo, Demeter, 
Poseidon, Pan, &c)f and it was through this fire that offei mgs were 
made to the tutelar god or goddess. Hence in Greece the per- 
petual fire was paitly a symbol of the permanence of the Divine 
presence, and partly of the continuous life of State. In 
Rome it was only the last. Ovid was astonished to find that 
Vesta, that is, the pure flame itself, had no image » 

Ehsb din stultus Yestee simulacra pntavi i 
Mox didici curvo nulla subesse tholo# 

IgniH ineztiuctiiB temple oelatur in illo, 

* Effigiem uullam Yeata uec ignis habet » 

Fasti Yl, 295. 

Augustus was not really master of the Roman empire, till he 
had assumed charge of this Vestal fire and taken u^on himself 
the title and functions of Fontifex Maximus, — that is the 


* Herodotus Y, 42. It was M. Coulanges, who in bis learned and or- 
ginal work called La Citie Anttgue of which a condensed traoslation has 
been published by Mr. Barker), first drew attention to the vast importance 
of the part played by sacred fires in the formation of the Greek and 
Homan states. 

t Ovid, Fssti lY. The three tribes were Ramnes (Romans proper)^ 
Titles or Sabines, and Luceres H>r Etruscads. 
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^ardianship in chieil^of the eternal fire, which guarded the life* 
flame of the eterual city. • 

The great historical fires of the Groseco-Boman world died 
* out with the decay of the polytheistic creeds which fed them. 
But, like the fabled PhcBuix of Egypt, they sprang into a new life 
inrinediately dtierwards out of their own ashes. The eternal 
lamps,*’ whieh still bum in the Latin and Byzant.ne churchss, 
wece lighted (ip a., metaphorical, if not a literal sense) from the 
embers of those ^afi^an fl^es. It is well known that these . is 
no element so sacred as fire in the Roman Ritual, and that the 
title of Pontiff or Pontifez Maximus has descended to the head 
of the Latin church, who now reigns at Rome as the spiritual 
and once the almost political successor of Augustus. It was 
urged by Bishdp Strossmayer, in the presence of the 700 pre- 
lates asseiltbled at the late Ecumenical council, that the Pope 
of Rome coul^ not be declared infallible, because Marcellitius, 
who was Pope from 296 to 303 A. D., was neither more nor 
less than an idolater, having entered into the temple of Vesta 
and offered incense to the goddess.’’^ 

Perpetual fires were kept by many nations of the old world 
outside the reach of Greek or Roman influence. The Deniaras 
of South Africa are keeping one to this day ; and its care is en- 
trusted to the King’s own daughters. The old Germans kept an 
ever-burning lamp before the statue of Thcf!’, their god of thunder. 
The Prussians had an everlasting fire, whicli the Crive or sacrificiDg 
priest wagf obliged to maintain witii oak wood in honor of their 
’ god Perkun. The Lithuanians bad in Wilna an everlasting fire 
called Zincz, and punished the priests with death, if they permit-, 
ted it to go out. The saor^ flame at Arkona in the temple of 
Snantwit, the Slavic, god of light, could not be hy the 

priests except with bated bream ; — which " A *^^**^i* 

veil (or Paitid&nai as it is called in the \ liece of 

white cloth, with which the fire-priests of ■yjvered their 

mouths when serving the fire, lest the holy flame should he polluted 
by mortal bieath.^ At Kildare, in Ireland, h perpetual fire was 

* One of the chief functions of the Pontifez Maxinma wan eop$re 
^Veataies virgines, the iielecti'»n of the Cental virgins who watched ths 
saored flame. See Smi'h's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiqiiitien, 
under the- word Pontifex and under the word VeataUa virginea. These 
virgins were under the special control of the Collegium Poiitiflcuin of 
which the Pontifez Maximus was president or principal. 

t This event is related in Major-General Forlong's work called Rivers of 
Life, Vol. I : edit. 1883, p. 340. 

t Ifjfndiddd^ Fargard XIV, 8 (26). The nairih by which the Parsis now 
oaU the tuoaih-veil is Penom, manifestly a cq^itractioii of Paiitddnn, 'I'ho 
m^th-veil is still woro by the Are .priests of the T^zid tribe, who live in 
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maintained in honor of firidgit^ the bright or^fihintng god. It was 
surrounded hy a fence, wliich no mao was allowed to approachs 
and was not to be blown on with the mouth, but only with 
lows. ♦ 

Turning from the old to the new world, we 6nd that the same 
notions and rites were in active force at the time Of the discovery 
of America; — such is the uniformity of human instincts^. The 
Aztecs of Mexico, no less than the PryUnee of Athens, receiWad 
amllUBsadora in their temples of hre, where, A 4t the national 
hearth, they feasted their foreign guests. In evei-y Mexican temple 
there were two alfars, *'otj which fires were kept, as inextinguish-' 
able as those of Vesta/' f The use of a ccminmon fire-temple of 
circular form, like the sliape of Vestals temple ^t Rome, testified 
to the common origin of the Asseuai and Maicha trii?es the same 
continent. The Mobiles, the Chippeways, and the Natchez bad each 
a corporation of Vestals. If the Natchez let tliei** fire die out 
tliey were bound to ..leuew it from the Mobiles. The Moqnis, 
Pncblous, and Coinaucbes bad also their perpetual fires. Thc^ Red- 
skins discuHSc'd important affairs at the council fires^ around 
which each Sachem or delegate marched three times, turning ail 
sides of his person towards the flame. " It was a saying atiiong 
,onr ancestors/’ said an Iroquois chief in 1753, ** that when the 
fire goes out at Ouondoga,*' — the Delphi of the League, — “ we 
shall 110 longer be a people."! The national fire of the Natchez 

KaHt«>ru Persiu. The nistom la alluded to in Slrabo X V, 1 4. ' The aatue 
rule iH prescribed in Mnnn’s Institutes, Cliap. IV, sloka 53 : bet him (the ’ 
Prsbmiii) nor. bh»w the fire with his mouth ; let him not throw env Ihul 
*tLiiig into the tire, nor let hiru wann bis feel iu it.” The Persian custoiii is 
dealt with iu Sacred Books of the Eaet^ Vol. IV, page 168, Note 7. 

* The everUstiug tires iu Northern and Easiern Gurupe are alhidetl to in 
Tylor's Primitive Culture, Vol. II, p. 267, edit. 1871, where he quotes 
from Hanu^ch. 8biw. Myth. pp. 8H, 98. The allusion to the everlasting ^re 
of the Demaras, is taken from a uote iu article on Fire fn Encl.^ Brit. 9th 
edition ; but the author does not quote bis authorities. What follows iu 
the above paragraph has been quoted almoat verbatim from a printed letter 
(Letter Vl, page 41) by the Right Rev. l^iOo Meurin, R^an Catholie 
Riahop of Hoinhay, to the address of a Catholi * liRyman, on the Bubjee| 
Zoroaeter and Christ '1 be Bishop himself quotes froid' Sepp., Heidenthuifi^ 

I., p. 20*2. Au uooount of St. liridgit's day is given iu Brand s Popular Anti~ 
guitieSf p.p. li=8, 9 ; Edit. 1677. 
t PrescotPs Conquest of Mexico. Chap, ITT, p. <0: Edit. I860. 

I All these examples are biken from a note to an article on Fire, 

M. Em. Becitis, in EncyclopcrdiH Britannica, 9th Edition. A fuller account 
of the fire at Ououdaga may be seeu iu Morgairs Ancient Society, page 1X7, 
Note. Edit. Loudon 1877. It is worthy of jremark, aa shewing the 
conmotion felt to exist betweeu earthly and heavenly fire, that the tupe 
at which the Sachems assembled at Oooii<laga was ann-rise. Mlusions 
sacred tires of the Cherohefe and Sioux oocOr in pp. 887*fi, Vol. ^ 
of Great Deserts of America by Abbe Em. Uomenech* In the Ahb^s 
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biitned day ami in two separate temples ** Their divine 

legislator had predicted ihe most frightful calamities, if over 
this fire was exLinsfuJshcd . in both temples at once.” The pro- 
* phesy has l)con ftdftlh d Both fires have gone out : and the 
national life of the Natchez has perished. In Cuzco, tho great 
cubital of the Incas, and the Rome or Mecca of the South 
American continent, iko only was the Sun himself worshipped 
with fhe most splemn riu^s ns* the perpetual providence of the 
dynasty and empire, loft ho was brought down to tlio earth and 
represented by a sacred fire, which was entrusted to tlie caro 
of “the virgins of the siiu/' This flauio wms ivllghic»] ouco a 
year from tho suriheaios. “ ff by any neglect it was suffered 
•‘to go out in the course of the year, ti:o ev«^i( was regardod 
^^as a calaihity that hode.tl some strange vlisaslfr to Ihe 
“ monarclij^/* * 

Thus, in almost all parts of tho world, so far as I ho rites and 
mythologies • of tin* diih'icnt r:ic<*.s i‘aii J»e tra.'cd, the liftjof tlio 
individual body, and ti><* oolheMvo li((i of tho body. p>*liiic, bavo 
been conceived as a fiano . or (wltat is the same ibing at bottom) 
as au emanation from 1)1 sun. And iiM. lorn soil nco has* proved 
that this ancient insiima \sa^ in tl»(‘ tnaiu c'orrcct. It iw now 
a welUestablislu d fact 1 hat aiiimal hto is a perpo<»^cit bmrnng 
of oxygen, and that ihe f*w>d administi-rnd ^'*> rin* living body 
is merely tho .suf)ply of furl jmcessaiv t ^ t<eep tin* fire alive f 
Not loss certain is the i:iet .tint «'t the pheiioniena of iih*, ami 
in fact every jbrm of oncigy d»-»play‘‘d on this planet of oms, 
depend upon the rouiinn«-^ emission tbc smdicams, witbovit 
whioli all life ami activdy must cease and tbc eaub itself musl 
die. J The present century is preeminently tbe age of file ; for 

Vol. IT, p. **18-9 we have an account of the pioixilual^lire of the 
NJltchez of tlto fire kin lled by Montezuma ntill biiniing^ at PmiH. 
The pTerlastiiiL» fire kept in tho S n tcinpfo r»f the Katolioz of Loin'm'ana 
is aIbo alliideii to iu I’ylor'.s Primitive CuUurCy Vol. Jt, p. 202, who quotes 
from otlier original antboritit^*. 

“ Prescott^j^V/wf'»r;/ 0 / Pern, chap. III. 102. Edit. 1850. 

f The ancient pbiloBophers of India Jiad very nearly canqiht tliia fact, 
^Tho following expreHsions are quoted by )lr. A. Gough from Sankaracharya- 
Sarvaushadam^ narmpraniuam dchacJdha prammanam annam %ic)njte : “Food 
“ is called the universal remedy, because it regulates tho hunun<; of the 
4* body of all living things.*’ Philosophy of the Upanishadsy chap, IV. p. 77. 
Edit. 'iTubner 1882. 

t The followiDg extract from Professor Tyndall’s work on Heat gives 
an eloquent description of the fact here stated, page 431 : — 

As sorely as the force which moves a cIock’s^hanrlH is derived from tho 
arm which winds up the clock, so surely is all teircstrial power <lrawii from 
the sun. Leaving out of account* the erui»til>ii of volcanoes and the ebb 
and flow of the tides, every mecUdmtal ^ction on the eaitlfs surface, every 

19 
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heat has of late years been made to force and motion 
even to inaniinate bodies. The fire of the steam-enginei fed 
with fuel, as the fire of the animal body is sustained with food, 
has made us masters of time and space, and shortened the methods, 
and multiplied the products, of almost every form of human 
industry. The electric current has been snatched from the grtfsp 
of' the great thundergoda of antiquity, and taught to write, 
speak, and shine at the will of man/ .. v 

III. 

If fire is the essence of life, it follows that the same 
element must bo a remedy for disease, impurity, or whatever 
elso might be deemed inimical to the vital principle. And so, 
in fact, it has been regarded in a large number of ritps and cus- 
toms, which can be explained in no other way. Between health 
and purity no broad line of distinction can be drawn ; for in early 
times physical disease, was confounded with ceremonial pollu- 
tion, and this again with moral evil.* Each, alike, was ascribed 

niauifoAtation of povvor, organic and inorganic, vital and physioal, is pro- 
duced liy the 8un. Ills warmtli keeps the Boa liquid, and the atmosphere 
a gaH, and all iho Btoriun which aiiimato both are blown by the mechanical 
force of the suu. Kio lifts the rivers and the glaciers up the mountains ; 
and thus the cataract ai^v the avalanche shoot with an energy derived 
immediately fnnu him. Thurvi^.r and lightiuing are also his transmuted 
strongih. Kvery ftro that burns every flame that glows dispenses 
light and h(?at which originally belon^^j to the sun. Ik. these days, un * 
happily, the news of a battle is familiar to nsj but evey shock and every 
change is only an aopbc itiou or raisappUca\ir>u of the mechanical force 
of the sun. 'Ihe .sun conies to us as heat, he quits heat ; and between 
his entrance and depaituve, the inultiform powers kA our globe smpear. 
They are all special foiiua of solar |)ower, the moulO* into which his 
Btreijgtii is teujpoiaiily pouivil, iu passing from its source through in- 
linitudo.’^ ‘ , « 

• The y^endifldd has been described by the translator, Mr . James Dar- 
mosteler, as “ The Par-si (’ode of Purification.'' Introcl. p. LXXXIII. Sptnk- 
ing of sickness, thi.s writer says in }). XCIII, *• Logic required that the sick 
man should be treated a.s an unclean one, that is, as one pcQseased.* * 
The medicine of spells was considered the most powerful of all, and 
** although it did not tnist the mediciue of the lancet and that of drugs,., 
yet it was more highly esteemed hnd loss distrusted.’’ The same writer"' 
iu speaking of purity remarks : “ Purity and impurity have not in the 

Vendidad the exclusively spiritual meaning which they have in our 
** languages ; they do uot refer to un inward state of the person, but chiefly 
to the physical state of the body. Impurity or uncleanness may be 
** desctibed as the state of the person or thing that is possessed of the 
** demon ; and the object of the purification to expel the demon,” 
p. LXXXV-Vl. Every reader, is aware that the same collusion between 
tdiysieal disease, ceremonial j^llution, and moral evil pervades the Jewish 
law. For example, Naauian the Syrian healed of his leprosy by bathing 
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to a visitation of the fvil spirit ; and the confusion has survived 
even to our own clay, in the trit^ saying that cleanliness is 
next to godliness. In the remarks which follow we shall attempt 
*to descril>e the part wiiich 6re has played as a healer of diseases, 
a purifier of the body, and a type of the inward purity of the 
souk- 

The earliest and roughest method of using the firo-remedy 
was^ by the direct application- of the flame. This is still prac- 
tised among the terages of^Australia, where, in milder casc.s of 
injury, the sorcerer administers an actual Ihune to a bU^oding 
sore or sprain. In Japan, especially in the tracks unbeaten by 
foreigners, where the old custom.s of the people aro still rife, 
the applicjition of fire to the skin is t!ie catholicon for almost 
every form of disease ; and this, not merely as a reuu^cly for 
existing aihnents, bht as a preventive ag.ainst possible or expected 
ones. Operations for the latter purpose arc usually performed 
at spring time,^ust as iti England bloodletting was once prac- , 
tised at this season for the gt'rioral irn[»Tov’orticnl, (a.s was sup- 
posed), of a person’s hofdth. IA)ur round marks are burnt on 
each side of the spine, and tlio same number on each leg ; and 
the chest and aides receive i‘acli tht*ir appropriate share. The 
following extract from (ho poetic Edila implies that the 
ancient Norse were in the habit (»f branding (heir bodies for tlio 
production of health Against, evil, 1 wdl go burn thoo, cure 
and medicate thee, although to me thou art hateful.” • All 
over Indict thp custom of directly a))plying the (lame is more 
or less practised. In the Deccan the life of the cclobratod Dr. 
Wolff*, who liad been suddenly attacked with cholera, was saved, 
by the application of hot irons, when other remedies liad failed. 
•‘The •natives have a remedy for cliolcra,” tiic great mis- 
sionary traveller, “ which con.sists in putting a iiot iron on tlio 
stomach and in this way th»’ tiiscase was arrested, f •In Upper 
India it is customary among the nativ<*.s to put layers of ashes 
as hot as can be born on wounds, sores, or tumours ; and if a 


seven times in the Jordan, — river bathing being the most approved means 
i|or removing ceremonial uncleanneas. Again, if a xnau was burn blind 
or. with any other phyaical defect or taint, the (^ueation raised was— 
Did this man sin or his parents ? 

• Unbeaten Tracke in Japan^ by Isabella L. Bird, Vol. f, Fourth Edi- 
tion, IS&l ; p. 141. The allusion to the An-stralian practice is taken from 
a note on Article on Fire in Encyc. Brit. 9th Edit. For the Norse custom, 
see Thorpe’s translation of the Edda, Part 11, p. 103. Edit. Trubn^T, 1866. 

t TraviU and Adventureif by Dr. SV'oIff : p. 449, Edit. 1861. Iii ihi) Punjab 
Noiet and Queries, there is an allusion to the custom of branding chamArs, 
(mfii of a low and despised caste), for removing cattle disease. Bee page 27, 
December No. 1883. This is branding by proxy. 
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rnau has been bitten by a snake or Rcorpion, To insert a burning 
branfl into the bile, so that the flesh (as they think,) may l>e 
puriflcfi by the contact of Are aiul the poison go out with the smoke. 
If tl\ey are not very eager to put fire to tlieir owu bodies, they ' 
do so very freely to those of tlieir cattle, ^he remedy commonly 
employed for removing larneuoss, weakness, &c., in the limUof 
a«liorsc or bullock, is to pass a iiiirning bra ml or a heated iron 
several times, in paralled lines, across ihe part to be *cu(ed. 
Wliynovor a brass vessel, u.4ed for oonwAning bfixl or water, has 
befell touched by any person or thing considered to be unolean, 
the impuiiiy is ronmved l»y placing it on a fire and patting 
lighted (‘oais iiisido i(. Merc cleaining by water is declared to 
be insufllcieut among all ihe respect abb* castes iti Imlia, 

The direci application of fir<^ as thus practised, absurd as such 
a renuidy m;iy now seem to our minds, has letl t(f imporiaiit 
discoveries in the art of healing, as many other savage customs 
• have done in ntl4ci' Holds of .scientific r«‘search. "flie cauterizing 
of soies, vvoumls, liitos, for ib'stroving proud tle?>h, or stopping 
the dischfirLoi of bbxMl^ or pris'enting the spread of poisonous 
matter through the system, is a principle t*K) well known to require 
comment, and the theory of tlie connter-iint uit has been worked out 
in various rorms wliich operate in fhos.ime way as rongbiy applying 
a flame. From the account given by Dr. Wolflf of ins own cure, 
it. docs not seem that ^von he pcucoived the secret of the remedy 
>\lticli saved his life; and it is certain tiiat no native physicians 
in India, except those trained in our system, could give \ rational 
explanation of his escape. 

• The next stage in the uso of the fire-remedy was to bring 
ihe person or thing within the infltience of the flame, but short 
of actual, or at .least prolonged, contact. Momentary contftet has 
been very liighIy\‘steomed in its day, as is clear from the once 
widespead* practice of passing or leaping through a flame. • It 
is well known how commonly this custom prevailed in Europe 
among the Teutonic nations in their days of barbarism^ and how 
the custom still lingers in Bohemia, at least in tradition-, if not 
occasionally in fact. Media?val Tartar tribes, who prior to their 
conversion to Islam had scnuples against using water' for th® 
washing off of pollution, appeased their consciences by passing 
through fire, or between two fires placed sufiiciently near, * We 
are told by a Greek historian that Romulus and his followers 
prepared themselves for tho ceremony of laying the foundations 
of Romo by lighting a fire of brushwood and leaping through 
the flame, so that thdy might purify themselves for this sacred 

- • ' - I II 

• Tyldt's Frhnitinu Culture. Yol TI, p. 393, edit. 18T1. 
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act from ail pby8i<^l and moral BtaiiL* Among the Syrian and 
PhcBniciao nations uie cuBtom of ''passing through fire unto Moloch " 
was BO commonly practised, that the Israelites and their kings 
more than once caught the contagion of their example. In 
some purtH of Bavaria, seed is .still passed rapidly through a 
flame, before it is sown in the fiehls, to ensure its rapid germi- 
uulioLi and growth, in certain parts of Sonthorn India, sick 
{T^rfftns and penitents are .made to leap tiirough fire or pass 
through a roV*of buridng huts, with a view to the removal of 
disease or guilt + In all parts of India the natives pass their 
legs and arms through a Hattie, as a remedy against sprains, 
cramp, rheumatism, &o. In Tmkestan sitrk children are made 
to leap over burning fires, and are struck sewen lintes on the 
back, while^ltft physician shoiils at the disease m* dtunon whom 
he tlius* seeks to expel : Begone to the sea ; lu'gnne to the 

“desert.’* In Cliina the wedding oulfit of the Inide is not 
considered to be conveyetl into tin- bridegroom’s house until 
it has been iU(»8t carefully purified ; and •this Is tl»mo by placing 
each garment iu a sieve and holding it for a inoni(*rjl or two 
over a vessel of br.is'^, in whieli burning eoals linvo been placed. 

** Evil and unpropltioiH iuHuiMiees,’' says Mr. Doolittle, “are 

firmly believed to l»e ex|)»dled or wardiul otf by ihm procesiL 
“of sifting the dollies' of the expectant brnU*.*’ When this 

• Diou Italic. I, 88. 

t In' flic ^car 1881, the custom in Southern Tndi.i, having led to some 
disaster, WU3 uiado the subject o£ a roforence to the Siiproine Oovem- 
nient, of which the following account haa been extracted from a local 
newspaper • 

Fire Festivals in Madras. — Mr. W. T. S. WhiteHid<*, Magistrate of 
Noilh Arcot, having called the attention of the Madras Government to 
cases of loss of life from the practice of walking thiongh fire at certain 
native festivals, ^ith a view to its suiiprmsion, tho following onler has 
been passed oii the subject : — Tho tioveniiucnt aftptehend, that it ia im- 
possible to hold that this ** fire-w.alUing ” ia generally dangttrons to those 
practieiiig it. When the attention of the Govcrijnieiit of Madras was 
first turned to the practice iu 18.H, the Diatida ALigislraVs predecessor, 
an excellent administrator, classed it as idle and fo(disli r.ithor than brutal 
and inhumnu ; nothing iu the way of prohibition was. in his opinion, 
called for — Selections of Government Records, No. VTI). Other 
officers reported to the Riiuie efiect. llis Excellency in Council questioned 
whether it amounts to much more than the riiHhiiig or leaping through 
the tires of St. John, a practice which existed in our own dnys in Bohemia, 
and perhaps still exists there, — a practice which, coming do^yn from the 
days of Sun-worship, prevailed largely throughout Europe, nud which at 
took centuries of eivilixatiou, not “the long period of twenty-seven years,'* 
to eradicate, in so far as it is eradicated. The Governor in (.'onncil does 
not think that Mr. Whiteside has made out^a case for any farther actiou at 
present on the part of Government. 
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procens baa been eorapleted, the outfit ia ear^uUy locked out of 
sight, until the bride tases it away to her husband's liouse. * 

Mere proximity to a flame, short of leaping through it or 
over it, has been considered efficacious as a preventive or re* 
m*^dial agency. In the Punjab (#is I have heard from persons 
who have lived there), a patient's recovery is believed to b©! 
accoJerated, if his bed is phiced between burning logs. In 
Upper India, if a person has been* possessed by a witcli, Ife 
fumigated witli sulphur and incense ; and* if lie Ifas been seized 
by a O/tut or malignant spirit, (thcj explanation usually given 
for epilepsy, fainting, &c.j, a fire is lighted in his room, and 
offerings of oil, ghee, and grain are thrown upon it, while 
muntraa or spells are iccited by the Brahman. The Persians 
kindle fires on the terraoe of the house where the* sick man 
lies. From Norway to Central America, field.s and have 

been fertilized and stnngthcii<*d by lighting hii^e bonfires, 
v^hich, so far as the flame could be scon, expelldR the demon 
of barrenness and death. * The Basntos of South Africa fumigate 
a growing fit‘ld of corn and cattle captured from the enemy 
with the flames and smoke of burning logs; and if a mother 
flees her cliild walk over a grave, she hastens to call it, and light 
•a small fire at its f(‘ct. Among the Roman.s the rites of lustratiOf 
or purification, were almost as elaborate as those of the Hiudtis or 
Jews, They consisted in the sprinkling of water with laurel 
branches, fumigating with fragrant boughs and herbs and sul- 
phur, and stepping over fire. Fields and flocks, ^as *vVell as 
armies and m(Mi, were p\irifiod in this way. Sheep, as Ovid has 
told us, were lustrated once n year at the festival of Palilia, 
^with a view to pre.seiving them from disease, contagion, and 
other evils, J The custom of the ncod-fire, nyiifir, or noth-feucr 
prevailed very extensively among the 0»*ltic and Teutonic nations 
of Europe fu their days of heathendom; and after they had 
been converted, it was prolonged far into the Christian age, not- 
withstanding the imperial edict published by Karl tiie Great 
against the kindling of such fires, illos sacrilegoa ignea qicoa 


• Social Life of the ^ Chinese, 1868 ; chap. II, pp. 60, 1. Tho allusion 
to the customs in Bavaria and Turkestan have been borrowed from notes 
in page 232 on article in Fire in EneycL Britannica^ 9th edition. The 
author, however, does not quote his authorities. 

t Tylor's Primitive Vol. II, p, 398, edit. 1871 ; where he quotes 

from Oosalis’ Basutos, p. ^8; i^What is mentioned in the text about the 
Persians is given on the i$thdnty of article on Fire, Encyd, Britanniea. ‘ 
t Ovid*a Fasti IV, 73IL &s. Cato, De "lUe Rustica^ 141. A detailed ac- 
count of Boman rites for purifying, Ac. can Jbe seen in Smith's Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman AntiquUseefander the he^i^iDg Lustratia, 

4L. • 
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niedfyr vocant Whenever the swine, sheep, or cuttle began to 
sicken or die, neeil-fired were lighted, and the beasts were driven 
between them. If the fields shewed signs of barrenness, torches 
were lighted an^ catTied round their boundaries ; faciurd etiam 
brandaa et civcuunt arm cum brandis. Fires were lighted 
fawiiid wells ainl fountains to ensure that the water should be 
pure. It is recorded by Mr. Kemble that a nccd-fire was lighted 
A Scotch fanner, on tire occasion of a cattle epidemic, so 
recently as in 1826.* •Amongst the Chinese the accessory of 
can<lle8 and incense is used in almost every ceremony practised 
by the Tauist priests for the treutment of disoase. In one 
instance a paper charm is biirnt in one of tbc candles, and its 
ashes, mingled with hot water, are drunk by tbe patient as a 
medicine, in another instance the god of medicine is worship- 
ped, as ufual, with caudles and incense, and tho ashes of tbo 
incense are then taken home, where they are carefully preserved 
and w’orshipp^d as the “ Doctor,** ami incense and camlles arp 
daily burnt before tbern till tlie })atienf recovers. In ancient 
Persia, tlie romody for a woman wlio had betui delivered of 
a still-born child, was “to drink gomez mixed with ashes, and 
** thus to wasli over tho grave witlna her womb.'* The ashes 
employed f.»r lliis pinposo were takon from the sacred fire of* 
tomplos, tlio earthly representative, of lightning, and the most 
powcM'fid destroyer, as was supposed, •of tho demons of death 
and sickness. I 

It sh(Add ,be notic(Ml in pa.ssiiig that the sprinkling of ashes 
on fields, and the fumigation of person.s and things, barliarous as tho 
origin of these customs may have boon, are now fully recog- 
nized as useful remedial agents by scitmtilic men. Every farmer 
knows the value of woodasb as a re.stoiatrvo of tlie fertility of 
the soil ; and the burning of sulphur fires ns an agent for 
piiri Tying the jiir and arresting the spread of inftctmu.s diseases 
is recognized by tiit* medical profe-^^sit/n. We can li.ardly doubt 
that these methods, like tlioho of cautery, &c. to which we iiavo 

• Kerable’rt Saxons in Englandy Vol. I, chap. XIT, pp. 3C0, 2 ; edit* 
1849. The words from the Oiyiitiilaycs of Charlemagiit? are given 

in Ty lot’s PrmiUoe Culture, chap. IX. ]>. 2oB, enit. 1878. For fnither illufr* 
trHtioD.s,,see Brand's Popular AntiquitieSy pp. 127'8; Edit. 1877. See also 
pp. 167“9. 

t Doolittle's Social Life of the ChinesSy chap. V., p, 105, and p. 108 ; 
edit. 1866. 

t Veniitdddy Fargard, V, 51 (148). {Sarrod Boohs of the East y\o\. 
p. 62. edit. 1880). Qomez was the urine of, the ox or hull, the efficacy 
of which as a purifier, has travelled from Persia to India. The sanctity 
of the ox xroa derived from the Tnyth of llie great primeval world bull, 
which has been already desciibed*iu this^ essay. 
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already alluded, were suggested by customs ♦and traditions be- 
queathe<l to uti from savage or barbarous times. The following 
extract from a recent treatise might almost apply to a description ^ 
of a medieval need-fire : — “ All the fires should be lighted at one 
and the saine time, and the sulphur sprinkled on them simulta* 
rn'ously. Tl»e piles of wood should be large heaps so as • fb 
for several hours. Tliey should be placed at distances of 
from 40 to 50 yards to surround a* village, particularly to the 
windv^rd of it, and in places whore clioleVa has fts habitat; and 
where several cases have oocurred, they should he burnt at close 
intervals," * 

Sometimes fho aid of noise, (to which evil spirits have in all 
parts of the word been said to ho especially averse), has been 
added to the silent influence of fire. The Patagonliins, for ex- 
ample, at times of siekin ss fire off guns and revolvers, a?id throw 
burning brands into the air. Jn Upper Burma^. muskets are 
fired off at tfie finujrals of oflituals and great men to expel 
the death-demon from the ncighhourliood ; and in every pjirt 
of Burma, British or independent, immense rockets are fired off 
in the vicinity of the pyre, in which the body of a phoongy or 
Buddhist monk is burnt, f The Finns and Esthonians believed 
• that lightning, the fiery sword of Ukko, dt stroyed the demons of 
sickness ; ami for this reason ** the lioly stonos/* which were 
believed to he chips from rocks stmek in the sky, but wore in 
fact the cells, anow-heads and knives chipped and poHshed by 
thair ancestus in tlu^ day.s of savagery, were carefidly preserved 
ill houses as safeguards of the health of the inmates. I 
0|iina at times of «^clipse the mandarins expel the demon, 
through whom the sun and moon, (the patron deities of the 

* Se« Dr. I’uHOirs Obner cations on the efficacy of Sulphnr Fires in epidemics 
of Cholera Umwn ;iiul Co, ('ulontta, 1880. - ^ 

f Forliea* British Burma^ 1878, p, 97, and p 219. The alludiona to the 
custoiu of the Pat igoniaiis and Finns are given on the authority of Eitcycl, 
Britannica^ aiiicle on Fire. I have myself seen more than one 
instance in Burma of the importance attached to noise as a** devil-driver* 
But 1 never met. with any man wiio could tell me why a larger amount 
of fire and imitie was considered necessary after the death of a monk or 
phoongy than after that of ordinary men. If we are to believe in the 
uniformity of human instincts, an explanation is famished in Veudtd&d 
Fargard IV, 28 (8(5 \ which nina thus:—** If the dead one be a priest| 

“ the Drug Nasii (the death demoness) rushes forth ; if she falls on the 

eleventh, she defiles the tenth.’' In other words the amount of mis- 
chief and pollution which the death-demon causes to survivors depends 
upon the rank and sanctity of the dead. The higher the being whom 
tho <lovil lias overcome, the' stronger he must have been himself, and the 
renn^dies o.mploved for 0 XJ)cl^ng aim from among the living must be 
strong in proportiou. 
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empire and of the ^imperial dynasty), are cheated of their light 
by a censer of smoking incense, the lighting' of large wax 
candles, and the vigorous beating of gongs and drums. The 
* method of expelling epidemics, especially cholera, in the same 
cquntiy, is very similar, 'fhe people of the neighbourhood form 
a^iK)cession, and parade tiie alleys and streets carrying lamps, 
lanterns and torches, and making the air ring with the 4^^ 
of goflgs and drums and with t»he yells and shouts of an excited 
mob. It wa8 •asserteeV' says Mr. Doolittle, “ that bjr this 
** means the evil intlueuces and epidemic diseases, which existed 
^ in the neighbourhood or district, would be surely driven away 
“to anoiiier, and then from that neighbourhood to another 
and so on until the city and the suburbs became entirely free 
‘‘from tin ir^induence or pre.sence.'^ * The efficacy of noise, com- 
bined with fire, is not unknown in India. A raja or native 
prince, within ray own knowledge, fired off bis gun one evening 
at a or ffftilignaut s[)iiit, wliom be fancied be saw lurking^ 
behind a tree. In a cMtaiu district in* the Punjab, where a 
cattle disease bad broken out, “ the people said tliat if several 
volleys were fired near the animals the disease would leave them.” 
This wjis accordingly done, in order to satisfy the villag<‘rs. In 
I lie funeral ceremonies of great men in Madagascar, as in Burma, • 
the death demon is expelled by the firing of muskets, as an ear- 
witmss thus relates ; — “ Next morning wo were startled by the 
n^gulnr firing of musketry gradually coming nearer, and on look- 
ing out l^aw the funeral proec.ssion in the public road approach- 
ing my house. ^ 

It is seldom that we meet with such explicit declarations of 
t he rerao<li.al influence of fire ns those to be found in the Vedas, 
— tiny most ainient extant pontrv of the Hindus. A medicinal 
plant named Pfiunlrfi is worsbipjied in one of the hymns as “ the. 
“ body of Agni, tjio deliverer, the slayer of Raksha.sas (cwil spirits), 

“ and the chaser away of diseases"; and thi.s plant was invoked 
in incantations to save the dying or recall the dead to life. J In 
.anotlier prti^er for llie recovery of a dying man, Ayni is invoked 
in tlie following terms: — “In front of this sick man I place 
^“Agni, who knows how to carry ^hiin across.* Let his breath, 

• Doolittle's Social Life of the Chineee, edit. 18C8. Tiie expulsion of 
the eclipMe ia told in pp. 248-9, that of the epidenuc in pp. 119, 20. 

f On the volley-tiring in the Punjab, see Punjab Notes ami Queries, p. 27, 
December 1883. Hee aUo Extracts from Put jab Census lU port of 1881, hy 
Mr. Denxil Ibbetson, p. 119. For the Madaga-scar custom, see pp. 200-7 of 
Madagascar RerisU^ by Kev, W. Ellis. Murr:fv, 1807. 

t blu\v*B Sanskrit Teats, Vol V| p. 449. ^le passage quoted is the 28th 
veree in Atharva Veda, VIII, 2. , 
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let bis soul, let bis sight come, and then his strength ; let his 
body acquire sensation and stand firm iipob its feet. Provide 
him, oh Agniy with breath and with light ; restore him fur- 
** nished with a body and with strength. Thou bast the knowledge 
** of immortality ; let him not depart, or become a dweller in the 
house of clay.'^ * In like manner, another Vedic <Jiviuity, Brih^ts- 
pati, — the god who presided at the altar of Agni and who is 
sdmoiimes identifi*'d with Agni himself, — is in virtue of his fiery 
character praised as “ the slayer of ijaiu or .dfsease,’* and Mri 
one •hymn a legend is recorded of him, in which he rescues 
a man who hud called in vain upon other gods to lielp 
him. In anotlier place, plants are said to draw tm ir life from 
Brihaspati,— which clearly connects his fiery nature with the 
health-giving principle. 

The sun has been invoked as a healer of diseases in»the same 
terms as earthly fire. In one of the Vedic hymns, from wliicb 
we have just quoted, he is called upon to save ajying man 
* Let the Sun, the Lord, thus raise theo up by his rays' (Atharva 
Vediit V, 30, I.’)), In a later legend of the Hindus, Samba, a 
son of Krishna, was attacked with leprosy, under the cu^^e of 
the quick-tempered hermit, DurvivSas. But by fasting, penance, 
and prayer, he obtained the favour of Sfirya (the sun), who drove 
the poison out of hia blood by a more than ordinary im- 
pression of his pure j^nd vitalizing rays. The worship of the 
sun as a god of health must at one time have prevailed very 
extensively in Europe amoung the Tcuu»nic nations; fjp to this 
day In Pomerania tlie fevcr-stricken patient prays fhiice turning 
towards the sun at siuirUc: — Dear Sun, come down soon, and 
** take the seventy seven fevers from me. In the n.nme of God 
•* the Eather. «Scc.” f In India, in ancient times, the first streaks 
of snnrivso, which divide day from niglil, were worshipped as a 
dual deity , under the name of the twin Asvins, “ the honsernen- 
pair.” Throughout the Vedic hymns these deities are celebiated 
as the pliysicians of gods and men, — the wonder- workeis, who 

^ ^ 

* Atharva Veda, V, 30, 12—14 ; quoted in Muir’s Sanskrit Tsxis^ Vol. 
V, p. 442. The alhisions to Brihaspati are in Vol. V. p. 279-281. The ^ 
man whom Brihaspati rescued from death is called Trita. 

t Tvlor’s Primitive Culture^ Voh II, 269. ed. 1871 ; where he quotes 
from Wuttke's Volksaherglanhe^ p. 160. Mr. Tylor is not, however, respon- 
eible for the interpretation given in the text He simply informs us of the 
fact, without olleriug any explanation of the belief which could have 
prompted the utterance of such a singular prayer. A similar example of the 
mixture of worship of the sun with that of the Trinity may be seep in the 
poetic Edda, in the Song of the Bun. See Thorpe’s Edda^ Part I, |x 125 ^ 
verse 75. 
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restore sight to the IjliQd, activity to the lame, health to the sick, 
strength to the iuiirm, and youth to the aged ; and a larM cycle 
of legeuds has gathered round their name on account of the cures 
and deliverances they are said to have wTOught. * The multifa- 
rious and circumstautial character of tlicse legends, — the largest 
collection connected with any one deity that is to be found in the 
Vedic hymns, — has attracted the attention of European scholass, 
by whom various explanations have been oiTered. Professor 
Benfey, (following Dr. Kdhn and Professor Alullcr), is content to 
treat these legends merely as myths of the ortlmdox or solar 
type, that is, as personiiied descriptions of those changes in the 
aspect of the sky, which accompany the daily approach of dawn. 
The late Dr. Aliiir considers, very justly, that ** this allegorical 
interpretatton is not liktdy to bo correct, as it is difficult to 
suppose^hat the physical phenomena in question should have 
** been alluded to un<ier such a variety of names and circum- 
stances'* ; alStl he thinks it is more probable that the poets, who. 
wrote the Asvin hymns, ‘‘ merely refer to* certain legends, which 
•• were popularly current, of interventions of the Asvins on 
** behalf of the person whose names are mentioned.** No doubt 
these legends were popularly current. But this does not explain 
what made them popular, or what brought them into existence, - 
or why they wore fastened upon the two Asvins in preference to 
any other deity. Professor Ooldstuckef considered ” the myth 
** of the Asvins as one of that class of myths, in which two 
distinct *eleiuents, the cosinical and the human or historicaI| 

** have been gradually blended into one.” Ho believed that the 
Asvins were originally a pair of “ borseineii or warriors of gre^ 

“ renown, who inspired their contemporaries with awe by their 
“ woflderful deeds, and more especially by their medical skill ;** (this 
is the historical element); and that these same horsemen were 
ill course of time translated to the companionship of the gods/ 
where they became invested with tlie distinctively solar characters 
which we find asciibed to them in the Vedic Jjyinns : (this is the 
cosmical cisincut). "f The possibility of such a transformation from 
the historical to the solar is most readily granted. J But the old 


* An analogue to this twin deity, the Aaving, ia fuininliod by the V^Jas 
tbeiDAelves in the person of Yania, which simply meana the Twin or Duo 
and whicli was on^iually a pernonification of the twilight, morning or 
evening. The Aavin legcn <« are summed up in Muir's Safiskrit TerU 
VoJ. V, edit 1870, pp.24S.248. ^ 

t This brief review of the opinions of European scholars is taken from 
Umr*dSan»krit Twi§, Voi V, p. 248, and pp. 256-7. ^ 

1 The many instances, which might be^ quoted, of historical porsons 
becoming invested with solar characters after death, and even during life, 
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HcholaBtic raaxiin, ^niia non Bnnt multiplicanda, must be applied 
to the interpretation of myths not less rigorously than to any other 
field of scientific research. Now, there is no necessity in this case 
for supposing that the Asvins wore a pair of historical knights, who 
were deified after death and translated to the sun on account of 
their medical skill ; for, (as I have proved already), the posseseicMi 
of^ healing properties is itself a solar attribute ; and this is what 
mythologlsts of the Aryan school • have overlooked. Mor^iover 
ihere^ is no parallel in legend or history of mounted warriors 
becoming distinguished in the tame and peaceful art of medicine, 
which is invariably the function of priests or wizards. On the 
other hand there is a peculiar fitness in ascribing healing powers 
of the first order to that particular aspect of the sun's career 
which is personified by the two Asvins: for as In earthly cere- 
monies it was only the newly innde fire that was Considered 
pure and efficacious for removing the unclean, so in the recogni- 
^tion of heavenly fire as a healer of diseases, the first^eed of praise 
was due to the earliest And purest rays of the newly arisen sun, — 
** the twin horsemen or pervaders," whose watchful providence 
compelled the retreat of night with all her sickly dews and dark 
retinue of malignant spirits. It is to the rising sun, as the 
reader may have observed, that the Pomeranian peasant address- 
es his prayer to be relieved from sickness. Nor is the faith, 
which IS implied in theepeasant’s prayer without some foundation 
in fact. For most persons must have felt the cheering and revi- 
ving effects of sunrise after a long and painful niglit ;*scnd it is 
well known that the last hours of the night are those in which 


show how rash it is to reduce every traditional hero of autiqiiity to a solar 
myth, as the modern school of mytholojvists is so fond of doiiiij. Th^ his- 
torical David, King of Israel, haa many features in couiiaori with the solar 
myth : “ he was rinldy and withal uf a beautiful couiiteuauce, and goodjy 
to look to:*’ ( 1 SamneU XVI, 12). Now it is well kuowh that a true born 
Israelite is universally sallow and never ruddy. The semi-historical Samson, 
whoi>e very name signitics the Shiner, is possessed of ** invincible locks** 
on which his strength depend*^, just as the sun's energy depends upon liis 
beams, which in all languages have been compared to hair. Hamlet, in seek- 
ing to extol his murd^ered father, begins at once to divest him with solar 
and other divine characters: 

** See what a grace was seated on this brow ; 

“ Hyperion's curls ; the front of Jove himself ; 

** All eye like Mars to threaten and command ; 

“ A station like the herald Mercury 
New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill : Ac/* 

Hamlet, HI, IV, 55-9. 

The facility with which hisTtorical personages can be invested with solar 
and oilu'i' divine characteristics is well set «forth in Aniaiie Studies^ by Sir 
A Lyull. 
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deatlis most commonly oconr, and that the pulse begins to beat 
more slowly by several degrees when daylight sets in. 

The purifying and healing effects of the bud, especially in 
cases of leprosy, are widely recognized in modern India. It is 
customary for persons attacked wiU) leprosy to observe the Sun’s 
cWy or Sunday, {Adiii/a-wary which has been shortened to Itwar)^ 
wUh a kind of fast, and to make offerings to the sun on 
day the week. It is recorded of the founder of the Bhinga 
family in the* Cahraich district, Oudh, that ho pronounced a 
curse against the temple of B&h\rka, (the child sun, as the name 
implies,) because he (tlic Bliiiiga ancestor) had not been “ thorougli- 
“ ly cleansed of bis leprosy even after be had mulergono penances 
before that shrine. ” ^ Thus it is to the infant or newly arisen 
sun that hc^Wing powers have been specially ascribed in modem 
India, as Iplioy were to the borsernon-pair, who represented tbo 
first streaks of dawn, in ancient India. 

The sun, rAder the name of Airyatn^n, tbo god of hcavoijl3L 
light, is very prominently recognized in *1110 Vendidml as a goef 
of healing. When the Evil Spirit (Angra Maiuyu), the author 
of tlie bad creation, created 99,999 diseases, the Good Spirit 
commissioned Airyainriii to visit the earth and administer the 
needed remedies. The sun-god obeyed the call, and came saying :• 
1 drive away the disease, the rottenness, and the infection, 

** which Angra Maniyu has created by his witchcraft against the 
“ Ix^lies of mortals. ” f 

The e^mmgles hitherto qvioted relate chieily to the curing of 
disease or the removal of ceremonial unclcatmess. The instances 
Avhich we arc now going to quote will relate chiefly to the expul- 
sion of devils. This is only another aspect of the same fact : for 
to remove an impurity is the satne thing as to expel the demon 
who causes it. The three great occasions in human life, when it 
ii most necessary to attract good spirits and to banish evil ones, aro 
births, burials and marriages. For the washing away of ceremonial 


* limtorpof th** Bhinga Baj 12. by Urja U<ljiy IVotnji Siiicrb , 

Client fa, yiiR-e the Mahometan conquest of Hahniich, the temple of 

Bnlark.'i has been converted into the mausoleum of «Kaiy ad Sular Masarid 
Giiazi who is wru. bipn^d by the Mahomedans as a Saint. This double 
origin of the pUrine explains the reason why the tomb is, to tliia day, wor- 
shipped i)y Hindu? and Mahomedann alike. 

t Vendidad,' Kargard, XX 11.21. Focred Books of the EnsU Vol IV, p. 229. 
But the traii?il'it<«r, Mr. James Darmesteter, has given no explanation of 
the fact that Airyainan was invoked as a god of healing. All ilint he say« 
ill hU preliminary remarks, p. 229, is that “ he appears here in the ehnracter 

** of a lieaiiug god, which is derived in a vAy natural manner from his 
** primitive and general character;** It is clear how the healing art can 
be easily deduced from such vagqo data. 
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p<»1luiiou water has, for obvious reasons, bee^a more fr^quentljr 
us(^(i than fire, especially among the more backward races. But 
fire has been widely used as an accessory element ; and, whenever 
the two agents have been brought into comparison, precedence has 
gon^irally been given to fire. • 

Among the cercnioiiies connected with the birth of children, 
wdl first allude to thoso in which tiie mother is the person 
primarily concerned. In Burma, after the hirth^of a child, ^ the 
woniQU is kept for three days at least l>iiig hct^t^een lighted logs. 
In the Punjab, among the caste of Jats, a fire is kept constantly 
lighted in hm* room ; and a pitcher of water is placed near at hand. 
In Intlia generally, among all the respectable castcp it is the 
custom to keep a fire buniing night and day in the room, and 
another fire sinouhlot ing at the door of the house ih wliich the 
woman is lying, so that no evil influence may be perfbitted to 
enter. In ancient Persia great importance was attached to a 
/ire being lighted in the room, at the time when a cinid is born, as 
the following extract will show : — The rule is this, that the 
labour of childbirth is not to be accomplished at night, except 
with the light of a fire, or the stars, or the moon upon it ; for 
** groat opposition is connected with it, and over the soul of him 
who works in the dark, there is more preponderance of the evil 
** spirit. '' In “ the churching of women, " as practiced in the 
Latin church, fire is stiinised as the symbol or medium of purity : 
for the woman, who desires to receive a blessing after childbirth, 
must kneel on the stops of -the chancel holding a lighted* taper in 
hor hand. In the protestant churches the old formalism councc- 
tQ(\ with the use of tiro has been dropped. But in Norway and 
SweodcMi, traces of pngan rites may still be found in the remoter 
villages, though oven there they have now become alm<)St ob.s<flete. 
In such places, as the woman goes out to be churched, a live coal 
is thrown after her by her friends, to expel the trslls who iniglft 
bewitch heron the way. * The feast of Candlemas is still called the 
feast of the Purification of the Virgin, — which shows clearly that 
the lighting of torches and caudles, which used to her carried in 
procession on that day in England up to the second year of Edward 
VI, had its origin m a sense of the necessity of fire for removing, 
the evil influence attendant, ou child birth, t 

* 1 beoatne acquainted with the Burme<ie custom from having gpeut 
B'^me years in that province. The .Tat custom » deserihed in a .‘paper 
by Sirdar Gur Dayal Siui^h. C. S., read liefore the Asiatic Society in Calcutta, 
oil 2nd Miiy. 188;3. The extract from the Persian book is from Shajfmt La 
Sh.tyast, XII, 7 : {Sacred Bocke of the Ea$t, Vol. V, n. 312 . Xhe Swedish 
cimtom ia alluded to in Tylnr*R Primitive Qulture. VoL ll, p. 17S. 
t Brand’s Popular Antiquxtiiey pp. 22-7,^ Edit. 1377. 
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In dfscribing the use of fire in funeral ceremonies we must distin- 
guish between the lite of cremation, by which in some countries 
the corpse is disposed of, and the fire and water ceremonies which 
are performed immediately afterwards for the purification of the 
living. It was believed in early^ times (and the belief is still 
cyrrent in backward races), that when a man dies, the powder of 
death threatens from the corpse, as from a stronghold, tho whole 
world of the living. From ,thc dead ” as tlie Vendul&d puts It, 

** ft defiles thoh^iiig, anij f Voin tho living, it ruslies upon the 
living. Tlio first thing then to he done after a Uiiial is td ex* 
pel the contagion of deatli. In Thibet, the mourners returning 
from a funeral stand l)efore a fire, and wash their hands with 
warm water, holding them over hot coals and repeating sacred 
texts. In 'J^irtr.iy, in (jre- Islamite times, tho clothes and property 
of the (leci^l could not be appropriated i>y the survivors, till they 
had been passed between two fires. In ancient Rome, after tho 
completion of*4he ftinoral rites, the mourners sprinkled themselves 
with scented water, and stepped over firo. The customs of the* 
Israelites must have been based upon a similar insiiuct ; for other* 
wise it would be difficult to understand the excessive importance 
attached to a bath, in which “ the ashes of a red licifer were 
mixed with the water ; {Aumbern XlX, and Hihrewn IX, 13). In ^ 
China tlio funeral rites consist of a long series of ceremonies, in 
which liglitcd candles and the fumigation incense hold a promi* 
iient place. About half the Ve.ndMild is taken up with describing 
oercTuouios for tlio removal of unclcaiiness caused by contact with 
dead bodies. * But we have no space to do more than quote the 
description <»f the death-demoness herself, for whose expulsion 
these rites were established: — ^‘Directly after deatli, as soon as ^ 
“ th^soiil has left the body, the Drug Nasu conics and rnshoo upon 
" him, from the regions of the north, in tlie shape of a raging fly, 
‘*^with knees and tail sticking out, all stained with •stains, and 
like unto the* foulest Kliiafstras The htirial towers of the 
Persians were called Dakhmas. "On these Csays the Vendldad) 
the fiend^takc food, as men in the material world eat cooked 
meal and cooked meat. Thus from the Dakhmas arise the infec- 
tious diseases, itch, hot-fever, humours, cold-fever, rickets, and 
” hair untimely white. There deatli has most power on man from 
" the hour when the sun is down. ” Till within about 300 years 
ego it was the. custom in England to keep candles burning night 
and day over- the bodies of the dead, and occasionally to carry 
torches and lights with the hearse into the burial ground. • 

• • The Chinese ceremonies are alluded to in Doolittle'a Social Life of the 
Chinese^ Chaps. VI and Vll. Alhisions to Ute Thibetan and Tartar rites 
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In the cereinonies connected with marriage, fire, with or with- 
out water, has been widely used. We sliall quote examples 
from two countries only — China and Greece, neither of which 
could have borrowed anything from the other. In China the uses 
of fire in the long list of nuptial ceremonies are almost endless. 
Candles must be lighted, and incense iuirnt before the ancestral 
tablets, at the time of betrothal. The bride’s outfit, as we have 
ftliewn in another place, is most carefully sifted over hifrnip^ 
coals^ On the dny of the rnairiage, a hgbteil kifiip and candles 
arts placed on the bridal bedstead ; and “ tins light, though in 
broad dayligist, is regarded as peculiarly efficacious in keeping 
‘‘away evil spirits." The bridal procession is Jod off amid the 
explosion of crackers ; and is headed by men carrying each a 
large lighted candle. The bride pays homage to the fire of the 
lieiirth on arriving at her new hotne. When the bride bride- 

groom kiicol bf^forc the ancestral tablets, a lighted candle is 
^)laced at each end of the table on which the tabftts stand. At 
the first weddie.g dinner' lighted candles are made to shed their 
flame over the festive board, in broad daylight, &c. * In 
Qrceco, after the completion of the sacrifices to the gods of 
inarriago, both bride and bridegroom wen3 bathed in water fetch- 
ed from a fountain, to which some exceptional sanctity was 
attached. The mairiago procession was accompanital with nup- 
tial toiches; arul in soint; places, it was custofuary to burn the 
axle of the (carriage on its arrival at the bridegroom’s bouse. 
The brido was conductcA into the house l)y the. bridegroom's 
motlior who \)oro a liglued torch. One of the cIo.sir»g ceremonies 
tlio deilicalion of the biide to the sacred hearth-flame of the 
new family, of wliich she now became a meinl)er. •}* 

The baptism of newborn babes, by fire, or water, or both, is 
common to all religions. The object for which it was originally 


aro given in Tylor’s Primitirc Culture, Vol. II, edit, 1871, p, 395, and p, 393. 
Tlie Itoinan ritps an* dpiscribed in Smith's Dictionary of Oreek and Roman 
Antiquities, undoi h'unus. The oesoriplioii of the Drug Naau ^ud Dakhtnas 
is <uiotod from Veiidid.id, Fargard Vll, 2, and 56. (Sacred Books of the 
Vol. IV, p. 75, and 88). Avery good account of the Parsi burial 
towers, or Towers of Silence on the Mahabar hills, is given in the Comhill 
Mazaginr, Oct. 18^3. On the use of torches in English funerals, &c., see 
Brand’s Popular Antguitics, pp, 44u ff, and pp. 466 flf. 

• Doolittle’s Social Life of the Chinese^ chaps. II snd III. Mr, Tylor 
(in PrimtUve Culture^ Vol. II, p. 425, edit. 1871) alludes to “ the lifting 
“ (►f the bride in China over burning coals,'’ and quotes Doolittle as his 
authority. This however is an oversight : it was not the hride^ but the 
clothes of the bride, which were lifted over coals. 

t 8imth*H Dictionary of Greek and Romani d iS«, under the heading 
Marriage. An account of theMse once made of torches iu English marria- 
gea niny be seen in Brand s Popular Antiquities, p, 391. 
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oetAblishod was ta ratnovo from the child the natural taint con* 
traded in the materhal womb, and thus to expel the evil one, to 
whose agency the pollution was ascribed. But physical pollti* 
tion implied, in a less or greater degree, moral guilt, as tho same 
•devil was the author of both, ^ence the notion of birth-sia 
wMgiedually substituted for that of birth-taint, and by this means 
baptism acquired at last the dignity of a purely ethical rite, 
such •as it now is in tlie creed of* Christendom. Behold 1 was 
^*shapen in wK*ked ness,, and in sin hath my mother conceived 
** me,”— this saying of the Psalmist, whether we interpret It in 
the lower (^ higher st*nse, embodies the sentiment, out of which 
baptismal rites in all lands have sprung up. • Th« following 
extract from Shdyant-La-Skdijant will shew what baptism meant 
to an ancierU Persian ; — “ Wlieii tho infant shall be horn, the 
** woman ^r nurse) shall take it up, and make the firo burn 
high. For three days and three nights no one is to pass 
between tbs»fire and the child, nor to show the child to a 
sinful man or woman. They arc to trknrato a little sulphur* 
*'in the sap of a plant and smear it over the child.” In 
China, at tlie present dsiy, as a missionary and close observer of 
their customs has remarked, it is believed that the child at the 
** time of its birth is ex[)08e<i to some very unpropitous influences^^ 


* PsftliDs of David, 61, 6. There is no rensoei to d«aibt that the psalmiat 
in this verse alludes to birth-si u as much as, or possibly more than, to 
birth-taints [3ot vetse 7, which comes nlnioRt iDimediatoly afterwarda^ 
takes us suddenly back to the ceremonial WaHhiugs of the Levitical law t 

** Purge me with hyssop and I shall be clean ; wash me, and I shall bo 
whiter than snow.*' This psalm is said to have been written by kii^ 
David to express the remorse ho felt (after Nathan's reproof) for the 
murdgr of Driah the flittite. In II Samuel^ XII, 2(>, we are told that 
ns soon as David learut that the chihi horn to him by Uriah's wife was 
dead, ** he arose’ from the earth, and wushod and atioiotod himself aurl 
**6hauged his apfsirel, and came into the house of tho l,ord. ' In other 
words, he underwent a thoroughly LeviM’cfil lustration by bathing in 
water, smearing himself with scents, changing hi ; dress, and presenting 
himself before the priests ; and in this way he considered himself oleaused 
from the taiftt of the murder of Uriah. Ovid had learnt to consider a 
■Water-Lrath hut a pir^r remedy for the pollution <#f Tnauslrtughter : — 
Ah.4imitiin faciles, qui tristia ciimina*ctcdis 
. - Fiuaihiei tolli posse puietis aqu&. 

And Shakespear has repeated the sentimeut of Ovid in still grander 
terms : . 

t Could all gr^ Neptune's ocean wash this blood 

, Cleaiafroui my Land ? No, this iny band would rather 

TUtf mtdtitudiuoos sea incarnadine, 

Uaking the green one rod, , , ^ 

f Skdyatt La 'ShdyMf obap. I A ( Saerca Bo6h% of (ho Eoit^ Vol. V, 

p. 322; edit. 1880). * • 


SI 
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which, inile.-s preveuted id due time, will cartamly caQ99 
'‘its death.” On the the third day, therpfore, a paper charm 
on which some sacred text has been written by the priest, is 
burnt, and its asbes are put into the water, in which the child 
“is washed as a kind of purificatloD.** Afterwards, when the 
child is one month old, the* birth-hair, (in which some traces 
of the original taint are supposed to reside), is shaved off*iu 
ftbnt of tlio ancestral tablets, while incense and candles are 
kept hnrning close at hand. In some pari; of the 
penKhsula, as soon as a child is born, it \% immersed in the nearest 
sfroani and, on the return to the house, it is passed several 
times over a fire, on which fragrant wood bal' t)^ll||:ihrowi]u In 
lladagafic.a .1 a fiie is kept burning for several successive days in 
the room where tln‘ child lies ; the child is then carried out of the 
house in its best clotlies and brought back again fo its mother, 
both times being carefully lifted over the fire kept Surning at 
tlie door of the house. Among the Greeks, the ceremony of 
''lustration, which they called Amphldromia, w^as performed when 
the child was about seven days old, and consisted chiefly in the 
babe being carried round the fire of the domestic hearth and 
undergoing the sprinkling of water, f In the old religion of 
Mexico tlie ceremony of baptism bad risen almost to the same 
'' ethical level as the rite which has been substituted in its place 
by the Spanish conquerors. Fires were kept constantly burning 
from the time of birtli, and on the fourth day the child was bade 
to receive the life-giving water and passed four times through 
the. fire. “Tlio lips and bosom of the child w^ere sprinkled with 
“ water, and tlie Lord was implored to permit the holy drops 
**to wash away the sin that was given to it before the foundation 
•‘of the world; so that the child might be born anew.*’J The 
superiority of fire to water as an emblem or medium of the 
divine gra^e is most distinctly announced in the New Testa- 
ment ; but file baptism was never developed into an establisheid 
rite in the Christian Church, except antang a few obscure sects in 
the East. It should be noted, however, that in 
Churcii, all baptism is, by implication at least, 

— ' ; 

• Doolittle’s JSocial Li/e of the^^Chinese^ idiap. IV. pp. 86-88, edit 2868. 
The cutting oil' of the birth-hair is practised ^1 over India, and by the 
Negro races in Africa. 

t The Malay ceremony is alluded to in Tyloi^ PriiTuif/vs • Vo). 

II, edit. 1871, p. 890 : that of Madagascar in the s saBi..?olqsM^JM BllJ|ge. 

X Prescott’s History c/ the Covq^iest of edit# 

1860. The author quotes fi;pm two eyo-witnenRti^^^H|f^rtiou of tlie 
Mexican rite is told iu Tylor, Vol, II, p. 8^4^ > 
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ratber than by water. In the office of Holy Salunlfiy the water 
of the baptismal Tout is blessed for the entire year, which Is 
to follow, by thrice dipping into It the Paschal candle, the 
*of which is intended to symbolize, in a spiritual sense, tho li^ht 
of tho world. The very spark iwith which the cuiidle is lighted 
^’struck by the priest from a flint, whioh Is said to typify the 
BOD^ of God, the comer stone of the church, Filium imim 
emguUirem scilicet lapidemr As the candle is hetng dipped into 
the font, a prAyer Is oflhred up by tho priest, that ** this tij^e may 
fertilize the whole substance of this water, and make itfruit- 
** ful for the regeneration of souls*'; totam hujus atfiuv subsian* 
tiam rcgenerandi foRCundei effeciu. The metaphor implied in 
the word foscundett by which now or spiritual birth is siihstitiifed 
for physii'al, takes us back to the old philosophy of tiro and life, 
more atfbieui by thousands of years than the Komau Church and 
even more \tidoly extended. In Scotland, as an eye-witness relates, 
the pagan rite of tirc-baptiam survived the estahlishuicut of Clu'i.stiat:i 
baptism by water, to which it was attacheiT an a seipiel : — “ On their 
return from church they take the newly baptized infant, and vibrato 
it gently three or four times over a tlaino, saying thrice, Let the 
flame consume thee now or never.”* 

The purity of fire in general, and especially of tb'* public aiwi 
perpetual fires on which tlie life-flame of states or nations was 
believed to depend, was attested by the estAhli.shmont in various 
parts of the world of vestal priests and virgin pries tftsses as guar- 
dians *oT the sacred flames. In ancient Rome tho eternal fire 
of Vesta was watched by a sisterJiood of virgins, each of whom 
on admission within the precincts of the atrium was hound ^hy 
the most solemn vow of chastity, the violation of which was 
punished by huryiiig her alive in the ground calloil cmtifnjft ftcrln^ 
ratus^ into which the corpses of the worst criminals wore tbrown. 
•In Mexico, in iimes preceding the Spanish cotifpn fft,, tho sacred 
fires were tended by the youth of both sexes, who wore solected 
£^n 4^. very tender age. The girls were eDH-usUsi to the chaigo 
#r- priestesses of the sun ; '* whilo the hoy-v wr iv drilled 
‘^in the routine of monastic discipline, decora'Jog tho shrinei* 
“ of the gods* with flowers, feeding the sa<?red fires, and taking 
** part in the religious chants and festivals/' f In Cuzco, tho 
old capital • oP^Bbtu^ the great temple of Coriaiicha was tended 
by a numerous sislerbood of vestals^ who were known as the 
virgi||Hpft^i|p, sun. "These were young maidens, who at a 
< tender from their homes and iutr{.>duced into 


* Brand*# P* '^*77. 

t Preacott’s JffiWry Cowquesi 0 / l/csnco, chap. Ill, p. 68, edit. 186(1, 
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convents, where they were placed under the care of matrone, 
" who iiad grown grey within their walla STrom the moment 
‘'that they entered the establishment they were cut off from 
**all connection with the world, even with their own family and 
** friends. It was tlieir duty, above all, to watch over the sacred 
'‘fire obtained at the festival of Bay mi.*' * The maintenance 
of ^ the perpetual fire of the Demaras of South Africa is en« 
trusted by the chiefs to their own* daughters, so long as^tb^ 
rema^ unmarried. A legend in the Chronicles crT 2fapaa " relates 
that a plague once fell upon the people which slew more than 
half of their number ; and that in order to remove this plague, 
the Mikado transferred the altars of tlie Bun-goddem into new 
temples specially built for the purpose, and appointed two 
virgin-priestossos to tend them, "f- In the county of Kildare, 
Ireland, the “everlasting fire was preserved by “holy virgins 
called lugheaw Audaglia, or daughters of fire,’* down to the 
time of the Reforinaiion ; and these, like the daughters of the 
Demara chiefs, were often the first ladies of the land. I The 
close resemblance between the vestal institutions of Rome and 
those of Cuzco has led Mr. Tylor to suspect that Qarcilaso de 
la Vega, the Peruvian historian, who was himself of Inca blood, 
has drawn upon his imagination in describing the institutions 
of Cuzco, witAi a view to raising the reputation of his ancestral 
city to tlie level of thatf of Rome. § But the numerous other 
examples which we liave now brought forward would tend to 
shew that the resemblance i^as duo to the uniformitj of human 
instincts rather than to invention on the part of a too patriotic 
historian. 

* Pioscott’s Conquest of Vent, chap. Ill, p. loft. 

t Mytholngy and lieUiiious worship o/ the ancent Japanese \ article II in 
■\VeiJliuiustt*r Uevifw, No. CVTI, July p. 39. The alliiflion to the 

custoift is taken from Encyc, Briiannica, 9th editiivj, articit o» Fire‘ 
pH|Te i‘29, luite 1 

J (it'neral Koil»»npr’H ItiversoJ Life, p. 339, Vol. I, 1SS3. 

§ Kiuly IhstKtry of Ma nkind, chap. IX, n. 25<‘-2 : edit. 1$78. 

The point** of leecmbUnce which have excited Air. Tylor'a scefiticiam are 
4 IP number ; (a) The eatablislirnent of vestal virgins bound by the 
sUicte-jt rule of chi'.sKty ; fb) the existence of a perf^ual fire which they 
weio appointed to watch; c) tho urfe of a concavs mirror for relighting 
the fire, if it went nut. ; (J) the rule by which a virgin, who broke the 
vow of chastity, was buried alive. There is abundant- analogy for the 
three first, as I have ehewii la this and the previous essay. 1 see nothing 
extraordinary in the fourth* Bityymg alive is not an unusual Way of dis- 
posing of the worst criminals. Ontsifki of Lucknow there is a monument 
built on the ppot where a notorious dacoit was buried alive daring the 
icign of Wajid Ali ShAh, ttfe last king nf Oudh. Bury iim ‘ alive as a 
piuiishnieut for criminals is nlhidfd to in the Enda* : SiB tramfittion by Mr. 
Thorpe. Tart IJ, p 124 : Trubner*s Edit. 1§66. 
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In fact, the more w« stndy the beliefs and customs of man- 
kind in refrard to the ptirity of fire or any of its olh^^r functions, 
the more convuicod we feel of the fandameiital similarity of the 
human mind and of the impossibility of usin^ such resetnblancee 
as ethnical landmarks either for *1110 so-called Aryan or the 
nIJn-Aryan nations. To the fatln^rs of speculation, fire, or its 
great^ heavenly archetype the sun, was a spiritual conception, and 
not as with us, a merely physical fact : — 

They f>ee witli other eyea thnii mirs ; where we • 

Behoid a sun, they spy a Deity. 

“ It grieves the sun indeed/* said the Persian piophet, '‘to 
shine upon a man defiled ; it grieves tl»c moon ; It grieves the 
'* stars.*’* Thew ancient Hindu prayed to Agni, the fire-deity, 
‘*to forgiv’i whatever sins he may have committed tliiongh human 
weakness and to make him guiltless towards Aditi,'* the in- 
finite celestial light, t The Incas of Peru confes.sod tlieir sins 
to the sun, and piayed to the waters tp carry them away to* 
the ocean : Oh, thou river, receive this day the sins which 
“I have confessed unto the sun: carry them down to the sea 
" and let them nevei more appear,” J To the Greek or Roman 
of ancient times, the eternal fire of the hearth was ‘‘a furmi- 
“dable divinity, charged to watcli over what passes in the interior* 
* of houses and to punish mankind.” Virgil could find no better 
way of blackening the name of Sinon, thiiu by making the 
perjured^ jmpostor appeal to the eternal inviolable flames of 
heaven as witnesses ot his integrity : * 


Vos ^terni igfies et non vtolabile vestriim 
Testor unmen, ait, 

ASneidf Book II. 


In *tlio Latin clinrcli, (as I have heard), no new cross can be 
cmisccrated, until lighted tapers have been placed ut its base. 
Within our owiT day a furious controversy lias been wago<l in 
the Eiigli.sh Church as to whether lighted candles can be allowed 
on the communion table or not. There is, in fact, no age or 
country, in %hich priests and teachers have not laboured with 
fervent zeal to feed the great fire-tradition of the, world. 


IV. 


As phallic fire, (heat without light), was the mainspring 
of life in the animal body, so the pure ethereal fire, (light without 

• V^didAd^ Farpard IX. 41 . . , . . . 

t Veda, IV, 144. llindn« of res^KJctahk? caste coubkIci it impious 
at> the pr«i4ei»t day to put their feet^wer a fire to warm them. 

X 'Tyhrs Vul. 11, p. 394. • 
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lieat), was the essential property of all such souls as were deemed 
worthy of survival in a hii^her sphere* The l>eli6f iu a future 
life is common to all creeds ; but the modes of the soul's survival ^ 
have been supposed to be very various. All modes, however, cao 
bo classified under two main headings. Either the soul migrates 
after death into other bodily forms, or it assumes a separate in*c{Sr« 
pereal existence in the world of spirits. It is with the last doctrine 
only that we are now concerned; anti in connection with tnis«we 
hav^ to show that fire or light is not ofily the 8*\ibstanc6 of which 
exalted souls are said to he made, but the chief characteristic of the 
region assigned for their residence. 

First, as to the composition of souls. In the Vedic hymns 
we are told that Agni (fire) ‘‘ is the nave pf immortality,” 
amritaaya nahML If we expand this metaphor, *lhe meaning 
is that fire is like the nave of a wjieel, from which thelfays of im* 
mortality radiate to the souls of men, illuminating them with its 
rown properties of purity^ nnd light, {Rig Feefo, HI, 17, 4). In the 
institutes of Manu it is said that the pious Brahman ‘‘ will goto the 
highest rogion by a straight path in an irradiated form.” In one 
of the Vedic liturgies it is said that men will become immortal 
by knowledge or by work,— that knowledge which is Agui, ot 
• ‘‘ that woik which is Agni,” (Satapaiha Bmhvuina^ X, 4, 3, 9;. In 
other words, those pers<»ns wliosc souls have been enliglitened 
with the dame of divind knowledge, or who have performed the fire 
sacrifices according to the appointed rites, will themselves 
acquire tlie nature of firoAud become immortal in tjie future life. 
On the other hand, (as the same text goes on to show), “ those 
• who do not so know, or who do not perform this rite, are in- 
**doed horn again, but become again and again deatlfs food”; that 
is, tiicy are reborn in other bodies, and thus hreorae subject tb new 
deaths and to all the evils attendant on bodily existence. Such 
was the eVoed of the ancient Hindus.* Thnt^ of the ancient 
Persians, their kinsfolk, was very similar. We are told in the 
BundfihiSt (Cliap. XVII, 9), that “ the breathing souls, that is, 
the souls of men awaiting birth, are lodged in thos«^ (mundane) 

** fires,— a counterpart of the body of man, when it forms in the 
“ womb of the mother, and ,a soul from the spirit-world settlea^ 
“within it, which controls the body when Hring:” and we are 
further told iu tiie same text, that “ when that body dies, 


* This is one of the few passoges in Vedic Titerature, which contaios'Che 
germ of the doctrine of transmigration. This docnine received its greatest 
prominence iu the post-Vedin age under the teaching of fiuddha.' In the 
InstitiKes ol Maau this docti Lue had begUii to be prottineiit^ bat the VedasT 
themselves scarcely recognize it. , 
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the body mingles with the earth, and the soul goes back to the 
^ spirit,’* nre returu^g to fire, and clay to clay. The traditions 
of the Egyptian priesthood, which were current under the name of 
Hermes 'rrismegistus, teach us that at the nmment of death our 
intelligenoe, one of God’s subtle thoughts, escapes the body’s 
dross, puts on its fiery tunic ^giiiu, and floats henceforth in 
s|Jjtce.” In the philosophy of the ancient Germans the soul of n 
child^alK>ut to be born was believed to enter into it from abov6*in 
a --ay of lightnipg ; and at the time of death to return to the up- 
per world in the^flanies tf the funeral pyre, which was lighted 
with a spark struck from the hammer of Thor.* In the language 
of Japan the word for soul is compounded of tama, which 
means precious, ehi breath, and hi fire. Hence the soul of 
the dead wag the precious breath-fire, which survived the 
body.i" Every reader will recall the lines of Pope, in which the 
dying ChrTstian thus addresses his soul 

Vital spark of beaveiilj flame, 

Quit, oh quit, this mortal £rume. • 

According to St. Augustine the soul of a saint, when it reaches 
the upper world, is made of ligltt, and excels the sun in brightness 
to the same degree tliat the sun itself excels any other celestial 
body. { The folklore of England is full of legends of what wer<v 
called Fetch-lights, or Deadmen’s candles. These lights were 
supposed to be the souls of the dead, an^ were said to go befeue 
the hearse and shew tlie very spot in the burial gioundin which 
the body ,was to be interred. § 

Next, as tcf the abode of souls. In nfost of the mure advanced 
creeds of antiquity there is a judge of the dead, and two distinct 
worlds are assigned for the residence of departed souls, — a region 


♦ See Fire Burial among our Germanic Forefathers^ by Karl Blind ; edit. 

1975, p. 12. 

t The reference Japan ia made on the authority of n atatement ia 
page -13 6f the Westminster RereiWy Art II, .Iiily on the Ancient Chro- 

liicicM of .KipuiJ. 'J ho alJuMion to JJeiiiies TiiMUie;:ihtutf id lakeii from Ait. 011 Fire 
in EncyL Dih edition. The Egyptian idea of nKciibiug intelli^ejjce or 

\ri^do^| to fi*, and making this faculty, intlier than ui»y other, the iiniiiortai 
part of our nature, is a point frequently in»it>ted on in the Indian Vedas. Of 
Agiii it is said ** he sees and kuqw.i all worlds, knows the recesses of 
** heaven, the divine ordinairces, the races or bii ihs of r^ods and men, &e. ” 
See Muir's Sanskrit Texts., Vol. V, p. 215. Immortality is everywhere said to 
be the reward of knowledge. ** The stars are the houses of the g'ds ; who« 
ever knows this possesses houses,’’ that is, acquires the divine Mature* 
Brahmana^ 1 , fi, 2, 6 . 

X This 18 given on the authority of Mr. Growse’s Ramoyana^ p. 
note (2). • 

§ Brand s Fqpahir Antiquities^ 710. £dit.^I877. 
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of liglit and Lappiucss to those in whom the spirit of fire presides^ 
nnd a dark underworld for the rest. In the ancient creed of India 
the judge of the dead was Yama ; aod ihe difference betw«^ea 
tile t^e worlds was expressed in the maxim : — “heaven is light, 
and hell is dnikness ; (Mahdbhfirata, XIV, 6969). Elsewhere it 
is said “ Let him depart, Oh Yama, to those holy sages bora of 
“ the fervour of meditation, to tho^e sage^ versed iu all know- 
*• ledge, who guard the sun, (Hf/y X, 1*34,5). In aniither 

hymn (X, 88,15) it is said “ The iays,of the sun' are the pious ; 
the light which is above, is Prajaputi or the heavenly world. " In 
a third hyinu (X 88,15), the Pitiis, or souls of ancestors, ate said 
“ to have adorned the sky with stars ; ’’ that is, they are them- 
selves the stars. 

** Where there ia etern.d lu^ht, in the world where the fhiD «is pticed, iu 
that iiuiiioitnl, iiii|)»*ririliai)le Woild, place ue O Soma ! c 
Where king Vutv.t^vui i leigti*^, whete the secret place of heaven is, 
wlieie thene mighty waters arc, there make me immorta^ ! 

Wlieio life iH ftee, in the thud heaven of heavens, \ihere the worlds are 
ladiuut, tlieie make itKT'imiuoit d ! 

Whore witthes and dcbiies are, viheie the place o’ the bright ^un is, where 
there is treedom^aud delight, theie make me immortal 

Rig Veda, IX, IIS, 7-10. 

fn the old religion of Persia, which was ethnically allied to 
that of the ancient Hindus, a similar doctrine prevailed. There 
were two distinct worlds for depaited souls, the one bright and 
luminous answering to the good creation of Ahura Maeda ; and 
ihe other dark and loaibsQnic, answeiing to the bacjl cieation of 
Aiigru Muinyu, and tit only to be the receptacle of the impure 
apd evil. It was presciilievi by the authority of the priests that 
a 6ro should be lighted at the time of death ami made to 
burn high, so that the righteous sonl might alight upon k on 
first leaving the hou^, “ Fiom thence it goes out to the stars, 
“ then out tK> the moon, then to the sun.’* Last of all it reacheci 
tlio Eternal Lights in the hightest heaven, its appropriate abode. 
On the othci hand " hell was in the middle of the earth ; for it- 
* was there where the evil spirit pierced the earth and .rushed in 
upon it, &c ; " and it was to this region that souls devoid of ‘the 
spirit of fire, that hs, possessing no purity or light, were consigned. 
“ Regarding the cold, dry, stony, and dark interior of mysteri- 
“ ous hell, it IS revealed that the darkness is fit to grasp with 
the hand, and the stench is fit to cut with a knife.” f 

* These verses are translated in Muir’s iScnu/rt/ Texts, Vol. V, p, 306, 
edit. 1870. They are also translated by ProfesaotsMaa Miiller iu Chips 
fiom a German \VotJkshopf Vol I, p. 46. The traqiAakiou given in the text 
IS the latter • , 

t Bee SM^ast La Skdydat, chap. XU, 3 ; ohap. IU, 27 ; and' * 
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Slmilur beliefs |^ave prevailed iu nations having uo ethnical 
connection witli either India or Persia. In Egypt the souls of 
the departed were weighed in the balance (a representation of 
which may be seen on every muininy case) by Osiris, the judge 
oJ‘ the dead, some passing into tlie*diuk under-world iu the west, 
others ascending to the bright sun iu heaven. • It was believed 
in Ikixico that the coruinon .herd passed away to a lower world 
ciflltd Mictlan^ ^vliile tli^ Iierocs who fell in battle, and the men 
and babes who were slain in sacrifice, “ went at once iut(T the 
presence of the Min, whom they accompanied, with songs and 
choral dances, in his bright progress through the heavens. ’**f' In 
Peru it was thought that iho low castes w<*ro consigned to the 
dark kingd<;pi ef Cnpay fixed in the centre of the carlli, or migra- 
ted into t^vv bodies on earth ; while the Incas and the nobles 
returned to tlie sun, from which thc}'^ had originally conic. J The 
Greek and li^inau ideas of a future lilo were sumiued up in 
the following couplet : — • * 

Ciirpusi terra tf*«»il ; tiiniiihitn encuinv(»lat umbra ; 

Maues Oicua hubel ; hpiiitus a 

Thus while the gh(*.st liaunted ibo tomb, and the Manes went 
to the lower woihl, the spirit took its flight to the stars. Th(V 
reader need scarcH^ly bo roinindotl of the scriptural expies.sion, — 
" the righteous will sliinc as the stais. • 

Such notions were not eouliiied, however, to tlio more advanced 
nations* * Tlio degraded Au.straliau has^staircd the sky with the 
fabled beutfactor.s of his sav«nge race, — the di.scc>verers of fire, of 
the ant-pupas, and of the eggs of the loan-bird, — iu the same wa^ 
as the Hindu has docked his firmament with tho Seven Ilishis 
and riie Greek or iloman with his deified heroes and ancestors ; 
sic itur ad astra. There is a striking correspondence between 
tfce notions , held by savage and cultured nations regarding the 
Milky Way, tliat lies across the sky bko a rr id. '* TliO Ba.sutos 
call it the way of tlie gods. The 6jis|call it the way of spirits, by 
which the %>uls of deified mortals go up to heaven. It is known 
among the North American races as /the Path of the Master of 
Life, or as the Path of Spirits, or as tie Koad oPSouls where the 
ghosts of the dead travel to the iand jbeyond the grave, and where 
.their camp fires may be seen bta^g as brighter stars. These 
savage imaginatioiis of the Milky ^^yiy fit in wiili the Tfitbuartian 


♦ EgypCi Plaee in Univmal Ilittufry, \j Bunsen, Vol. IV, p. 6J8 ff, 
WilkiDBon’a Ancient EgtfHian$^ Vol. V, pi 'sim. ^ . . 

t For the Mexican doctriue, see Frtf8c|tt*a Conquest of Mexico^ Vol. I, 
& 62 ; andTylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. Vie p. 8'S '^71. 

The Peruvian doctrine is alUded to uu Prescott s ConqueH of Peru^ 
VeH,p-«5. < M 
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myth of the Road of Birds, at the extremity of which the 
bouls of the dead, supposed to flit away like l)irds at the time of 
death, dwell free aud happy. Thai souls dwell in the galaxy was 
taught by the Pythagorjeuns, who maintained that the phantasms 
which appear to men in dreams i^ame down to earth from this as 
tlieir favourito retreat. It wns also familiar to the Manichmaiji 
sect of Christians, whoso fancy transferred pure souls to ,.this 
wonderful ooL'iinn of light. ” * 

Th&t the sun is the region in which exalted ^ouls will enjoy 
eternal hhs.s, is a doctrine proclaimed by modern theosophists 
not Jess fervcnily th.m hy those of ancient times. Mr. Isaac 
'I'aylor, in his “ Physical TIjcitv of Another Life ” lias laboured to 
prove that the sun is not iiilmoIv the astronomical ce^itre to the pla- 
nets revolving round it, but the heavenly centre and fiuM meeting- 
place of all tliose souls, who hy faitli and good works liavfe acquired 
an ethereal and incoiniptilde body, after having completed, 
\;ithin the corruptible organism of the flesh, a probationary period 
of residence on their rcspectivo planets. Science has long been 
puzzled with the question as to the means by which the light and 
heat of the sun arc main tai nod and renewed. A French writer 
(Louis Figuicr) comes to the rescue wdth a theory, which sliall be 
Stated in liis own words “ Tims, we find, that neither astronomy 
“ nor physical science oflers ns any satisfactory explanation of the 
“ constant maintenance of solar radiation. Common sense tells 

us that this furnace, constantly in activity, must be as cpnstautly 
“ fed : hut science is as yeC unable to discover the - nature and 
“ source of its aliment. Here, where science places nothing, we 
“•venture to place something. In our belief solar radiation is 
“ rnainlaiued hy the continuous, unbroken succession of souls in 
“ the sun. 'J’hcse pure and burning spirits are perpetually 
“ replacing the emanations perpetually sent through space hy the 
“ sun to the globes which surround him. ThOs we complete 
“ that uninterrupted circle, which binds together all the 
“ creatures of naluie hy the links of a common chain, and 
“attaches the visible to tlie invisible world. The suif^ the centre 
“ of the planetary aggregation, the constant source of heat and 
“light, which scuds forth nictiou, sensation and life upon the 
“ earth, is in our our belief the final dwelling place of purified 
“ perfected souls, which have attained their most exquisite subtlety. 
“ They are entirely devoid of mateiial alloy ; they are pure 

* Tylor’a Primitive Culture^ Vo}. I, p. 324 : edit. 1871. In the creed of the 
Ancient Persians the Milky Way, was called Vanaut, and was believed to 
Btixud directly over hell in ordier to keep the demoui in awe ; See Hang's 
A'atfayi oh the Farm, p. 217 ; Iti^buer's Edition, 1876. . > . ^ 
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''spirits, who dwel] in the midst of the Mazini^ atmosphere and 
** the burning masses which compose the sun. From their throne 
''of fire, these souls, all intellijjence and activity, behold the 
“ marvellous spectacle of the tnarcli of all the planetary globes, 
‘‘which compose the solar worKl^ throuji^h space. Flaml in the 
'•centre of this vast world, iiihlo&standing the secrets of nature 
“ auJ all the my.stcries of the universe, they are in possesaton 
perfect liiiQpinoss, of aksohne wisdom, and of illiinitahle 
knowledge/^ * When* we coinparo these thc*u'ies with the 
belief of the wild Alapnchcs of Florida, who hold that the sun 
is the bright dwelling place of ileparted chiefs and warriors, -j- 
and with the doctrine aimonncod by the Drahmiins of India 
some 3,()0Q years ago, “ that tlie rays of the K\m arc tlie pious," 
we raust'i^dmit that there is not much diflPt rence afior all, so far, 
at least, as .those sneciilatiniis are coucornod. Ix'Ivveeu the yellow 
savage of America, the dusky fi»c-pnt‘.jt of India, and the white 
philosopher of Europe, • • 

What fire baptism was to the .-> 011 1 on cnloring the body, firo 
burial was to the .soul on leaving it. J5y the o!io it w.'i.s purified 
(as far as possible) for its sojourn in the ; by the. other it 
was separated from the flesh «aiHi transmitted, in a pure and more 
perfect form, to the world of sjaiils, In many the Ve<lic 
hymns firo burial or cremat ion is not uierf^ly desorihiMl, hut explain- 
ed. “ Wlifui thou hast inaturcilliim, oli Agni, then send him In 
“ the Bathers, * * * . As for his unborn part, do thou, Agui, 

“kindle it \fith thy heat; let thy tlarne and thy iuslro kindle 
‘Mt : with those forms of thine, whicli arc auspicious, convey it to 
“the world of the righteous, * * • • . Whatever part of tlreo 

“ (tl;e dead) any black bird or ant, or serpent, or beast of jirey has 
“ torn, may Agni restore it to thee whole, and Soma who lias entenid 
%iuto the Brahmans . ” Veda, X, 16*. J-0). TI 41 S fire, with 
the help of tfie Soma or wiue offering, which liglitens up tho 
mounting flume, is to furnish the dead with a now ethereal liody 
similar t(^ bis late earthly one, bit free from its inamfold im- 
perfections, and to bear him away tollie regions of light. “Thou, 
oh Agni," sdys one of the Vedic lituigies, i* art our cord and 
“ our bridge ; thou art the path riilt comlucts us to tho gods." 
(Tail. Brdh, IT, 4, 2, G) Man is Mid in another place to have 
three separate births, the first his mother as he rntors the 

world, the second through fire sacrifice while he remains in it, 

• The Day after Death, or our Future ^Life according to Science, by 
Louis Figuier : EuglUh Traiislatipu, puUl^hed by Beatify and Sou, 1872, 
Chap. IX. ) • 

; t Brinton'e MyOis of the Neie 
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and the third through firo burial or cremation as he leaves 
it: {SaL Brdh. XI, 2, 1,1). “Borne by thfcse undecaying fly- 
** ing pinions of thine, oh -Agni, wherewith thou slayest the 
“ Rfilfsliasas (demons), may we soar to the world of the righteous, 
“ whither tho ancient, earliest^born sages have gone before : 
(VajaB, Sanliila, XVIll, 52). In the later Indian writings the 
Sati or ** good woman,” who consents to be bu?nt alive on her 
husbamrs liineral pyre, is sai<l to Ixa conveyed with him, and by 
tho same element, to swarga or heaven. *Id the flamayana there 
is a legend told of Kabandha, a hideous monster, who had once 
been a handsome (landharvu or demi-g<»d, but had been deformed 
for some offenco commilte<l against Indra. This monster begged 
for the rite of cremation, when he was at the point of death. 
It is saiil that whil(5 tho Ijody was burning bis pure'spirit arose 
out of tlio fl.inio in tlio shape pf a beautiful Gamfharva and 
inoiinfed into the sky. Tlio virtue of fire as a soul-coinluctor to 
/uhe world ahtjvo, is tliiis described by one of tho t)yak tribes in 
lloriieo. “As the smoke of the funeral pile of a good man 
“rises, the soul ascends with it to the sky : as the smoke from 
“ the pilo of the bad man descemN, Idn soul with it is home 
down to th(5 earth, and tlnougli it to the rt‘gions below.’'* In 
•many countries a distinction 1ms been made between those who 
are, and those who are not, doruned wortliy of the honor of fire 
buiial. Chiefs and kinhs, jniohts and wariiors of renown, being 
possessed ot a more Imiiinous soul, are burnt, flame returning 
to flame ; but iiio common herd, being of tbe earth earthy and 
possessing no light, g<) bank to daikness and are buried in the 
lundrod clod.*}* Among the Gliomls and Bhils of India at the 

• 'Ihis saying l»y Mr. T\lor in Primitive Culture, Vol. li 

p. 8.%, M. fldlin » /’ir Vol. I, p. 181. Ami Mr, Tylor, after 

quoting it, .ashs : — *• |)iii iijijj fxeuntiopal nleii come into Uie Dyak'a wind oy 
cuntnet \Mtli llnului^iu V* Aa the lluniui) are not known tohave peoetiated 
to *'Hon\eo, the uiuttev must rctnam in doubt. If it ?e/tt borrowed from 
lUmluisiu, it verities, at all events, tho interpretation which we have put 
ujxin tho pas**»g^‘8 quoted from the Vedas. \ 

t The following extract from article on Fire in jEhryc/. Britanniea, 9i\\ 
rditieii, will ftorve to illustrate this point Aroong Aloxiquins and 
‘Ottaw*n3*8 those only of the ‘Great llaie totem, ^ anoag the Nicaragu* 

‘ aiiH inuie but the Caciques, ainoiig the Caribs no others than tbe priesUy 
caste were entitied to tho honour of cremation. Tte tribes of Upper 
Califoniia were even persuaded that ench as wore not' burned were 
• liable to be transformed into bnitee," ..- Jltt ancient Germany tbe juniper tree, 
because it emitted a fragrant smell, vbia reserved for tbe funeral pyre of 
piincrs. Onu»r kinds of wo<i(^ were sufficient for less distinguished men. Sre 
Ftrelinnaf, by Karl Bhml, p. 6, and p. jej,- edit, 1875. On tbe value attached 
((^hre burial la Greece and Konfe^ see lUad VII, 410, and Lucau'i Phcursaliot 
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present day, as among the Colchians in ancient times, the 
privilege of cremation is allowed to men but denied to women. 
In Greece tlie honour of a funeral pyre was denied to suicides, 
men who had committed the crime of extinguishing their own 
life-flame. • 

T'The doctrine of purgatory is tho logical sequel to the rite of 
fire-^uriah If the soul was not piirt« enough to pass at once 
ir<to the regions of light, aii inti'rinediate procoss was necessary 
to clear it of tn(f taint of^ sin. Tliis process is described by Virgil 
as the lot of those souls who have gone to the shades below, 
but arc not fit for immediate admission into the pure regions 
of Elysium. Purgatory, according to this poet, can be effected by 
wind ; or bj winter, (both elements of purity), or by tire 

^ Ergo cxercontor paMUH v<Oe*rin«niit* nialortini 
Supplici?) oxfXMuliint ; ahV mnuuiitur luauea 
SiiNpeufte a<l ventoi*, aliis kuI) giirjjite vasto 
Infect uin eluitur Kcelua aut exuritur iuni. ^ 

• jEneid^ VI, 739. f 

Purgatory by fire, and by fire only, is most distinctly recog- 
nized in the Mazdean (»r Persian creed. It was said that at 
the gnat conflagration, wliioli was to precede the final victory 
of the Good Spirit, Ahura Mazda, over the powers of evil, th# 
souls of all men, good and bad talike, would undergo purgation 
by fire. All mon will pas.s into that ifieltcd metal, and become 
“pure: to the ri^bteous iimu it will seem as tbough ho walked 
“ contifiiially, in warm imlk ; to the wiedeed it will seem as tbough, 

“ in the world, Ihj walkcal coniiniially in iucIumI ructal /* Not » 
only human soiiN, init the earth wbicdi wc inhai)it, and even t]^e 
hell of the evil one who h:«.s conupted it, .are to be purged of tho 
taint? of sin on that gred day. “The stench atul pollution which 
“ were in liolj are burned in that ipctal,and hell becomes quite 
‘^piire. The' Good Spirit set.s tlie vanii, into which thef Evil Spirit 
•* fled, in that-inetal ; he brings the land of 1 «ll back for the en- 
largement of tbewoild: tb<j renewal of all things an’.sds byln's 
" w’ill, anilethe world is itmmatal for ever and ever. The earth 
“becomes an icele.*^s, mountaiiiless plain. Even the mountain, 
“who.se summit supports the Kinvar bridge (tRe bridge of souls), 

“ is brought down and will no longer appear.” * This doctrine 
of purgaVoiial fire passed from the Persians to the Jews, after 

• Bundnhi^y CV.ap XXX, 20, 32. This pfissage bears a remarkably 

close resemblance to 2 Teicr 111, 19(113 ; and it bears a closer oue still to 
the foUowing lines in Tennysou’s In Memoriatn ; — 

They t/cmhle* the snstaiiiing crags ; 

The spires of ice ais toppled down 
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tho conquest of Babylon by Cyrus the Or^t. From these it 
passed into the speculations of the early Christian sects and 
into tlic writings of the Catholic fathers ; and thus by degrees 
it found its way into the very heart of Christendf)rn, both East 
afid West, where it still remmiis. Piirgatoiy, in all cases, li^ 
been considered punitive as well as healing and purifying. T^bis 
is'clcar in tlje first two cases^ fioni the quotations already 
given: for the melted metal, which is torture^ to tlie evil, ^ is 
**likea warm milk hath** to the good. As regards tho third, the 
following extract from an old English rhyme will shew in what 
light purgatory was looked upon by the masses, whatever may 
have been the teaching of the Church : — 

From nri<f o'Dread, nae hrader than thread, 

Kvory nijjlit and awle, 

To Pnr^Mifory Kire thou comeat at laat, 

And (Jhriat receive thy sawde. 

If ever ilion gave either luilke or drink, 

Kveiy and awle. 

'i'ke lire aliaU never make thee ahrink, 

And Christ receive thy sawle. 

But if inilfce nor drink tliou never gave naen, 

Every night and awle, 

The lire shall burn thee to the hnro bane, 

And riirijft receive thy sawle, * 

It is not difTioult to soo how the punitive fire of purgator)^ 
which was to last only for«a time, was developed by , degrfecs into 
tbe piuiiiive tire of a bell, which is to last for ever, and with 
uo olject exot pt to torture. Such is the atrocituis fiction which 
has I'ouinl ils w.iy into the ciood of Cliiisteiidoin as popu- 
larly t:uiglit and understood. Very (btTereut. however, this 
brimstone world from tho kingdom of Uel, tho pale and cold death 
goddess of Itijc Norse, whoso name it has appropriated and dTs- 
tqrteil, and wlmso supposed region in the days of heathenism was 
one of frost, mi.st, and snow, * ' . ’ i ' 

. , , — ^ 

An«l nicltcn up, and roar in flood ; 

The brute earth lightens to the sky, 

The fortress crashes from on high, 

And the groat ^on sinks in blood 

And compassed by the fires of hell*; 

While thou, dear Spirit, happy star, 

(Verlook’st the tumult from afar, 

And smilest knowing all is well.” 

• Brand’s Popw/or p. 466. The alluded to tn 

this metrical dirge i.s the BrUge of Soufs. liW tne Kiuvar bridge of the 
ancient Porsinns and the Sir6t of the Mabomsiedaoe. 
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Fire ordeal performed the same kind of function for the living 
that fire purgatory ivas intended to perform for tbo dead. As 
the latter produced purity, so the former proved innocence. 

Every man's work siiall be made manifest : for the day shall 
" declare it, because it shall be fevealed by fire ; and the fire 
•‘shall try every man's work of what suit it is.*' (I Cor. Ill, 13). 
Such, in a figurative sense, is the language of St. Paul, and suah 
literal sense has been the* practice of mankind. Three exam- 
ples will suffice,* (ftie taken from India, another from Scandiujivia, 
and the third from our own country : — 

*‘They bring a man with his hnuda tied boforo the I'nja, Bayii>g, Ho 
hoM earned off someth in he has cotniuitlud thi^ft. 11 cat the nxe for him. 
If the m.iii U guilty of ilie deed, but fiilMifieit hiin.^elf intending to deceive, 
jiud acteciiH hiAUKfft with a lie, ho laya hol<l of tlie rcii>hot h.itchet and is 
burnt, and theieupoii is put to death. If he ih guillleKS ho tedU the truth 
, noout hims* a, !Ui,d with true intent, clothing hiuiself with the truth, ho 
lays hold ui the glowing hatchet, and ie not binnt, and is not put to 
death. As he is tot burnt in that ordeal, no i.n tlio fingo unhurt, lu tlj% 
fiery trial of nictempsvehosifi. Ail this world Vn :iiiiiii:ited by the super- 
fieiiBtble. Thia 18 real, thia ia self. That art thou, Svetakrlit.'' 

Chn h (fog )/a I ^ ihtniah atL 

She to the bottom plunged her snow-white hand, and up she drew the pre- 
eious stones. ^ See now, jre men ! I am proved guiltless in holy wise, boil 
(he vessel as it may.** 'I'iic lieait of AUi laiigli^ within Ids breast, wheif 
he beheld the hand of Gudrau unscathed. ^*Now luubt llerkiu go to the 
c luldroD, she who had ho|ied to injure (judifin^ No one has seun niiaery, 
who saw not that, how the hand of llerkiu wiis burnt. Tiieii they led the 
woman ia a foul slough ; ond thus were Gudruirs wrongs avenged. 

• TLiifl Lay of Oudrun^ Edda* 

Fire-ordeal was performed either by taking up in the hand, unhurt, a 
pii'ce of red-hot iron of one, two, or three pounda weighty or elae by 
w;dkiijg barefoot and blindfold over nine red hut rdungliMhai'ea laid length- 
wise At unequal dir>tauce.s. liy the latter inelhod Queen Kiuitia, the tnother 
of Fdward the Confessor, is said to have cli':ired her character, when sus- 
pteted of familiarity with Alwyii, Bibb op of WinchcHter. , 

* ElachslOHex Couimentariei. 

However various may have been the modes of applying tiie 
test in ditfercut parts of the world, the te.st il.scif has never 
varied ; for it* rested on an uniform, unchanging iuslincl. Fire 
could never butt the innocent. element spared the 

pure, but burnt and blistered the guilty. The same principle, 
as we have shewn already, holds good in the fires of Purgatory, 
wliicb impart a pleasant w^armth to the good, but inflict aa 
insufferable torture ou the evil. Numerous legends arc extant of 
persons who hav e jlep t and walked in fire without being harmed. 
It is told of ^he priest md prophet of the most 

high god of anclent'Fmia, Itbat, when he was a child, a hostile 
magician seeking to destroy him,, threw him into a blazing fire, 
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in the midst of which the godlike infatit fell peaceably asleep. 
The legend of Sita’s fire is well known to Hihdus. To prove that 
there was no stain upon her, after she had been recaptured from the 
demon R&vana, she walked alive into the midst of a blazing 
bon-fire. But Agni, the fire-gd^i, took upon him the form of a man^ 
and leading her quietly out by the hand, proclaimed to the sp5c^ 
iitors — ^*'^he is without a slain ; had there been any stain«iipon 
“ her chastity, she would never have passed in safety from me.^- • 
In* the legends of the Norse, Brynhild had vdwed to wed that 
man only, who should ride over the blazing fire that was laid 
around her fatlnir's hall : — The fiie be^gau to rage, and the earth 
to tremble ; high rose the flame to' heaven itself. Sigurd urged 
(the horse) Grani with his swoid. The Are was^quenchod before 
the prince, the fla;n(5 allayed before him. " f Ueadt rs' of tlie Old 
Tosiainent will recall the scene on the plains of (Jliakljea, in^ 
which the thr<‘C Hebrews •‘hound iu their coqls, hosen, and 
hats were cast into burning fiery furnace** by the*" king of 
Babylon, and how they came out unharmed : “ upon their bodies 
“ the fire had no power, nor was an hair of their head singed, 

“ neither wito their coats changed, nor the smell of fire had 
“ passed on tliern.** (Daniel III, 27). The same furnace however 
destroyed tho guilty men, who had cast them into it. 

With such examph's before us, it is not surprising that men of 
extraordinary grace should have been invested, even iu the present 
life, with those attributes of fire and light, which are t^^q special 
inaiks of exalted souls in flje world beyond. Such raen are des- 
ciibcd sometimes meta))lioiicaliy as burning and shining lights, 
and somot lines literally as having their brows encircled with aureoles 
which shine without burning. When Moses descended from 
Mount Sinai after receiving the law, his face was so dazzling 
bright that tho children of Israel could not look at him while bo 
conversed with them, and he was therefore forced' to wear a veil ; 
(Exodus, XXXIV, 33), The meeiiiig of Parasu Rama with BAma 
Chandra, his groat Ksatiiya rival, is one of the :raost dramatic 
scenes in tho legendary history of India. While tJke^former was 
still at some distapee, nothing but a mass of flame, tejasdh rdsih^ 
could be seen moving towards the foe. When the encounter, .took ^ 

* The story as given iu the text is told in Mr. T. Wheeler’s History of 
India, Vol. II, p. S84 ; edit, 1809. A slightly different version is given 
iu Tulsi Dos’s Hamaynna, Book VI. The fl.'ime was cool as sandal wood, 
“as Sita entered it, meditating on her lord. Her shadow and the stain of 
“social discrace were alone consumed iu the blszing.fii'Q.*’ {0 tomes Trans- 
lation, p. C83 ; edit. 1863). & • 

t The Eddaqf trsnslsted by Mr* 'ihorpe, Part II, d. 69, TrUb> 

ner’a Edit. 1806, 
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place, the defeat of Paraeit R&ma was sigoalized by his becoming 
suddenly darkened«aDd lustreless, nisprabhah. * Id tbe Institutes 
of Manu, tbe most influential code of Hindu law, it is declarod that 
'' there is no difference between tbe fire and a BrA.htnan ” ; and 
an offering of food to such a bol^ man is said to be an offering 
% in the fire of a sacerdotal mouth," — a precept of which the 
Btfihcnau caste has keenly availoAl itself from that day to tjiis 
by daiming, as it still docs, the first and largest share at every 
feast given t^Mnen of « other castes at tiuios of marriage or 
burial, f IdteD who have been translated to the skies witliout 
dying were conveyed there in and through the same clement, as 
that used in cremation or purgatory for conveying the souls of 
tbe dead to the same quarter. Thus Romulus, the legendary 
founder of Rcftnc, Is said to have been caught up in a llash of 
lightning^ent hy his father, Mars. We are told that Elijah, 
the pro|mol ofTliisbc, was taken up4n a chariot of fire : As they 
* still ^ent on*and talked, l)chold there appeared a chariot of firq 
and horses of fire, and parted them botfi asunder ; and Elijah 
wejtjt up by a whirlwind into heaven:** (II Kings, II): 
and hence among certain tribes in the Caucasus he was deified 
and became the god of thunder and lightning. J The translation 
of Sarabhanga, as told in Tulsi Dis’s RainAyatia, was effected 
by ** the fire of his own devotion. " This aged anchorite, like 
another Simoon, had made up his mind»to die as soon as he had 
seen B^ma, the incarnate god, and the destinod destroyer of Rllvan. 
He'liad fkken bis stand upon the funeral pile, and was about to 
set fire to it tor the purpose of self-imiuolat ion, '* when the fire 
" of his, devotion consumed his body, and by Rama’s favour 

“ he ascended to Vaikunth, ” the heaven of Vishnu. § 

. — 

* Raghumma, by Kalitia^a, canto XI, hloku G3, tf. 

lustitutea of ^lariu, Chap. 111,213, 98,IGS. 

J Similarly iu (ireece Iho hightOi*t peak of ACfiitn, oucc thS seat of Zeuf, 
the great Tliunder-god of the Greeks, ianow called Mount St. Kiiae. See 
Tyler’s Pmnttve Cuiiure, Vol, If, p. 239 ; edit. IS7I. • 

§ T/te RdmdfanoL ef TuUi IhU: translatf^'l by Mr, F. S. Orowne, Alla- 
habad, 1838.^ Mok III, 'J’he f’oreat, page 339. 

The story as told In Ilam;lyuna by Valmiki is Home what diff<5rAnt. There 
the saint does actually set fire to the funeral pile, an?l ia not coiiBnmed V>y 
the fire of bis own devotion . Viiimiki^s Version of the legend may be read 
in Ur. Griffith's Metrical translation, Yol. HI, n. 21 
Then rose the flame above his hean, 

On skin, blood, flesh|,aiid bones it fed, 

S OI forth, transformeu'With radiant kqe 
f tender youth, he rose anew. 

Far Alining in his bright attire 
Came Sarabhanga ftom the pyre :* 

Beyond tbe seat of dods be passed, 

And Brahmfi 8 HpLere was gamed at last. *' 
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By a natural or rather necessary sequence of ideas, the nature 
of gods was identified with the same elements that of the souls 
of men after death : for the conception of divine spirits is^ the 
same at bottom as that of human souls, and the same sacrtfioes 
and offerings have been made tcf both» In the Yedic hymns we 
are told that "all the gods are comprehended in Agni, 

•* Veda, V, 3, 1 ) ; and that " he (Agni) surrounds them as^ the 
circumference of a wheel does the spokes ; ” (V, 18^ 6). Jn 
anot!;er place it is said that the gods obtained* nnmortality by 
** Agni (A ifcarva Yeda, IV, 23, 6). In the same hymns the 
gods are sometimes called by the generic name of Adityas, or 
sons of Aditi, tho Infinite or Eternal*; and according to Professor 
Roth, the eternal cleinent in wliich the Adityas live, and which 
" constitutes thoir essence, is the celestial light.” B?it i\TS common** 
est name for god or divine being in the Vedic hymnsis Deva, from 
the root dlv, which means “ to shine. ” Hence Deva means “ bright, 
oibon nl heing/* and this is the name found in most Of thelanguages 
of Europe, :is in Jjatin delta, in Greek thcoa, in Litlinanian dewaa, in 
Lettish deiva, in old Prussian dnwa, in Irish dia, in Welsh duw, in 
Cornish duy, and in the Norse plural iivar. The foundation of every 
Polytheistic creed, which has recognized powers of evil as antagonistic 
10 those of good, is that the gods arc formed of light, and the devils 
of darkness. Nor are such conceptions confined to the lower creeds. 
The reader need scarcely he reminded that light or fire is the 
imago by which the Most High revealed himself to His own pro- 
phets and apostles, and thert %taii is everywhere called thd Prince 
of Darkness. In Daniel's vision' of God's kingdom, it is said that 
*^od, the ancient of days, sat ; his throne was like the fiery flame, 
*' and his wheels as burning fire ; a fiery stream issuedand cameforth 
from before him. {Dan, VII, 6). In the Book of Wisdom it is 
said : ” Wisdom is the brightness of eternal life, and the 
" unspotted' mirror of God's majesty, and the image of His goo&- 
“ness.” (Vll, 26). We are told that, in the miraculous convei> 
sion of Saul, suddenly there shone round about him a light from 
** heaven, and he fell to the earth, Ac., ” ; (Aefs, 3^ We are^ 
also told that " clqven tongues like as of fire were the symbdl 
chosen by the Most High to signify the vi8ible.4era»|^f^the Holy 
Qhost upon the Apostles ; Acts, II, 8. 

Hail, holy Light, offspring of heaven first born. 

Or of the eternal <mtertial beam v 

May 1 express Thee unbliuned t Since Qed is light, ^ 

And never bat in aoapproacbed light 
Dwelt from eternUy, dwelt then in thee. 

Bright effluence of bright eamoe inoreate. 

Par adiaa Book III, 

This version of the atory ahewp very plainly what fire was expected to do 
in the rite of cremation. It affords a pracUoal iilttstration of the tests 
which 1 have quoud from the Tedas. 
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Flie aaorifieo is a contrivoDce, practised by all nationst and with- 
oat bortowiag Crosi each other, for conveying etheretd food to 
ethereal beings. Just u 6re«burial helps to separate the soul from 
the corpse and teansnuts it so separated to a higher sphere, so fire* 
sacrifice detatehes the soul of the <^ered victim frous its body and 
eooveys it with the smoke to the deity who is invited to receive it. The 
flesh, that is, the sdid parts of the animal are eaten by the sajti- 
fijjeift, who are themselves animals of fiesb and not ghostly or spiri- 
tual beings, ^t the soul, the essence, the ethereal parts of the 
offering, are intended for the gods, whose own nature is ethereal and 
not carnal. It is only by fire that these ethereal parts can he 
extracted from the fleshly mass and wafted into the air in wreaths 
of odorous smoke ; and it is to this fact that we must ascribe the 
universeUiif of Vm enstom of fire sacrifice 

K0hc^ i' evpapov Tkcv rtpl KairtfH 

liiad, 1, 317. 

” 4n offsrifli made by fire, for a sweet savour onto the Lord. , 

• Xsn'Om, ], l3. 

Sometimes the victim's soul was conveyed to the deity in a less 
spiritual form, — namely, through the blood and without the 
help of fire ; for by a very rational and wide-spread instinct, the 
blood itself was believed to be the life or soul of the animal ofiered.* 
Hence in all sacrifices, whetlier fire was used or not, tho blood was 
poured out as a separate offering ; and for* man to touch such food, . 
was depigred to be unlawful and unpioiis. being an encroachment 
on the rights of the deity. On this point the Lovitical law was 
rigorously strict. The mood of the victim was invariably sprinkled 
before the aanetuai^ or pouted upon the horns of the altar, before 
the roasting of the flesh was commenced ;t and the angel of death. 


• * Among the IBIarens of Indochina, aud auii'-ff ihe Fa)>ti(ijia or ualives 

of New Guinea, Ihe word for toid ie u yO'mjm i<>t oloo<t ; nod the aatue 

copnexiOB, (na Mr. lyior nmaika, (r VoJ. i, p. 389;, 

a pmrs- prominently in Jewish ****** Arabic philoaophy, Pbe >iio»t lu/tri- 
r^tencB ehloh Elijah -‘"•W pronounce agoiuat the heatboii tjuefn 

Jezebel wae that dogs ab****^** ber blcod; that ia, that tin* of 

tho Jl^ eonaidered it) should couauiuc* her very life or aoul. 
Jn many koaMime P***’* baa bMti called hie siiadow, a km, umbra, 
Aadt, ’jQIRhe' akiwow could not be ueeii iu aacrifice, while tiic blood 
e^^ld^fi^lood after being poured out disappeared by degrovi,, and 
JWt y was supposed to eome and Bek it up. 
fT Soe Lniiien I, 11 : ‘^Aod.l&o priests, Aaron’s sons, shall sprinkls 
■ hia (the vietim’s) blood round sMOt upon the alter.*’ Set also Deur. XU, 
>gg; — ^«Oiiiy be BUtte that tj^ou eat not the bleed ; for the blood is the life, 
" end thou maysi^^wot eat the fife with the flesh.” In the council of this 
a pytl^ whira eat at Jemidb|B, the prohibition against rating blood 
or things strangled was confirmed : see Arts XV., 20. In the Roman 
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ivbo smote the first born in E^ppt^ only consented to pass by the 
doors of the Israelites on condition that tlie Wood of a male Iamb 
nvithoat bleniLsli was sprinkled that night on the two side posts 
and on the upper door post of tho houses/' in which the Israelites 
dwelt (Exodus XII.) It was nit till the later days of the Hebrew 
monarchy/that a new class of teachers, the prophets, arose in Ip- 
rarel, who declaimed against the barbarous and blood-stained rites of 
the Levitical priesthood : — ** 1 delight not in the blood of bullocks^ 
orof lambs, or of he-goats. Wash yoa and Aake you clean. 

away tho evil of your doings from before mine eyes. 
Cease to do evil ; learn to do well/* Though a blood-offering was 
believed to be acceptable to the deitjrto whom it was made, yet in 
most countries, savage as woll as cultured, the ccyisummation of 
tho sacrifice was by fire. There Isa legend- current ^moug the 
Ojibways of North America, which is so characteristic o^ the mode 
in which the fire sacrifice works, that it is worth quoting. A ' 
tserfaiu youth, having contrived with the help of tlie^Mooiwto gain 
access to tho Sun, was taKen by the latter to witness the sacrifico 
of a white dog, which some medicine-man or sorcerer on the earth 
was then offering up as a victim. The dog was killed and roasted ; 
and when the sacrificers had divided the animal and were about 
to commeuco their feast, the medicine-man turning to the Sun 
exclaimed : — ** Wo send thee this, Great Munito/’ Immediately the 
Sun and his companion boheld a white dog rising towards thorn in 
spiritual form ; and then and there they dined upon it.* Such was 
the virtue ascribed to fir6*Raori6oe by the aD<^ent fijindus,' that in 
one of tho Ycdic liturgies it is said Even if a man who is called 
no-BiAhmau or a person of bad reputation performs it, still 
this oldatioii goes to tho gods, and is uuaffocted by the unworthi- 
ness of the priest (Ait^Brah. 1, 15). Not only tho souls of ani- 
mals, but also those oi '^animate things, were believed to he con- < 
vcyed to the spirits above is to the gods), by means of fire; 

” This boiled rice is complete in limbs, joints, and body. He 
who knows this is bom complete in n«qt)s, joints and body (Ath, 
Veda, XI, 3, 32.) There was always an eiv^ai elementp implied in 
the institution of sacrifice ; for the custom was Vused upon what is 
realiy the foundation of all njorality,— mutuality w (ire ' 

offerings being considered to be as necessary to tne sumWfajjjce of 
the gods, as the gods were necessary to the protection 
This is plainly set forth in the Bhagavad-Git&, or divine hy^, 

Catbolio rite, called the Morifice of the tnass, the wine, which has been 
trnn«ul>8tR&tiated into the* blood of Ohipst, is not administered to the 
communicant. . * 

^ TyWs Primitive Cultun^ Vol. II, p. 555., edit. I87i, 
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which is accoanted one of the highest efforts of the Indian intellU 
gence. **Praj&patipf old created heiogs with their rites of sacri- 
6ce, and said^ Hereby shall you propagate yourselves ; this shall be 
** to you the cow of plenty. Sustain with this the gods, and let the 
*'gods sustain you: supporting ea|h other in turn, you shall attain 
^Me highest happiness. Fed with sacrifice the gods shall give you 
'' the food that you desire. He that gives thorn nothing and eats the 
focA which they give, is a thief indeed. Good men who eat iixe 
"Irvings of ilia sacrifice ^re loosed from their guilt ; but they^that 
'' cook for themselves alone, and not for the gods, eat sin.’’* 

Fire is not moce congenial to divine or luminous spirits than 
ft is abhorrent to devilish ones. Evil spirits are always dark. 
It is in the dark that they chiefly swarm ; and in the durk^ that 
evil deeds are ^nostljj: comnutted |>y men. 

* The earth is fnlJ of diitkness and cruel hahitatious. 

. ^ew Testament 

Timow the very witching time of night, 

W'hen chttioli-yarde yawn, and bett itself breathca out 
Contagion to the world. 

» Shahpear, 

Moat races are afraid of going ont in the dark without carrying 
some kind of light for protection against evil spirits. This 
was observed by Sir Gcorgo Grey in Australia, by Bonwick ib 
Tasmania, by &hooIcrnft in America^ by other witnesses in 
the Malay Peuiiisula. f In ancient India the (ire fetish, 
Agni, yvgs praisdl for "driving away thh Dasyus (devils) from 
" the house^ and creating a large light for the Arya ; (Rig Veda, 
Yll, 6, 6). In modern India, at the present day, the lady of 
the house bows to the lamps when they are first brought into 
the room in the evening : this ceremony is known by the name 
of iMpda/rshan, In Japan, in the le8.s beaten tracks, no one 
would dare to go to sleep " without having an Ando]^ (paper lan- 
tern) burning alt night. X Iceland, when the Norse first discovered 
it, was " a codtrie alle fulle of devilles ; tod the only way 

* The tropalatioD given in the tett ia quoted from Vhdosophy of the 
Upanuthath, by^Ur- A. Gough, TrUbuer s Oriental Scries. All who are 
interested in wHiti sulqecte intMt feel grateful to* Mr. Gongh for the 
clear anAjpinffetly aualysis which he has given of the Upaninhads. In 
Dr. Egyptian Religion^ p, 167, t ho T l lowing psssage occurs. "The 

of . hundreds, thousands, millions of suen ofTerings ; and the 
inbde of expression proves that the Egyptians regarded these ofFerings os 
' being food to the gods. ’ 

t Grey's " Australia," Vol. II. p. 509. Bonwkk'a " Tasmanfans," p. ISO. 
Sehoolcraft'a " Indian Tribes," Part III, p. 140, Joarnal of the Indian 
Archipelago, Vol. I, pp. 970^99 : quotea iti Tylor's " Primitive Cnliure,'' 
Vol. TI. p. 178. ^ ^ 

X Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, p. 1S7, vol* 1, by Miss Arabella Bird. 
Edit. 1S81. 
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for expelliDg those noxious beings was by lighting large bonfiieft, 
and shootiog fiery arrows into the air. The gfaves of the Norse 
wan iors, who bad died on the field of battle, were supposed to 
be guarded during the night ^ by means of certain sacred and 

wandering fires, which played around the tombs.’* * The lamps 
kept burning on sepulchres in tue dark burial Taults of Obrisiian 
churches are too well known to require further allusion. The 
efficacy of fire as an expeller of the* ^’prince of darkness** i/di^ 
tinctly recognized in the Roman rituaL in the ^office for the 
Ben^iction of Candles Ut quibus cumque lods accensae 
** sive positm fuerint, disoedant principes tenebrarum, et oontre- 
** miacanti et fugiant pavidi cum omnibus ministris suis, &c. 
Perhaps tbe moat graphic picture of the devil*! horror of light 
or fire, and of the fragrant ofiferings burnt on it * is 4o be seen 
in Japan, where at one of the shrines of Buddha there is an 
effigy of a captured demon, who is writhing in torture, because * 

by a grim irony he is made to cariy a massivo^incens^urner 
on his shoulders.'* f Most readers will remember Milton’s dech 
cription of tbe kingdom of Satan 

** Yet from thoaa flames 
No light ; but rather ilarkneas visible 
Served only to disoover eights of woe, 

Regions of sorrow, doleful shadee, where peace 
And rest can never dwell**' 

* Paradite Xosf , Book I. 

Most readers, too, Will recall the scene describedH>y same 
poet, in which the Son of God was assailed at nighk time by a 
boat of demons in the midst of a furious storm t 

Nor yet stayed the terror there ; 

Infernal ghosts and hellish furies round 

Environed Thee ; some howled, some yeUedjjwate ahrieked* ' 

Some bent at Thee their fiery darts, whilst 1%oa 

Sa^’st nnappalled in calm and sfnlesa pease* ^ 

Thus pasaea tbe night most foul, till moming fair 
Oame fortli with pilgrim stepe in amice grey ; 

Who with her radiant finger stilled the roar 
Of thunder, ohaaod the olouds, and laid the winds 
And grisly spectres, which the fiend had raised ^ 

To tempt the Son of Qod with terrors dire. - 

t ParadisB RegainBd^ Book IV* . 

A recent tourist in the unbeaten tracks of Japan was stmdk 
by the r esemblance of the ritual of that country to what she 

* See Mallet’s Northern Antiquities,^ Bohn’s edition, 1859: pp. 286^7* 
and page S14. 

t vnhBoUni TVoeki in Japttnp ’* Vol. I, p 116. By Arabella L. Bird : edit* 
London, 1681. * 

t This only repeats what had been said 9,600 years before by a fire-pnest 
in Ancient Persia : — ** As long as the enn is not risen, aQ the demons are 
** endeavouring to spread havoc throughout the seven regions *of the 
earth, Hang’s kssays on the Pareu^ p. 199 ; edit. 1878. • • • 
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had seen in difFerent parts of Europe From whenoe/' she 
asks, came the patterns of all these shrines, lamps, oandlesiioks, 
**atid braseo vesselsj which Buddhist, Ritualist, Greek, and 
** Romanist alike use, the tongues of flame in the temples, the 
** holv water, the gaments of the|Ofitciat{Dg priests, the candles 
flowers in the altar, the white robes of the pilgrims, and 
***an the otlier coincident affinities which daily startle one ! '* * 
T))etm8wer is that they were suggested by the universal instinct hf 
mankind, which tin all ages and countries has regarded fire as 
the life of the individual bodv, the collective life of the statd; the 
source of physical health and mental purity, the symbol of the 
divine presence, the eapellgr of evil splnts, and tlie essential 
property of exalted souls. 

** Thou, Oh r^ath, knoweat ths sacred fire that is the means of winning 
a Bojonra iw Paradise. Teach me about it, for I have faith. They that 
are insphered in^ Paradise partake of immortality* 1 choose this as the 
second wish. • 

TalSa repli^ : I know the fire that leads to Parsdise, and tell it to 
thee ; therefore listen* Know that that fire, wlflch wins the endless sphers 
for him who knows it, Is seated in the heart.* 

Kathd Upaniahad. 

** Purity is for man, next to life, the greatest good ; that parity which 
Is procured by the law of Masda to him who etoaoses his own sell with 
go^ tkonght^ good words, and good deeds.'* * 

Zend Avtita, 

Most sacred Fire, that barnest mightily 
flit hnman breasted vkindled first above 
Among the eternkl spheres and lamping sky, 
jind tfaenoe poured into men, wnicb men call Love, 

Not that same which doth bate afteetiona move 
la hratiah minds and filthy lust inflame : 

But that sweet fit that doth true beauty love, 

And chooseth Virtue for his dearest dame, 

Whenee spring all noble deeds and never dying fame. 

Zherie Queens^ Book I v, panto III 

John. 0. NesFiRLih 

e Unbeaten 2'raoke^ ta Japan^ YoL I, p. 800 ; by Arabella L. Bird : edit. 
London, 1 Oil. The*' holy water springs from Die same source as the 
holy fire. For Wpter, hse a philosophy of its own, as an element of 

bodily and spirltuM purity, such as we have attempted in this essay to < 
describe conceittmg fire. Nor is it difficult to explain the origin of tbs 
** white rob^" White, in ail creeds, is the emblem of purity, like fire and 
water. White girdles were worn by the ancient fire-priests of Persia 
and axe still worn by them in Bombay. White dogs are sacrified to the 
BUD in America. White auimaie of any kind are sacrificerl to Bella 
Penno, the Sun -god or Light-god, by the Kbonds of Orissa. White horeee 
were, mr the same reason, eatred in Peraia;eee Be^odatue I, 189. The 
Ml Mnevis, which represented the nun cr fire in ancient Egypt, was oC 
a white or fawn colour. Whfte cows were eacrifioed to the sun at 
Heliopolis. The official dress of an Egyi^sn, as of a Persian, prient wae 
a white mantle^ See Dr. Tiele's JSfpjpptim Adigion^ p. 96, p. 197, and p. 110,* 
TriihDex*ll Oriental Series, 1882. 




THE QUARTER. 

T he concordat, to which vtq were able to refer briefly in the 
Postsciipb to our last qiiLrteil^' summary of Indian events, 
has proved Die basts of a pacific settlement of the embittef<^d 
Ilbort Bill coutioversj, the last faint echoes of which are < now 
dying away. ^ 

This unexpoefed setilement, — whether temporary or perma* 
nent time alone can show — seems to have been due to the good 
offices of two mcmbei*s of the Legislative Council, Mr. G. H. ?• 
Evans, representing the inteicsts of the non-official European 
community, and Sir Auckland Colvin, representing tlje Viceroy's 
Executive Council. Sir Auckland Colvin, having aryved here 
from Egypt at a time when the Ilbert Bill controversy was al- 
rca<]y at its heiglit, was not associated in the public mind with 
its initiation nor comn^jtted to any definite course r^rding 
it, and consequently formed a suitable channel through which 
the European community could negotiate with the advisers 
of Lord Ripen, whilst Mr. Evans, although identified with 
the European non-official community by his profession and 
(Sympathies, was not a member of the Defence Association, 
and could therefore ac^ with greater independence and take 
up an unprejudiced attitude in advising its The nego- 

clations wore initiated by Mr. Evans, who, after consulting with 
the Defence Association, ^ made certain proposals^ to Govern- 
ment through Sir Auckland Colvin. These proposals of Mr. 
Evans wore, that while the new jurisdiction over Europeans 
should he conferred on native Magistrates as intended by Govern- 
ment, a clause should be inserted in the Bill giving to Europeans 
appearing fpr trial before a native Magistrate the right to claim 
a transfer to a European Magistrate. This* it Vas anticipated, 
would give complete satisfaction to the European contmunlty and 
at once put an end to the controversy. Government, however, was 
unable to accept this suggestion, but tbe negociations tiftis begun 
led ultimately to the coiicordat, which was draft(»d by Mr. Ilbert 
and accepted by the Defence Association as a satisfactory 
setilemcnt of tbe questions at issue. 

At the meeting of the Legislative Council on January 4ib« 
Mr. Ilbert moved that the Bill to amend the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, 1882, so far as it relates to the exercise of juris- 
diction over European Bristish subjects, be referred to a Select 
Committee, with instrudtions to ijsport in a week. He topk 
oooasion to traverse the lirhoie ground covered by tlie Bill, and 
. to explain the views and present position of Government .on 
the questions raised. Beginning with the Bill as originally intqpi ... 
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daced, lie explained tint the object of Oevemment wea '* 
remove a disqualifiqpiticMi based on race, and to substitate for 
it a qualification based on personal fitness. The Bill merely 

* declared that simple fact of not belonging to an artifid* 
ally defined ohteiimaeribed cat6gor| of human beings, that this 
fact standittf alone, apart fmm idl other considerations, shall 
not oonstitue an absolute dUqnalifioation for the performanee 

* of cArtain important magisterim functions. In short, the prin* 
ci^e of the BiH is the removal, not of race distinction, but of 
rpce disqualification^ which is a very different matter.” Refer* 
ring to the adverse opinions of the Local Governments and 
officials, Mr. llbert said that it became our duty to consider 
them, and to see how far it would be possible to give effect to 
them, conswleifbly with our paramount duty of maintaining 
the declanfd polioyHif the-Grown and Parliament, the paiaiuount 

• duty of observing what I may describe as the constitutional en- 
actineqligand Constitutional pledges by which we are bound.”* 
These constitutional enactments and pledges were embodied 
in the Charter Act of 1833 and in the Queen's Proclamation 
of 1858. Mr. Ilbeit quoted largely from these enactments, 
and from official de.^^patchcs explanatory of their meaning, to 
show that Government was bound by these pledges to remove* 
all legal disabilities based on moe, except so far as their reten- 
tion can he shpwn to be necessary. He combated at some 
length the staftemeut and arguments of Sir Fitzjames Stephen 
to the «i#eeir that the Pioc'amation has no legal force what- 

' ever, being ^merely an expression of sentiment and opinion, 
and that it would be absurd to suppose that ** Parliament cau 
impose upon any one, and particularly that it can impose on 
any body having legislative power, a moral obligation to take soma 
ptinciple as a guide for legislation^ and to embody it in definite en- 
actments from ^me to time, irrespective of all ottier consr- 
demtions.” He quoted lengthy passages fropi the despatch 
from the Court of Directors, dated 10th December 1834, m 
which the Jin ten lion of the Charter Act was fully explained. 

First, we are decidedly of opinion that all British-born hub- 

• jects througho^ India should be subjected tb the same in bu- 
rials'^ with natives.” And again *^The meaning of the ennet- 
meot we take to be that there shall be no governing caste in 
British India ; that whatever tests of qualiBcatiou may be 
adopted, distinctions of race or religion shall not be of the num- 
ber; that no subject of ihe^hing, whether of British or Indian 
or mixed descent, shall to ^excluded, e^her from the posts iisu* 
ally conferred on our uncovenanted servants in India, or ffom 
the covenanted service itself, jwotidea he be otherwise eligible 
ooosistently with the rules. Fitness is bencefoilb to bo the 

* ■ u 54 
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criterion of eligibility.” Mr. Ilbert then traced the eixcceasira 
steps which had been taken to give effect^ to this clearly ex-^ 
pressed policy. In doing so, he dwelt with especial emphasis on the 
f&ct that the Legislature had refrained from making Europeans 
subject to criminal courts in the Mofussii until the Penal Code 
of J8G0 and the Criminal Pn>cedure Code of 1861 bad mati^ 
the law of tliese courts practically the same as English law,, 
and argued that, now that this -was done, there was ncf'fur- 
ther reason for exempting Europeans from ttke jurisdiction 
of t'licse Mofussi] courts. He referred as follows to the now 
famous compromise of 1872, expressing oonsidei'able doubta 
as to whether it was a compromise at all. 

“ It appears to have been some kind o! informal arangement or nnderst.iiid- 
ing to which at least some members ot the Select Committ^ oii 4;he"BiU were 
parlies. J>iit 1 need hardly May that, avAn if ngrApmeiit been as 
forinal as it was inforraaf, it would not have tied the hands of subsequent 
gov< i iiiuents, or have prevented them from passing such enactments as might 
'from time to time be required in the interests of justice, good ac^nistra- 
lion, and sound policy. Thil compromise of 1872 does appear to me to have 
been open to somewhat serious objections. I don’t say this for the purpose 
of condemning the compromise, Which was, as Sir John 8tracbey frankly 
adiiuitt‘d, open to criticisms of every kind, but for the adoption of which at 
that particular time there may have been strong reasons of a practical 
uaiuie. But I say it rather for the purpose of showing how difheaU it is to^ 
make any arrangement on a subject of this kind to whi(m valid objection can« 
not bo taken. The chief, objections to which the armfigemeot of 187St 
appear to me to liave been open are three. First ihUt, although put 
forward as a coinprouiisie, * an attempt was made to defend ft on princi- 
ple, and that the arguments by which it was so defended are uiAoUnd and 
fallacious. Secondly, because the form which the oompybrnise assumed, 
and the grounds on which it was supported, were not wholly coDoisteut 
vfiih the principles in accordance with which wc are bound to govern 
India. Thirdly, that it contained the seeds of practical difficulties which 
were certain to arrive at no very distant date.” 

After considering these objections in detail, Mr, Ilbe/t 
passed on * to explain the bearing of his 4iisteidKal retros- 
pect upon the measure as originally contemplated, and the 
modifications which alone it had been possible to introduce 
into it, to meet the opinions of local officers^ eonsisletitly with 
a due regard tq^ the pledges of the Charter of 1833 and the 
Proclamation of 1858. This led him to make the first official 
reference to the eoncordatj iii terms which we here give ia 
full, as explaining the attitude of Government towards that 
important compromise : 

** However, si ice the announcement of these modifications was made, it hat 
been strongly pressed upon us by persons Whose opinion is entitled to great 
weight that, however moderate and cautious our proposals might be, yet there 
Whs a certain risk of an explosion of race* le^ng taking place wbeu the new 
law came to be put into fords.. And however much we might deplore and 
condemn the spirit which renderiuiooh a risk possible, yet we felt it to be 
our duty to minimise that risk by eiiy * Meant which might appear iaW’ 
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practicfible tnd jastifiable. Accordingly we hare agreed to accept a aoggei* 
which has been ipade to ua with this view, and which would hare the 
eflect of aligbil^ extending the system of trial by jury. TOe sujr^estion ia that 
a European British aatjeot, when brought for trial before a Distriot Magistrate 
or Sessions Jpdfiai should hare the righu if be thinks fit t<» claim it, to be tried 
by a jury^ such as was prorided for by liec. 451 of the C. P. Code, subject to 
fwo coumtions First, that no distinction is to be made between European 
and Native Magistrates and Judges, and secondly, that the punitory noweraof 
Eistffot Magistrates over European British subjects are to be doubled, that 
say, are to bo extended ^to imprisonment for six months, or a fine of two 
thousand rupees. *The pumtory power of other Magistrates, that is 00 say, 
the power to imprison for three months or impose a fine of one thousand rupees, 
will be left untouched, and In cases tried before them the right to a jury will not 
be given. The adoption of this s^^ggestion will maintain n complete equality 
between European and Indian District Magistrates and {Sessions Judges, and 
at the same tim% provide in certain casea a useful safety-vnive against such 
a risk as that to which I have referred. The practical effect ef adopting these 
suggestions^ ill, 1 believe, be slight. As to trials before District Magistrates, 
two things must be borne in mind, first, that the total number of criminal 
charg es^ ag ainst European British subjects in the mofussil is soinll, and scoondlii^ 
that tli9%tal number of cases of any kind triad by District Magistrates is 
very small indeed. From these two premises it is notdifficidt to draw a conclu- 
sion As regards trials before Sessions Judges, it will be remembered that 
all such trials must under the existing law be either by jury or with the aid 
of assessors, that any Local Government may by execntive order direct that 
the trial of all offences, or of any particular class of offences, before a S^ Fsi iq/i 
Judge, shall be by jury, and that such orders have been applied to many parts 
of India, including some of the most important districts of Bengal and the 
whole oi Assaijb .But 1 need hardly say that tb^ mniiiteiiance of trial i>y jury 
either io its existing form or with the extension which we propose to give it, 
is dependent on the assumption that it is capable of being so worked as not 
to cause any flilure of justice or other gravS evil, and that an instrument of 
justice which is iatendea and ought to be a terror will not be converted into 
a source i^f impunity to evil doers.” • 

We have devoted considerable space to Mr. Tlbert's speech, as it 
disciTsses the position of Government thruughout this painful 
qpntroversy, and endeavours to explain their policy in passing from 
the * originid- biH to the totally different measure in which it 
resulted. It will be noted, however, that his speech and its argu- 
ments are really a defence of the measure us introduced a year 
ago and dftell atf little as possible upon the modification, amount- 
ing in reality to a total transformation, whjpli it has latterly 
undergone. In the debate which followed, it was pointed out with 
considerable force that the amendments proposed, hy extending 
to European British subjects, and to them alone, the jury system 
in trials before Magistrates, give a fresh recognition to race diVtiuc- 
tioiis in matters of judicial procedure,^’ and that, if a race disquali- 
fication was partially removed in the case of a few native officers, 
this was only effected by the creation dl a new race distinction 
affecting the whole native community dL India. The native Mem* 
bers of the Council, the Hon^bk Am^er Ali, and the Uon’ble Kristo 
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l>as Pal, forcibly Intimated that the natives would asmiredly not 
be sati.sfied with this newly created distinctien, and advocated 
the extension of the jury syatem to natives as well. The mani- 
fold obstacles to the effective administration of theJtasv, and the 
risks of miscarriage of just ice^ (which the European’s right to 
claim trial by a jury of his fellow countrymen would involve i4 
many districts, were also strongly represented by several speakers. 
As the debate went on. it became evident that sgme inisunder- 
slandiiig as regards the meaning of the *terins df the concordat 
had revealed itself. Mr. Evans drew attention to this and asked 
for the adjournment of the debate in order to admit of this 
iniBiinderstanding being cleared u.{^ a request to which Lord 
Ripon agreed. The difficulty was of the following nat6]^. The 
second clause of the concordat agrees that every European 
British subject, on appearing for trial before a District Magistrate 
or Sessions Jud^e, sWl be entitled, as of right, t(^ be tried by a 
jury, the majority of w^om shall consist of European^^Sritish 
subjects. It appeared that the interpretation placed by Mr. llbert 
on this clause was that^ where a District Magistrate was unable to 
obtain a jury of this nature^ the case should be referred to the 
Court of the Sessions Judge, whose powers of fine and^ imprison- 
fhent are twice as great as those which the concordat proposed 
to bestow upon District Magistrates. The interpret'ation placed 
upon this clause by the Defence Association wat thai, here such 
a difficulty arose, the *case should be transferred to thei* court of 
another District Magistrate, and not to that of a Ssssious Judge 
with twice the powers. This difference of interpretation threatened 
to wreck the settlement completely and to reopen the dangerous 
controversy in full virulence once more. Two or tliree days of 
painful suspense followed, during which active Degociations’were 
going on between Government and the Defence Association, au(l 
the attitude of the European community was oiiat>f angry waiting 
foiwthe word to begin the campaign again with redoubled fury 
and bitterness. Arrangements were completed for a imiss meeting 
on the Maidan to denounce what was considered the peiffiiy of Gov- 
ernment. Fortunately, however, Government ultimately conced- 
ed the point hy agreeing that, where there was a difficulty in 
obtaining a jury, the case should be referred to a Sessions Judge, 
sitting, however, as a District Magistrate, that is to say, .with 
only half his usuai powers of punishment. This satisfactory 
concession at once restored peace and quiet, and the debate was 
mumed in the Legislative Council on Monday Janury 7th, with 
every prospect of a speedy termination to this angry incident in 
Indian history. We need Only refer to one or two features in the 
resumed debate. Mr. Evans^ in eUplaining the nature of the 
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which he was mainly instrumental in bringing about, 
made it clear tl^t it was not to lie taken as the admis* 
sion of any principle on the part of the European com- 
4nunity, but; merely as an agreement to prevent strife. In 
ease of jury system pj|>ving unworkable, he insisted 
that the Edropeana would then have the right to claim a 
retiyro to the status quo ante, and protested strongly against ^he 
h^ne in which Mr. Ilbert had spoken of the possibility of having to 
drop the jur/ clauses if difficulties arose in maintaining them^ 

*' He treats his legislation aa necessitated by the Charter Act and the 
Proclamation, and he seems to treat the coneGsaion of right of trial by 
jury as a safety valve attached to the Act m cosea of accidentn, which he 
will reiwave if it does not work satisfactorily, and meanwhile will act 
upon to show diow necessai^ it is. This is not my view. I hope it 
will work satisfactorily so fkr as it is required to work, but I regard 
it aa an^lhtegral part of the settlement, and consider that, if it was 
ohjected to, the* whole Bill would have to go, and the European BritiRh 
fill would* be entitled to reveit to the sfa<ti« quo nnfc, and to resist 
as vigorously as ever any invasion of their rights. They will not, I am 
certain, surrender the right to a jury, except on the same terms as in 1872, 
or on terms which would equully secure their just liberties.’^ 

His . Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, in a very significant 
speech, sbowed that the proposed law would be praciieiilly in* 
operative. The District Magistrate rarely, if ever, takes up* a 
critnitial case, the whole of the crinjiual tidininistralion of a 
district fitlling ib the Joint- Magistrate, with reference to whom 
the remains unaltered. * 

In 1882,* of the whole of the criminal oases in Bengal which came 
under trial, 99'3 per cent, were tried by Joint-Magistrates and their subor- 
dinate officers, and *7 per cent, represented the proportion in Bengal, with 
a., population of 69 millons, of cases of a criminal character which came 
befere the Magistrate and Collector of the district; it would be difficult, 
indeed, to say what decimal would represent the proj)ortion of criminal 
•cases against European British subjects which would coiqp before native 
Magi^ates.'* * : 

He further stated that, to still further diminish any cbanoe 
of the law coming into operation in Bengal, his Government 
w*oii!d take care that “no native should be appointed Magistrate 
and Collector of a district in which there mas not a Eurc)[>eatu 
Joint-Magistrate capable of taking up such cases.’* His Honour 
remarked ; “ The present law will practically be inoperative, agd 
therefore I have very little hesitation in accepting it.” He also 
combated aqd disposed of the argument which has so frequently 
done service in support of the Bill, and which Mr. Ilbert bad 
exfffessed in the following words 

“ For to Bay that a nativV of India wlo has been entrusted with the 
powers exercisable by a District Magistrfte or Sessions J udge, who has 
risen to the position of beiag the^cbieC executive officer or th chief 
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judicial officer in an area the average population of which in Bengal ia 
about a milloti and a half, to say that such a person cannot be trusted to 
exercise with justice and discretion the very limited jurisdiction which is 
cxercinable over European British subiects onteide the Freeideiicy towns, 
is to say that no native of India, however long and complete may have 
been bis training and ex[^rieiice, h^ever high and re^opetble may be 
his position in the public service, is fit to exercise that jurifidictioDr Aix^ 
that is a proposition which few will be bold enough to maintain.’' 

In reply to this Mr. Rivers Thomson declared that Govern- 
ment had in Bengal no manner of po^ver of oeFbetion in the 
apporntment of Magistrates and Collectors of Districts/* as civilians 
rose to this rank by seniority, pure and simple, and not by 
selection. • 

It was totally out of the power, even of the Lieutenant-Qoveruor of 
Bengal, to refuse to a Civilian, wiieii his turn of promotion promotion 
to a district Magistracy. lie Lad been thirty years in Beng#i, and he 
knew only of one case in Bengal, where such a procedure was adopted, of 
refusing a Civilian such promotion." • 

a&d the single case refeisred to was the case of a man Incapa- 
citated for out-door work by sunstroke I The fact of a Civilian 
rising to be Magistrate and Collector of a District is a proof of 
seniority and nothing else, 

Uis Excellency the Viceroy in concluding the debate went over 
pr*etty much the samo ground as that traversed by Mr. llhert 
in opening it, though ip a much more conciliatory |2>irit. He 
repudiated, in the strongest terms, Sir Fitzjarnes Stephen’s view 
of the nature of the Proclamation. '^This doctrine seems* to me 
inconsistent with the character of my sovereign anfl with ^ the 
honour of my country, and if it were once to be received and 
nctfid on by the Government of England, it would do more than 
anything else could possibly do to strike at the root, of 
power and destroy our just influence.’* But the most important 
part of his spgieoh was that in which the history of the concordat* 
and its meaning were reviewed. His Excellency* fully endorsed 
Mr. Evan’s view that this was a real agreement between* tsm;, 
parties, equally binding upon both. ** The Govern men t^re alto- 
gether bound by the agreement which has been made through 
*the instrumentality «f Mr. Evans, and by that agreement they 
intend to abide.” • * 4 

At the conclusion of His Excellency’s speech^ the Bill was 
referred to the Select Committee with orders to report on the 
18th January. The remainder of its story is soon told, * The 
Select Committee presented their Report as ordered on the day 
named. The Report recommended the flteration of the Bill in 
the direction of the concordat as follow^ 

li the amended Bill is passed as it now stands«- 
• (a.) The power of appointing Jpatices of the Peace will remain on its 
present footing ; 
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• 

(&) All District Magistrates and Sessions Judgrcs will be ew-oflcia 
Justices of the Peace, and will have power to try European British subjects ; 

(c.) District MagigitiateB will be empowered to pass upon a European 
British subject a sentence extending to six months’ imprisonment or 
two thousand , rupees fine or both, that is to say, a sentenco twice as severe 
as they are; i^iiqpowered to j^as^ at |present, but any European British 
subject cLarg^ before a District l^agistrate will liave a right to require 
fliat he shall he tried by a jury of which not less than half the number 
shall be Europeans or Americans or both, and 

(t.) a European British subject , committed for trial before a Court of 
^ssion will ha^ a similar right even in those districts where trials before 
the Court of iSession are nof ordinarily by jury. ^ 

The contingency about which the misunderstanding had arisen 
is referred to thus ^ 

The .only other point which it seems necessary to notice in connec- 
tion with this pert ion of the amended Bill is, that it is provided by the 
hew sectiop 45 iB, which it is proposed (by section 8) to insert in the 
Code, that%^here a jury is claimed before a District Magistrate, and ho 
sees reason to 'believe that a jury composed in the manner required cauuot 
be coa|(jtuted tf^fore himself, or cannot be constituted without an amount 
of delay, expense or inconvenience which einder the circumstances tf 
the case would be unreasonable, he may transfer the case for trial to such 
other District Magistrate or such Sessions Judge as the High Court may, 
by general rules approved by the Local Government, or by special order, 
direct, au<i the Court to which a case is thus transferred shall, with oU 
convenient speed, try it mth the same powers and ticcording to the same 
procedure as th^ District Magistrate from whose Court it is transferred. * 

The rciiitoiinder of the Report recommends the adoption of Sir 
Charles Turner's proposal, giving the Hfjgh Court the power to 
order ^the transfer of tlie case to another Court whenever such 
transfer is expedient for the ends of^justice, and also of one or 
two proposals by Mr. Amir Ali intended to reduce to a certain 
. extent the complications and dangers which it is apprehended 
may at times arise, under the existing law, from the Magistrates 
having to try oases in which they have collected evidence for the 
"pros^utiou, an^ in a certain sense acted as prosecu teg's.'' 

The Bill was brought up for final disposal at the meeting 
the Legislative Covucil, on Friday, January 25th. Wo need not 
follow t]}e debate in detail, as the speeclies were largely a repe« 
tkion of old arguments and statements, and added nothing new 
to the contraversy, but will confine ourselwes to noticing two* 
points of importance. The first^f these is the indication of the 
native feeling regarding the concordat afforded by the amendments 
moved by the Maharaja of Darbhauga. These amendments 
were 

* * 1.— That after Se<»tion 2 of the Bill the following Section be inserted 

*'9. To Section 26% the folio wmg proviso shall be adde^ 
namely Provide that in trials before a Court of Session, 
before the first Assessor is appointed, the accused requires to be 
tried by a jury, the trial sha^ always be by a jury.* 
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2.->Al0o (if tbe above amendukeni be carried) that fieetioD 7 of 
the Bill f which eubstitiitee a new Section for Seotion 451 of 
Act X of 1882) be omitted as Buperftao»St( 

The object of these ameDdmeats wap 16 extend to natives tbe 
ri^dit of claimiripr a jury iu all cases of tri^l before a Serous Judge. 
'J'hej indicate clearly the dissatiigactibci. of the natinl^^ community 
with the new race^distinctjon that has been created. The 
JM^hanija, in answer to appeals from the Viceroy and Mr. Illrerti 
witiidrew bis amendmentH, but sufficient was said to show that the 
nativ^os set very little store upon the ififinitesinfal removal of a 
race-disqualification^ and resent very forcibly tlie creation of a vast 
race-distinction by which it has been effected. We quote the 
following passage from the speech of the Hon^ble Kristo Das Pal > 
It cannot be denied that while race-distinction is removed .inr one direc- 
tion, that ia to say as regards a very small class of native 6fficel's, it ia 
deepened iu another direction, that is to say as regards the nativeqpopulation 
at large, tlmt the anoiualy of jury trial in petty cases, — in cases in which a 
jury is admitted to be ridiculousi-— leniains all the same, if the District Magis- 
tv;ite chooses to try such cases; that the cure of the invidiousueSet^ the 
law will depend on the fbi^ejirance of the Magistrate, if he will not try 
petty cases, and of the accused, if he will not claim a jury in such cases ; 
that, the risk of failure of justice at the hands of a dominant and sympathia*' 
iug jury is not safeguarded iu any way, tind that the old evils to poor com- 
plainants of the transfer of cases to distant Courts, from distnets where 
a jury may not be available, — evils almost amounting to a denial of jt^lce — 
will be revived in all their rigours. There is a deep convictkm^ amongst my 
countrymen that the fiery ordral through which they have pan^ during the 
last ten inontliH has brought forth no adequate result, and that if they have 
gained some slight advantages on the one baud, they have lost moeq more 
on the other. * 

Tlie second point of importance in the debate was that" ' the 
nature of the concordat, as an agreement between two contending 
parties equally binding upon boll), was again openly and clearly 
acknowledged. Mr. Kvans put this beyond any doubt, and^iia 
statement received the tacit assent of Government. He dec|peft« 
that ho could dot consider the Maharaja of Darbhangfs aiheudc^ti^^ 
since^they were opposed by Government, as the Bill was being'^ 
passed ** by consent’^ The Europeans, iu consenting to its pass- 
ing, do not agree to abandon any principle, or consent^' to any 
principle. They do^, nut affirm the Government prinqgBj ^ any 
'more than Government affirms, their principUis*' if aSy^ther 
Government in future times wishes to rip up this, Settlement, the • 
European British subjects will olaim to fall back iM tbe sfMus 
quo antCj that is, the position of 1872 , before it was altere^H^y 
the consent. It is the rule of law as well as of natural justice that 
if the settlement be set aside, the parlies^ ret urq to their former 
position. ** At the close of liie debate, the recommendations of the 
mlect Committee were adopted, and the Bill, as cuueuded, was 
finally passed into law. 
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So ends the famous libeit Bill controversy, constitufcfng as it 
does one of the lUfst :ekcitiiig and importarti incidents in the 
history of British rule in India. Whether the settlement is likely 
to l>e permaeMkUr is op^ ta question. But if the controversy arise 
again, it imtst^^tse on difierent grojiuds. It may arise in the ^rm 
€#• an agitation for the aboHtionof the privilege of claiming a jury 
on t^e ground that this constitutes a grave hindrance to tl^ 
adaninistratiOD of justlcei or tt may arise as an agitation for an 
extension of tile* right to claim a jury to tho native commur^ity, 
thus abolishing the great race-distinction created by Mr, Ilbert's 
Act. If the view of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal be correct, 
tlie new Act will be wholly iwperative, and will have no iufluonco 
whatever, i^on tlie administration of justice, in which case tho 
former dltemative is improbahle. Considerable apprehension has 
been exprdlsed by' many Europeans lest the jury system should 
* prove unworkaye in a few yoars time, and should then he quietly 
droppwi^leaving the native District Magistrates and Sessions Judges* 
in the un trammeled piissension of tffo privilege of trying 
Europeans without any safeguard at all, and there can be no 
doubt that fears of this kind Jiave considerably lessened the 
general satisfaction at the close of the controversy. This 
view of the probabilities of the future received a good doak 
of coniirmat^esir ftoni the passage in Mr. Ilhcrt's speech in which 
he declared that the rnainteuance of triaT by jury was dependent 
on the assumption luat it is capable of bei«g so worked as not to 
cause aiy faibire of justice or other grave evil. Tho Code of 1872 
was pingsed as the result of a similar comproiniRC to that which 
has resulted in the passing of Mr. Ilbert/s Bill, but no undoubted 
record of this compromise exists, and it has been possible for the 
promoters of the Bill to doubt whether such an agreement ever 
topk place. As Mr. Ill>ert said There is nothing on record to 
shQw' fhe persone with whom, or the manner in •which, tho 
eottiproihise was arrived at. It appears to *have been some 
kind of informal arrangeiuont or understanding to which .some 
members #f the Select Committee >vere parlies.*' But the 
perfectly ^ar and, consideriog the circumstanceb, courageous state* 
ments by Sl^. Evaiis in the dol)ates in Council, and accept- 
ed by His Excelfericy, will rruder it impossible for any future 
Legal . Member speak of the compromise of 1884 in the same 
doub^nl terms as the ahove. The Act of 1884 stands on official 
record as a dement by consent,'' and, if its enactments prove 
unworkable, it wiU he. in»]>ossiWe to alter the law without reviving 
the, recollection of the iocuierv/R aud meaning of fhe stormy contro- 
versy of 1883. Sp that the •fears nrnthis are groundless. 

Th^re is every prob^ilky, however, that we are at the hegiiiuingb 
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of an ngUation for the extension of the right of trial hj jury fo 
natives. The Ilbert Act has sapplied native a^irators with a new 
and very conspicuous grievance, destined to take a leading place 
in the addresses of native societi^ the speeches of native orators, 
and the leaders in native %iewspapM. If the . views of the 
Lieutenant-Oovernor are correct, this is likely to be its sole eiTeft. 

The passing of the Ilbert Bill set His Excellency the Viceroy 
free to visit Hyderabad for the purpose of installing the yoy^ng 
Ni^am on his throne, an event to which couciderable interest 
was attached, owing to the peculiar relations of that state to 
the British Oovernment, and the many elements of disorder 
and difficulty in its rule. Lord |lipon visited Hyderabad hy 
way of Madras, and, both in going and returning, was presen- 
ted with innumerable addresses by various Sections of the 
Madras community. His reception was peculiarly# enthusias- 
tic on the part of the natives, who welcomed him in thousands,* 
,,Bang Sanskrit dokas in his honour, and overwhelmed lym vith 
garlands and showers* of perfume. But the Ilbert Bill con- 
troversy had too recently closed to allow time for its bitterness 
to pass away, and the abstention of the European non^official 
community from any share in welcoming or honouring His 
JExcoHency was painfully noticeable. It may he dc.sirable to draw 
attention to some features in the addresses presented to Loid Ripou 
and in his replies, as indications of the political and other 
needs of the day, and also of the views of those in highest 
authority regaiding them.. The Madras Oliamber of Commerce, 
as might have been expected, laid great stress upon the necess- 
ity ot railway extension, and exhorted Government to offer 
8*uch iuduceinents as will further the investment of English 
capital. The Chamber of Commerce expressed its convection 
that no adequate extension of railways could take place, un- 
less the State either constructed them at its^own expense, or 
else offered sufficient inducements in the shape of a guarantee 
to* encourage private * enterprise. The same question of the 
encouiagement of railway extension was treated iUoa similar 
spirit ill many other addresses. In the native addresses, of 
which there weiD an immense number, the whole field of native 
grievances, real and imagiuaVy, was traversed, and His Ex- 
cellency tiius gained an admirable opportunity *of ascertaining 
the ** real sentiments of the people,^’ or, rather, of that limit- 
ed section of the people whose sentiments find expression in 
addresses and public speeches. The reforms and improvements 
demanded are sufficientiy comprehensive and varied to occupy 
the eneigies of many successive Viceroys. -We need not give 
^ detailed list of them here, as they form the etaple of all such 
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addreAses, and we are saffioiently familiar with them already. 
Little can be learned from His Excellency's replies as to the 
future policy of hts GfoirernmeDt, and indeed Lord Ripon was 
particularly cautious not to commit himself to any tinner ile- 
finite. He^ ai^itly ayoidsid aay» expression of opinion on the 
nprely loci^ Questions brought to his notice by slating that 
Uiey could not be in better bands than those of his friend, 
Mr. •Grant DulBf. Whilst expressing a general sympathy \\ifh 
tHb desire for progressive^ government manifested in the memo- 
rials, ** he thought, however, that iu questions of refoi in* it 
was incumbent on a Government, situated as was the Government 
of India^ to be perfectly sure of each step it took.*’ He dwelt with 
particular emphasis upon Ae necessity of making only such re- 
forms as svouki not sensibly affect the financial condition of the 
country. “ For himself be did not know where new taxes were to 
» be found, mthough no man was more anxious than he was to ndvance 
iu the path «f progress, provided that advance was steady and 
sure 1^’et he felt that reforru should not ba pushed forward at a rate 
inconsistent with the^ financial prosperity of the country.” Me 
feared that the approaching financial statement of Sir Auckland 
Colvin would show that there was very little money indeed at 
present at the disposal of Government, owing to the falling 
iu the opium revenue. His Excellency repudiated the inti ni ion 
so frequently attributed to him of aiU'anciug and extending 
primary education at the expense of higher education, and declared 

that .there is no intention of checking or diminishing iu the 
least degree the higher education of*the country. On the con- 
trary, the administration fully desired to maintain and extend 
the standard of higher education.’’ This statement regarding the 
inteijtions of Government iu the matter of education was repeated 
and emphasised by His Excellency on several occasions, and it is 
obvious that Lord Ripon was very anxious to correct ^ impressiou 
regarding bis views on education which has prevailed widely during 
the sittings of the Education Commission. In iuither eincidatiou 
of his views on this subject, we may quote a passage fiuin his 
reply to fSe address of the students of the Madras Christiau 
College ^ • 

" The work of education in India is df such magnitude, that its complete 
accomplishment a^reseut is beyond the power of the British Govern ixieut 
in this country. The Government ooold not resort to a large expei.ditiire 
withcmtHazation, which would be most unpalatable and unjust to the people* 
tTbey looked oonideatly to private effort to aid them in this work.” 

Tlie other subjecte to which His Excellency made special refer* 
m his replies. Were ihebiaising of the age of candidates for 
*admisBiop to the'Civil Service, the method of appointing'' to the 
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iStatut«>ry Civil Service, the sepfiratiozi of Executive from J&diclal 
functions, and tho Rooikeo Resolution. He indicated that his own 
persor.al view waa that the age for admission the Civil Service 
might be raised with advantage, and tliat the mode of appoint* 
ment to the Statutoiy Civil Service was open to improvement^ 
winch IK, of eouivSe, the high official formula for radically l>ad/’ 
On this head In* *^tated tlmt the Oovernnient of India wus alK>ftt 
to Hoek the oplmon.s of the LfKial, Governments with the view of 
introducing inipToveuieuts in tile method of appointing to t'he 
Statutory Civil Service. With reference to the "highly desirable 
separation of Judicial from Executive functions, he remarked— 


**ilo quite agreed that in theoty the separation of Executive and Judicial 
fiiuctioim wall most desirable, but the thcOiy in its application to India was 
strictly limited by iinaiicidl considerationH, which m this case were of 
paramount weight. Steps towardn tho giaduul sepaiatiou'^of those functions 
would still, he hoped, horn tune to tune, be taken, and the /eport of the 
Select Committee ou the Criiuinal Proceduie Code Amendment Bill gave* 
some indication of a move in that direction.’* % 

The Madras Eurasiau/cand A nglo-Indi^^n .Association fiaTurally 
availed themselves of this oppoitunily of drawing his Lordship’s 
uttcution to the many disabilities under which the community 
the} represent labours, and of claiming from Government some 
joubidoration and kiudl} treatment. **The Association diaws 
attention to the many well-known disabilities under which the 
community labuuis and Aegs that these disabilities mny be remov- 
ed. All that the conynunity seeks is fair play, that it should not 
be put in a position of disadvantage with lefereuce to other 
classes of the population, temporarily or permaudutly residing 
in the country/' His Lordship was not able to .give the Associa- 
tion any voiy satisfactory assurances, as the particular disabilities 
iiiidei which the Euiasiatis suffer have originated in the mii4>aketi 
policy of sucoesbive Secretaiies of State, and the order for their 
lemoval must issue from home. With reference to the exlivi* 
ordinary lloorkee Resolution, His Lordship remarlked : 

f should have beeu glad to have been in a position to nii^ke a definite state- 
luent to you on the present occasion in lespeet to ihe leaolutioi^ of the Go- 
vernineiit of lu<iia passed some time ago with re^ra to adnunsiou to the Eu- 
gineeruig ('olleges, ^hich has been a subjeti of much dieeusaiou and dis- 
suti<(f action am mg your community^ The Government of India is ui com- 
niiiuicatiou \Mih the Secretary oi btate upon the subject, and I had h^ped 
that a tinnl decision might have been ai rived at before this time, and that 
that decision might have been niiide kliowu to the public, but that is tliifur- 
tunately not the ease. As you know, the Government* of India in tin's 
niaitei has acted under the orders of successive Secretaiies <<bf State. The 
question is one, theiefore, that we cannot deal with apart from the Goveru- 
lueiit ut home. As soon as the coi respoudence lif' brought to a couclasiou, 
and a decision uriived at, itiliUbe couimvhicaied' to the public, and 1 shall 
be glad iudeed it is of a u£;ure to give satisfaction Xo the tnembens of 
yOur community.’* ^ • 
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TAe visit of the Viceroy to Hyderabad and the {nstallatioii of 
the Nizam on the mmnud attracted au unusual amount of interest 
and attention, Si^ce Sir Salar Jung’s death, that state lias fallen 
Bomewiiat int^ disorder, and the removal of his strong restraining 
hand has let loose those plentiful ^Icments of turbulence and intrigue 
fur IV Inch the Deccan supplies ^so favourable a field. If wc aie 
^0 believe a leading local .newspaper, which professes to have 
special sources of infonnatio^ the administration of the finai^cea 
(9f the Deccan has latterly oeen grossly corrupt, and peculation 
and intrigue ti^e combined to bring the Nizam’s inheritai^co to 
tlie verge of ruin. These statements are denied, it is true, but 
however that may be, it is a cause of congratulation that the 
lung uiiuoriiy of fifteen yeass is at au end, and that the control 
of affairs has-been assumed by a Prince who is agreed on all 
hands to shew great promise of strength of character nnd prudence 
of judgnfbnt. The installation ceremonies were conducted with 
great brilliancy and success, A Iheatrical incident marked their 
opntng, which recalled some of the scenes iu the Arabian NiglUs. 
The two contending factions in the StatS were headed respectively 
by the aged Peshkar, and by Mir Saik Ali Rbau, Sir Sular Jung’s 
ehlost son. "^The accession of the Nizam necessarily involved a 
definite choice between these two claimants for power, uiid his 
decision was looked forward to with absorbing interest by She 
rival factions ill the State. The choice of the Nizam was notified 
by a sudden inteichange of the chairs 6f tiie Peshkar and Saik 
Ali, tliQ chair of the latter being placed above that of the Peshkar, 
thus iniinviting that he is to he •the future Miuister of the 
Nizam. The choice of the Nizam seems to promise well for the 
future, as Saik Ali shows already much of his father's fiimuesg of 
pui pose and capacity for affairs, and we hope bis administration 
of ihe Nizam’s territories may be equally successful. Lord 
•Kipon’s speech of advice and congratulation on the occasion of 
the iiistallatioD^was wise and statesmanlike, and ha^ excited some 
admiration for its simple outspokenness. If tue Nizam will^only 
lay its earnest words to heart and act up to them, he will realise 
what LA’d liipoD declared to he the true amoitiou of a good 
Prince, to leave his people the better for his lule. Ills Lordship 
S{>ecially impressed upon the Ni2^m the paiamoiiut necessity of 
watchiug, with the greatest care, the financial condition of his state. 

Look to your finauces. Disordsfed finances are the ruin of States. It 
is so everywhere. It is very specialtjf so iu India. Carelessuess aud extra- 
vagauce in fiuancial matters meat*, first heavy taxation, aud then gradual 
impoverishment and ruip of the people, aud then loaus with increasing in- 
terest, and final baukvflptcy. Ueasouable eeouomy aod just aud mindful 
taxation mean eyer*iacreaHin§*j)n*spenty azd expaudiug wealth. A good 
re veuve system is the foundation of good gtveruineut lu India, and without 
it the Ic’rince is embarraasid and the people miserable. • 
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These are certainly wise words, which perhaps derive additional 
emphasis from His Lordship's statements at Madras, that the 
possibility of carrying out needed reforms depends largely upon 
the financial state of the countr^i and that the Government of 
India is at present unable to iusbtiite any reforms owing to the 
empty condition of its purse. TbotNizam will he able to find plenty 
of striking illustiations of Lord Ripou's advice in the financial*^ 
hie^ory of the Ooverninent of Indi&», fie has, it is stated, applied 
for the loan of two experienced financial ofiicqfs from th# 
Government of India to enquire into the* fiscal condition of his 
State, and put matters straight for him. Lord Ripon impressed 
upon him the folly of paying too much regard to the outward 
shows of power and the wealth and sp^fctulour with which he was 
sunouuded. It is perhaps an tmkimlly comiYientary ppon this 
advice to point out that the Niz^im’s vi^it to Onicutta cosyds State 
six lacs of rupees, and th it the very installation ceremonies, of 
which this advice of Lord Hi pen’s forim^d a part, are estimated 
t6 have led to an expciidHure of no less than ten lacs ! TIfIT is 
certainly ‘‘extravagance in financial matters,” and the Viceioy 
did well to iinpiess the necessity of economy and care in exppn- 
dituie upon the gonerous-handed Pimee. Since the Viceroy’s le- 
turn, considerable consternation has been excited by the su^lderi 
dangerous illness of the Nizam, and the appalling prospect of 
another minority of 18 y^ars in his turbulent State. HtiwPver, 
though once or twice in very great danger, His Highness haSt 
now completely recovered fiom the attack of cholera, and^with* 
tlie help of his young Dewdu, is apparently euquiriifg into tho^ 
condition of tlie Augean Stalde which surrounds him, as the 
Statesman would style it, and eudeavouring to do something 
towaids its cleansing. 

The complete success which has crowned the resolute opposi- 
tion of the E;iropean community to the llbeit Bill has impiessed* 
very forcibly upon the natives of this country the ))oliticaI po^wer 
of erganized agitation. The lesson thus learned is bearing 
abundant practical fruit in the opposition of the zemindars to 
the Tenancy Bill, which is being conducted with an en&gy and 
method that canuot fail to have some appreciabla effect upon 
the future- comse of that mucii-debatod meafliiri'. A striking 
feature in this a.itatiou is the participatioi^in ,it of ICuropeaii 
and native landholders alike on a|lb equal footing. It says a good 
deal for the tolerance and moderation British fidetdn India, 
that meetings for political agitation are becoming as*eommoD in 
this country as they are in the freer atmosphere of England. 
Another interesting featuref in these repcuA agitations for political 
ends is that they are carried &u conjoiiijjy{^||||^^ and imlndia.. 
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The Britifih elector is rapidly beoominpf m famlKAf 4h0, 
wrongs of the Bei^al zemindar as with the claims of» tW 
householder. We pass on to sutnmaiise briefly the history of this**' 
agitation daring the past quarter. A laige and enthusiastio ^ 
meeting of Landholders of fi^igal and Behar was held iu the 
rTown Hall of Calcutta on the 29fih December, with the Maharaja 
of Darbhanga in the chaif, for the purpose of deciding what 
fliilher action is necessaiy if? • reference to the Bengal Tenancy 
Bill." The ^fciharaja explained the motives of this agitation of 
the zemindars in the following words : — “ W^e are quite certain 
such an iniquitous and one-sided Bill can never be made into , 
law, if wc only take proper #mcasures to agitate the question, and 

? ut forward all our strong points before the eyes of the puldic. ” 
n the sp%echT>s tliat followed and the lesoliitions that were passed, 
ncaily ewsry clause of the Bill came in for denunciation. We give 
here four of 'the resoluthms passed, the remainder oxpi easing 
mezalj^a genial disapproval of the Bill: — • 

1. 1' hat if the dopi ivation of the landlords of their just rights, inherited 

from genet atinn to generation, confiiraod by the Permanent Settlement, and 
conseri ated by a century of Hiitivh rule, be* deemed C‘<8ential to the welfare 
of the tenantry, the goveruineot be sohcitMl to conhider the justice of allow* 
iog the zemindarH to suriender then estates on receiving such compensatjpti 
ill money as will, when itivested iii government seciiiities, produce a peruia* 
iient return eqiMl to their preaeut income. 

% That, as thonsatida of cstaten have been fh«dp of waste and otlier lands 
HI on the faith of zeimiidarH b*'iiig entitled to U^cir pieaeut riglitB, hintable 
ciiusea^ould be intioduced into the liill for providing compeusatiou to the 
;EeiniunaiH foa the Iosh of their rights. ^ 

S. That, 111 vie\^ of the prjviaions of the Hougal Tenancy Bill, which will 
depiive Uio lao<il<)ida of ttieii legitiiiiato prestige and influence, and reduce 
them to a state tif 4ielp1c&iiien'*, this meeting is of opinion that the govern- 
ment should be lequested to relieve the Zfiiiiii<lais of the duty of collecting 
tlicfoad and public woiks ceAspH, and of Ruch other services and obligations 
ps are now cast upon them by law or cuMfoiu. 

4. That His J^cellency the Viceioyin (’oniicil be movefl to publish for 
general information iu Kuglif-li and in the VeriiucuLiut * the Bengal T^ancy 
BiU aH it may be amended oy tiie Select Committee, and to grant Buffleieut 
bmie to the public for the cousiderattou of the amended Bill. 

The first cf these fesalutioiis is the bold suggestion that Govern- 
ment should bUv up the rights of the zemincbirH in the soil, and* 
thus place itseff HI a p<*sition to d%al directly with the ryot. It is 
% courageous proposal, but, under the ciicumstances, is scarcely likely 
bo result in any practical issue. Hie second amounts to a demand for 
socBpeosaijioo for the deterioration in the value of their property 
which the proposed legislation will bring aliout. The tliird is the 
request that, as they are to be deprived of their rights, they should 
3ilso be relieved of their dntSes. It seen from these reaolu- 

4ons that the posititei^|||k|ll tip by the zemindars is sufficiently 
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coura^eoiifl, and is one of uncompromising hustiliry to every detail of 
the Bill. The attitude of the Calcutta meeting h^sbeeu the attitude 
of the numerous other meetings i^Mch have been held in various parts 
of the province affected hy the t^dtp<3|ged legialatimt Soch'ineet- 
ings have been held at Bhagalpor^ Moaufferpore, PUfiieah,* Baghee^ 
Bankiporc and other places, M whicl\* resolutions siiniiaWto thi* 
alioVe nave been moved and passed fnthiisiastioally/^&ud ttsrvejn- 
inent has l:)oen specially calied up^n'to publish, after^each ^meeting 
of th6 iSelect Committee, ah account .pf proce^iogs in English 
and the vernacular. The- secrecy of the proGsedings of the Select 
Committee sitting on the Bill has been taken 'Vs proof that 
(Dovernment wishes to hurry the Bill^ through- without allowing 
time for its full discussion. But, during the <^arter under 
review, the zemindars have not been allowed to have it all their 
own way. The memoi iai* of the Central Committee of Landhold- 
ers of Ben^l arid Behar to the Viceroy, to whictvr we referred 
in our last Quarter, '' ^as forwarded to Ae OoverniifsifT ' of 
Bengal for its opinion. The Governmei|t of Bengal sent in reply 
a Memorandum drawn up by Mr. Secretary MacDonnell in which 
its views were fully expressed. This .Memoiaadum traverses the 
sapie ground as the memorial and combats eaiA statement of the ^ 
zemindars in detail. It is a very powerfwl and ably argued 
counter-blast ” against „tlie usual statemeixfip of the zemit^ars . 
regarding their status before the Pernianeiit Bettleinent and their * 
action since. Tlie views* of the UoverniaeDt of Bengal as s^t ^forth , 
by Mr. MacDonnell may be'biiefly sanuuarised thus: <Thezemiu- 
dars before llie Permanent Settlementr were $ini»l;]^4^h6redilary 
Revenue Collectors, having no proprietary righla whateiter in the 
soul. The IViruMiient Settlement merely settled the relations 
betw'ecn the Qovernment and the zemindars with regard to Ihe 
rights of Government to revenue, and did not atlect or prejudice! 
the rights of the ryot in *tlie'soU under the^^nptoslarjr the 

landt These rights were not embodied 

tiouR, and in<ieod were not enqaurad^Mo, • as, in Lord 
Cornwallis’s view, the rulws there kud .dowh would efiectually 
safeguard the ryotn’ rights and interests. These rules have 
however remained inoperative oand been disregarded, and the 
consequence has been a gradual encroachment of the zemindars 
upon the rights of tiie ryot in ik» soil, lead^ to a state of 
things which calls for legislative interferei^ The new law 
proposes now to take up apd secure the rights and interests of 
the ryot in the soil, left uatottdied in the Permanent Settlement, 
without any interference with the present' relations between the 
Oqvt^Tnment and the zemindar, which a|e Ho be left as fixed by 
^be Permanent Settlement. T|ie lyotf rights in the soil are to 
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be secured by giving him the three F’s/' fixity of tenure^ 
fair rent, and thf free right of selling his interest in his hold- 
ing. These proposed provisions Ur. MacDonnell defends with 
great skiii^ and certainly succeeds in making out a very good 
case for Oow^nment) and in supplying the zemindars with facts 
fhd argUMnts to dispose of lynd refute in many future speeches and 
menaoriiJs. This bold and de^it^tatement of the official views, 
which have the Lieuteuant-Golernor’s entire concurrence,'* hat 
furnished the lefbindars tvitU fresh matter for their denunciRtion, 
and in recent ngkoetiags the^erroneous representations of Mr. 
MacDonnell bMD formed the subject of an additional resolution. 
The agitation, thus active hete, is ^[rowing more active at home, 
where me^ingp have been held to denounce the measure, and 
questions asked* in Parliament regarding its course. The latest 
^ outcome 8f the agitation is the formation of an Indian Consti- 
* tutional Association'’ in Calcutta, working in connection with 
a biTBch in Loudon, whose object is^to oppose all legislatiofl 
which menaces existing rights of property, afid to maintain the 
integrity of the Permanent Settlement. So that the whole 
machinery of political agitationis being rapidly imported into India 
from home. So farj however, the combination for political pur- 
poses is altogether on one side.. We do not hear of the formatio^n 
of any Byots’ Lieagge for the purpose ^of supporLing the Rent 
Bill, unless there be any truth* in the story that a coinhination 
of ryo|s^ with the watchword rent,* has taken place at 

Myrnensingln ' • 

Want of iq[>ac|o forbids us to refer to many other interesting 
features in the history of the Quarter, such as the lively dehaffes 
in the Bengal Council on the Municipalities Bill, or the niove- 
meniT that has been set on foot to induce Ooveininent to adopt 
seme scheme for systematically and continiionsly extending 
railway nommunteatiCjl^S India. We inusK, however, make some 

Exhi!.»ition, the opemng 
of which we noticed mow hist. “Quarter," and which was finally 
closed on^the lOth March by His Excellency the Viceroy. The 
details of its management and history are siiffi^ienily well-known 
through the daily press, and we need here only add a few re- 
marks on its permanent infitience upon Indio. Its main object 
was to give a lasti^l; stimulus to Indian trade and industry- and 
although the hopes ; based upon it may have been a trifle 
exaggerated, there 'Ainnot be any doubt that, directly and 
indirectly, it has already effected much in this direction and 
will in the immediate future^ effect mtich more. Especially is 
this the case as regards the coondhtiou between India and 
the Australian Colonies, governments of those Colonie^ 

56 
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made a great eflFort to put before the Indian public the infinite 
capacities of the groat Southern Continent, the result has 
shown itself in the extraordinary interest that has been taken 
in everything Australian duric\g the course of the Exhibition, 
and in the establishment of cl direct line of steamers to trade 
between India and the principal Australian ports. Thet first 0f 
these steamers, the pioneer of a ^aw trade and the symbol^f a 
new sense of brotherhood, has ^ekay set sail. Apart from the 
question of trade, which has been sufficiently disc^&ed elsewhere, 
we can only rejoice at anything that tend^ to knit together the 
disjecta membra of thevast British Empire, au4 to develops and 
foster that feeling of close kinship wWch the attitude of the Colo- 
nial Office and tlie effect of habit has done so mqch Jo weaken 
and impair. Another permanent influence for good^ which the 
Exhibition has effected is in the increased attention iftiich it has 
attracted to the importance of constituting on a ^stematic basis 
Ihe Museums and Art Collections of tlie country. ThedQdtfern* 
ment of India has under its consideration an elaborate scheme 
for organizing under one controhall the Museums of the country, 
and the Qovernment of Bengal intends that the Exhibition shall 
leave behind it a permanent and complete Museum of Economics 
tfnd Industrial Arts, of which the magnificent collections in the 
Exhibition are to form ^hc nucleus. It is intended that this shall 
be, not merely a Museum, but also a school, conducted on much 
the same prioclplea ah the Science and Art Departmeut /it South 
Kensington. It is highly jTTobable that one outcome of the intense 
interest in the economic products of India which the Exhibition 
has excited will be an elaborate and minute industrial survey of 
the resources of this vast country, a survey whicby^ften proposed ^ 
and discussed, seems now likely to be taken up mearniist. *Bui 
perhaps tlie most interesting, and certainly the most striking, 
effect of the Exhibition has been its iztfluincenipon ihe natives 
of Xhe country. These have thronged its courts daily in wonder- 
ing thousands, and have gone away deeply impressed with the 
marvellous products of Western eivilizutioii pieseuted^ to their 
view. The impr^sion made may be only temporary, but it is 
difficult to believe that it will pot be without some educational 
influence in breaking up the torpor of stereotyped social fiabits, 
and in forcing the. patient stationary Hindoo to begin an (Ha^witrd 
movements In one direction, at any rate, the influence 
Exhibition upon Hindoo society has been lUlle short ofHfae mar- 
vellous. The ladies of the. Hindoo households have broken their , 
bonds and, leaving for tlie first tim^^thfrir prison- house in tbe^ 
senanas, have visited the Exhibition in thousands. No custom of 
the East is more asealously guarded against Western innCvatiotf - 
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than the seolusion of women, and no custom has a more pernicious 
effect in retarding ^lodoo progress and in ncutittlising the beneficial 
infliieuces of Western thought and civilization. The barriers of 
the zenana baFO been broken dowig by the Exhibition, and, even 
if they are built up again, they c^u never bo built with thoir old 
ikengih^ but must the sopner yield permanently to the assaults 
of r|aacib, hnmanity and con«^pn ^nse. • 

* 19th March, 188 «. . 


POSTSCRIPT. 

T he Annual Financial Statement of the Government of India 
was puLlisnediu a Gazette Extraordinary on March Hth. Ko 
changes rd^uiring legislation are to be introduced during the com* 
ing year. Thij .course is defended on the double groun*d that the 
maifVgement of Indian finances changed panels during the lattef 
half of the financial year, and that the great changes introduced 
in 1882 83 in the departments of Customs and Salt render a policy 
of caution and observation absolutely essential, in order to watch 
the effect of those reforms, before entering on new changes in the 
fiscal system of India. This characteristic of the Financial State- 
ment has been severely criticised. It is pointed out with some 
force that the finances of the country are under the chargo, not 
of the F|panoe Minister alone, but of the Sifpreme Government os 
a wholj, and^bat, although Sir Aucklaifd Colvin may only recent- 
ly have arrived in the country, the otimr members of the Execu- 
tive Council have been long enough in«office to come to some dedl- 
sioD on such pcessing matters as the License Tax, tlfe Stamp duties, 
the devefopmeut of railway communications, and the question 
•Wdietber, the .annual loan for productive public woj;ks shall be 
r^sed in India er iti Loudon. The system of publiHliing the 
Financial Statement in the form of a minute has also come in^for 
strong condemnation. Under that system the Budget is sprung 
upon the |aiblic in its final form without any opportunity of pre- 
vious discussion, and it may reasonably be argued that the better 
course would be to have it read and discussed in the Legislative 
Council before giving it finality, even in the case where no changes 
iti({ulfiug legislation are proposed. This would at least give 
Gc^emment the opportunity of correcting possible mistakes, and 
of ascertaining the views oLtbe mercantile community on their 
proposals before it is too late to change them. It would prevent, 
toe, the possibility of the ej^arge cf seeking t o shirk publioity 
being brought against Government, as ffas beenaone pretty wide)} 
over this last Buihfet. 
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Apart from these objections, Sir Auckland Colvin's first finan> 
cial statement discloses, on the whole, a very sa^sfactory condition 
of tlie finances of the country, and is, besides, presented in an ex- 
ceptionally lucid style. It deal;, as usual, with three financial 
years, the Accounts of 1882-83, Revised Estimates of the past 
year 1 883-84', and the Estimates for the ensuing year 1884-86. ^ 

<The Accounts for 1882-83 show ^ffactual surplus of *ilP706j83!). 
The estimated surplus in the Budget of that year was J?285,OQ0, 
whio^i was tlnis exceeded by jP421,633, •and this ^n spite of a 
heavy unanticipated expenditure in connection with the war in 
Egypt, and a loss by excliange of 306,400 above the estimate. 

The Revised Estimates for theopast year, 1.883-84, are as 


follows : — 

« 

£*» 

Revenue 

... 1 

70,6t>9.900 

Expenditure 


70,i08,600 

Surplus ... 

e * 

271,400 

The original Estimates wen — 


Revenue ••• 


£ 

69,022,000 

Expenditure 


68,565,000 

Surplus ... 

% ••• 

4.'>7.ono 


The Revised Surplus* is thus less than the Estimated Surplus by 
^185,600. But Sir Auckfand Colvin shows that during the year 
an altogether exceptional and temporary unanticipated expendi- 
tifte of 1, 340,000 had to be met, and that, apart from this 

cause, the surplus for the year would have been dPl,6 17,400. 
Tliis exceptioiiMl expenditure is made up of two items! (1> , 
X^346‘,0('0, the loss by exchange ofi' a sum of ^1,500,000 

remitted during tlie yenr to the Secretary of State in addition to 
the Kum originally estimated for; (2) X?1,000,0()0 paid to the 
War Office on accmint of arrears of non-effective charges connect- 
ed with the portion of the British army serving in Iftdia. The 
nature of this extraordinary demand fi^iu the War Office is thus 
exphiined l> 3 ^ Sir Auckland ^ 

“ Prior to 1822 the East India Company was not called on to pay any thing 
for non-etfective Chartres on ncoouiit of the portion of the Dritiah army 
serving in liuiia, but from lb*22 to 1861 tne rule which governed the division 
of these charges iHitweeii England and India was one of a fixed payment by 
India to England of X60,000 a year ; from 4861 to 1870 this latter rule 
was abandoned in favour of a capitation payment; nnd finally, in 1870, the 
priTtciple of a capitation payment was tibaiidoued in favour of a system 
under which the capitalised value of the share of the pensions chargeable 
igsiust Indian Revenues is paid^ by the Indian to the English Treasury. 
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Thus, if a soldier is dischargfed ou pension after serving a portion of bis 
time in India, the latter country is held to be liable for a share of his 
pension, bearing theisame ratio to his whole pension that the period of his 
service in India bears to his whole service, and the capital value of the 
share of the pension chargeable to India is paid over to the English Treasury, 
which then becomes liable for the* whole pension. The system intro* 
^nced in 1870 is the system in at present, and owing to delay at 

home in preparing the intri^e calculations necessary before )>resent- 
iiigothe €nai accounts, arrears t.haM^accn mutated, to the payments of 
^ich the million sterling above remred to will be devoted. The calcula- 
tion of the am<^mt payablejby India is necessaiily very complicated, ns it 
depends largely on the death-rate of special classes, for whom speefal life 
tables had not been cotSsli iieted, and because the Indian Government is 
entitled to set-ofTs and credits of various kinds. It was known, therefore, 
that the calculations were in ari#irs, and that payments had not been made 
of the full suims that would ultimately be claimed, but the Government of 
India w.as fTbolly unprepared for tluf magnitude of the claims (nearly 2| 
millions ti^e sterling) suddenly made against it.’* 

Apart fronc'. these extraordinary charges, the Revised Estimates 
fo^883-84< would show a surplus of (117,400 instead of the 
original estimate of jE’ 457,0O(). This satisfactory state of affairs 
is due to an increase under almost all the principal heads of 
revenue. The increase in the revenue from Opium over the 
original estimate is J?283,200, which is due to Bengal Opium 
having fetched Rs. 1,250 per chest instead of Rs. 1,200 as estimated. 
The increase in the receipts from S^lt over the estimate is 
J?100,200. In connection with this, Sir Auckland Colvin discusses 
at so|pe length the effects of the reduAion of duty upon the 
consumption of salt. The figures advanced show that the con- 
sumption of this important article is steadily and rapidly increasing 
and justify the hope expressed by the Finance Minister that 
“ the consumption of salt will yield a progressively increasing 
revenue for some time to come, and slioiild a further reduction 
•of duty be liereafM: made, we may confidently expect it to 
be met as proiif^tly and satisfactorily by a corresponding expan- 
sion in the demand.*’ » • 

As regards Railwa3^s, the increase over the estimates is J?35C,800 
for State Railways, d&375,000 for the East Indian Railway, whilst, 
on the other haiid, there » a decrease of d(?Mf 4,000 on the traffics 
receipts of Guaranteed Railways. This decrease is again only 
apparent in the main, being due mostly to a dehit of £ 325,000 
against the Revenue Account of the Sind, Punjab and Delhi 
Railway, in adjusting the loss on that Company’s flotilla. That 
part of Sir Auckland’s statement which is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of* the financial results of Indian Railways will probably 
be of most interest to Che public* *Sir Auckland shows that, 
duiiug the five financial years enaing 1884-85, the net resul^ to 
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the State of iU connection with railwajB ia n gain of ^3,270,843, 
the estimates for the forthcoming year bring included. The 
hoancial success of Indian railways being thus demonstrated, 
Sir Auckland ventures to rebuke the capitalists of the country 
for their want of enterprise and *spirit in looking continually to 
Qovemment to initiate and support railway extension. ^ 

‘*The Government of India ia InDy al9& to the necenaity and the ad- 
vaittages, in the iutereeta ifo leaf'^ the State than of the public, of ^ 
vigorous policy in regard to its puolic works. But ther^are indications 
that ihe mercantile public, whose interest in*the mat^r is little less 
than that of the State, while actively pressing for a policy such as that 
above indicated and confident of proipective profits, ia disposed to throw 
the burden and risk of such works as ninst be undertaken too entirely 
on the resources of the Government, 'niese resources are necessarily 
liioited ; and if, as is urged, as experie^pe ia daily shewing, a^i as from 

• Uie figures given is proved to demonitration, the remunerative character 
of railway enterpriAe in India, when prudently carried out, is tfhqaestion- 
able, it maj be fatily demanded that^ those whose interesta in that 
enterprise .are so cotisMerable sMould not be backward fli acting og the 
cdtifidenco of which they give^o the Government reiterated assurancSs.*’ 

It is perhaps unfortunato for tho effect of Sir Auckland’s well- 
mQant lebuke that its appearance should have been immediately 
preceded by the publication in the papers of a long correspond- 
ence between the Great Indi.an Peninsula Railway Company 
and the India Office. This effectually disposes of Sir Auck- 
land’s rebuke. If any webuke be necesssary, it is due, not 
to the capitalists of countiyi but to the authorities at the 
India Office. This correspondence contains in detail ^he ^htory 
of an honest and peroisten? effort made by the Dli^ictors of the 
Great Indian Foninsulu Railway to obtain sanction for ihO'Con- 
Btnfttion by private enterprise of a line from Cawnpore to 
Agia. In spite of the so loudly professed willingness of the India 
Office authorities to encourage private enterpiiso in railways, the ^ 
proposals for the new line were met by an official opposition of 
an extraordinary and inexplicable persistency, cuhniuating in 
the fhial decision of Government that permission to construct tbo '- 
line, by private enterprise and on private respttMhilitj^ would!. ^ 
only be granted on the promoters agreeing to Mf Oovemment 
half the profits owr six per cent., and to huil over the whole 
line to Government without (Compensation at, the end 
years! This is an admirable commentary ox^ « Sir Ashland 

* Colvin’s appeal to private enterprise. It is by no a 

solitary instance of the part of encouragement '^ijjjitidi pfcnabbtere 
of railway extension in India receive from ibi SeaEOlary of 
State and his surroiiDdinjis. The Qovemment of India is no 
doubt anxious to promote f^ilway eaCsnsion and to efucourage 
ther investment of private capital in saoh underlnhings, but to 
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long as this yiklp ilio Seeretafy ^ State's Connoil, its 

efforts to thal^^eni eiei/Hot likely to be ?ery effioacious* 
Au^bnd Oolvm 

*‘The QoTemment of India snbmitled to the Seorotary of State In Jane* 
ary 1883 its views on the exteneiou of tbe imUway system in India, and 
ftruposed for adoption a scheme of works and ekpenditure calculated to give 
a great impulse, wl ether by Std||l euterprise, to the coustruction of r 

mlfays auriug the next five yesrfiS'i^e ap|>oiiitmeut of a ParliamentLry 
Cf mmittee to ^xamiue into tbe subject has led temporarily to the scheme 
being pot aside ; Sut the Oovemme^ has lost no op|)ortuQity of wrgiil|r 
its views ou the Secretary of State, and insist* iig on the great importanoa 
which it attacbea to a ooiupreheiisive and vigorous ireatnient of the question. 

It has deputed two carefully Related ofBceis to represent those views be- 
fore the Committeei and it ms every eontideuce that their representations 
will receivejhe attention vhich tiyp importance of tbe eubjeot and their 
own experience. deserve.” 

It is to%e . hdpod, that the labours of this Committee may 
resjjlt in exoieising the evil spirit that has nndoubteflly hitherto 
presided over the Council of ludia in i(y deliberations regardiiTg 
railway matters. 

Passing on to the Budget Estimates for the ensuing year, 
1884-85, these are as follows 

Hevenne ... 

Expenditure ..I 

Surplus 

These figiTres are very nearly tbe same as those of the Revised 
Estimates fur tbe past year. But the revenue would be consiyer- 
ably greater, and tbe expenditure considerably less, so as to 
produce a much greater surplus, if it were not for (he marked 
/ailure of the Opium crop fo^ I.8S3, followed by the prospect 
of an exeeptiofially good cibp 1884. Tbe failure of the 
.Opium crop of* 1883 renddrs^Jt nedbf^ry to reduce the number 
of chests of Bengal Opium to be sold during 1884, so that the 
gross rfliiiptt|||ml^ mile of will be considerably lower"* 

than in of a better crop this vear renders 

an increased outlay i*eeessary, and the result of l>oth these causes* 
is thot^tb^ ** net reo^pts fiqppm V)pium, after deducting the cost 
of piAdb«Siti6n^4^ jP6, 241, 300 as against^ ^ 

ip ^ lbir^rbt|^.^imates of the precediugjAmn*’ This very 
,^11 in tba opium is stjfl5cienlM|^obscure the ^^ral 

progressiva^ gro\^^^ in the revenues <ferlved from other sources, 
notably from railways. Vn^ State Railways (productive) the 
.Budget Estimate allows ^:^an inarease of i?629,600 on the 
Revised Estimates of lastr year : under Guaranteed Railways,^ 


£ 

... 70,r)GO,400 
... 7u,241JOO 

319.300 





tioi elasaed u 
of tbe Eaat 
a decrease of 
‘‘the reason 


■prapMkse Of ^«|^fci^%ttvagr« vot classed as 

Sraaefha, an intneasa a! 0XtiiSo^ .case of the East 

fhdian ‘ hovev^, the eatinuiwfLA^lir for a decrease of 

ISO, (KM} on the revenue of t)te year, “the reason 

l^g indifferent prospects^ of tna^ear’s harvests in parts 
of JkKijl&and the slackening in the exp^tft trade owing to low pricet 
in and Imge stocks th^e .o^dVilsewhere ” (, 

The eustomniy loan of i?2,56o^EK)0 for Productive Public WoiLs 
tfSl feafc to bo laiseil before the end of September, se^arding which 
Sir Auckland remarks : — 


« This must be doue either by raising a loan in Tndia, or by reducing the 
amount of drawings which the Secretary o% Slate estimates to be requiivd 
in the first ball of tbe year to meet the demandi on the Home Treasnry. 
>I greatly legret that 1 am at preaentpinable to aonoiiuce'defltfitely which 
of these two measures will be adopted ; and I am well aware ^hat much 
inoonvenience mil be canaed by tbe coiitinnanoe of nucerta'nty on thia 
mportant aubjaot I can only add that tbe anuouncemeii^ will be mida 
ttr the earheat op|>ottaiiity after the decUion o( the Secretary />f Ct«te 
MB been leeeived Tbe ISstinfiatea, meanwhile, have- been prepared on tho 
basia of the proceduie recently adopted, that is to say, of a loan ta India.” 

This statement has produced no little adverse comment, and 
Ste commercial world have protested angrily and vigorously 
against the inconvenience caused the inamlity^ of Ooverometit 
to come to a speedy decision bn so important a point. 

In hit discussion of th^ details of the Budget, Sir AwlEbad 
Oolviu incidentally lefers to two very important* cban^ eull* 
templated by Uovemment. sThe first of these is that, witii $ 
prevent extravagance or neglect, it has mn dedded 
Vo*Hit a minimum Vialanoe for each Provincial Governmeat or 


Adminisliation. For Bengal this is fixed at jP200,000, and as 
the opening Imiance for that Province is only Jp 1 5, 3001, it will 
probably lake some time before the minimum figure is reached.. 
This deeisioii Of Government WMms to be a wise neasure of pie- 
cat t\on, and meets withgenml sppoval. 


The other measure oonteroplalcd by Government to which 
Silr Auckland incidentally igfers is little leu than (be intMdiOffitimi 
oi^ sort of Peimaneut Settletnent throughout ludw. We quote 
m Awbii>4 in full \ 


yMlifegaidto.tha cost of aslKmentand survey operaiioos, it assj 
wlrlw to, stats brM^hm the results of importaet conwfh qn tu nsB 
wldiKliaaMMIn tftf^ dmiag tpt- l«st year between tho Oovemwent of 
iiei,retary of State It is kBOim.teai for eom# 
tMth wvwHMhifim the Gowteinent of ladM bos been wmenily drawiA 
to the jfiiilwifiilTriiiiti iif axcsiMva enhanesments cfiltfid-reveiile la various. 


ireaMwA at t» fame ttflV hwlwe of 
mihern InSiahavSi^ellatt fa, o*lMra 


FlteoiiAaiidtee' 










